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LOCOMOBILE 
“Winter Exhibitions 


In New York: at the Salon only, Hotel-Astor, fanuary 24 to 10%, At this a 
display of the more fashionable cars, the LoCOMOBILE COMPANY wi// exhibit 14 
examples of smart Coach Work, designed by the (Custom Department, executed 
foremost builders of fine bodies, and mounted on the indestructible LOCOMOBILE « 
In CuicaGo: atthe Salon only, Elizabethan‘Room of the-Annex, fan. 27" to I 
In PHILADELPHIA: @ private view in “fanuary, to be announced locally 

In SAN Francisco: at the (1vic (enter Auditorium, fanuary 20% to 27 

In Boston: at the Annual Motor Exhibition, March 24 to 10% 
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(has vA equipped with LOcOMOBILI (cach i ork, $4000 fo SOS500 


With body individually designed and built to order, from about $5600 to $82 


The LocoMoBILE Company of AMERICA 


MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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Washington the Cosmopolitan 


BY HARRISON 


NY one trying to catch and write 
down the individual quality of 


towns and cities is forever bei ing 
lelighted and surprised at the way in 
which the look of buildings, streets, and 
gardens betrays the character of places 
and their inhabi- 
tants. If some lonely 
stranger were to Visit 
the capital of these 
United States and 
leave it, having 
talked with no one, 
he would, for all 
that, carry away 
shining memories of 
almost all that was 
needed for the un- 
derstanding of 
Washington. He 
would first of all re- 
member that upon a 
hill at one end of the 
town the Capitol, the 
most beautiful build- 
ing in America, lies 
like a fair white 
cloud. At the other 
end of a great ave- 
nue, he would have 
gone by the Presi- 
dent’s House sitting 
upon a green lawn. 
From a small, 
smooth knoll among 
leafy groves near the 
broad river he would 
have seen a gleaming 
white shaft incred- 
ibly pierce the blue 
Copyright, 1916, | 
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of a soft, Southern sky. And he would 
know that the business of governing the 
country is the only one going on in 
Washington; and that politics is, al- 
ways has been, and always will be the 
town’s one great preoccupation. 

As Petrog1 ad 
rose as if by magic 
from the marshes of 
the Neva, so did 
Washington, some- 
thing over a century 
ago, from the lovely 


wooded hills along 
the Potomac. The 
capital grew more 
slowly. The stories 


are well known of 
Mrs. Adams’s_ do- 
mestic difficulties at 
the White House. 
Outside the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, things 
were worse in a city 
which a v isiting 
Frenchman wittily 
described as consist- 
ing of streets without 
houses and _ houses 
without streets. The 
early memoirs are 
largely concerned 
with carriages, 
freighted with ele- 
gant females, stuck 
in the main avenues 
in mud which rose to 
the very hubs of 
soure cuincs their wheels. Things 
CAPITAI are better now. 
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Washington has grown to be populous 
and weil equipped. But it is still un- 
spotted by industry; it requires the 
active, blundering efforts of the gov- 
ernment itself —as lately —to build 
chimneys big enough to stain its clear, 
Southern sky. It has no trade and no 
manufactures. Rome is the only other 
uncommercial great capital in the world; 
and even in Rome there has been for 
years a persistent, though unauthenti- 
cated, story of the existence 
a corn-starch factory. Washington is 
the residence of political America and 
nothing more. If 


you withdrew the 
government of the U. S. A., it would at 
once vanish into thin air like an en- 


chanted city in an Arabian tale. 

Just as in New York they talk Wall 
Street, in Philadelphia family, and in 
Boston books, so in Washington they 
talk politics. That, outside the national 
capital, we do not generally discuss our 
national affairs is one of our American 
faults. It is the constant reproach of 
visiting foreigners, who in their own 
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best society always find the men en- 
gaged in running the country. It i 
some such recognition of its own incom 
pleteness which is behind New York’s 
deep conviction that Washington ought 
to be in New York rather than in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is just this social 
lack at home which drives so many of 
even the silliest New-Yorkers to make 
flying trips to the Potomac. Perhaps 
they do not quite know it, but they go 
there to hear political talk and to see 


the American horizon widen till the 
Mississippi Valley and the Western 
mountains and the sunset over the 


Pacific come into view. 

The non-Washingtonian must record 
his gratitude that Washingtonians talk 
politics, even if they often talk stupidly 
and frivolously. The great dome of th« 
Capitol is dimly seen in the background 
of every Washingtonian picture. Gentle- 
men spitting in the lobbies of the cheaper 
hotels, and lovely ladies serving tea to 
foreign counts in Louis XVI. drawing- 
rooms, all talk the gossip of government. 
It is not too fantastic even 
to imagine that some sweet, 
underclad little débutante 
might in the intervals of the 
dance softly murmur some 
secret of the last Cabinet 
meeting. No one in Wash- 
ington is so obscure as not to 
have some “inside informa- 
tion.”” No one but has some 
connection with the govern- 
ment, has had, or hopes to 
have some such connection. 

The ebbing political tides 
leave very agreeable peopl 
on the Washingtonian rocks 
who linger on in idleness. 
Dolly Madison had a house 
for years just across the green 
from the greater residence 
where she had held her gay 
court; it is a pleasant exam- 
ple which might well be fol- 
lowed. Widows there are, 
and retired generals and ad- 
mirals. Old gentlemen, too, 
who have been in the Senate 
and the Cabinet—too enfee- 
bled for active political ser- 
vice, but quite strong enough 
to heave a stone at the White 
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THE WHITE HOUSE IS A 


House whenever the fancy takes them. 
Such people are immensely ser siceable 
in such a community. But for them, 
Washington would be merely a tran- 
sient hotel, with a great part of the 
population evicted every four years. 
New Congressmen and others come to 
the capital as fresh as paint, and fortu- 
nately find there these retired sages who 
can school them in the ancient Washing- 
tonian tradition. Nothing in America 
is pleasanter than such an unofficial 
drawing-room, where, as dusk settles on 
the town and the palaces of the govern- 
ment, callers drop in with lightly given 
but authentic information as to how 











SORT OF NATIONAL SHRINE 


America stands that day in the world. 
There are agreeably embittered old 
ladies, too, who have watched statesmen 
come and go like the grass that is cut 
down. And belles through many admin- 
istrations who confront life no more 
gaily on present-day terrapin and cham- 
pagne than in old times on chicken-salad 
and ice-cream and coffee. Pleasant sur- 
vivals of an earlier time—trained, all of 
them, to talk politics and to gossip. 
Gossip, indeed—about serious matters 
and about matters of no importance 
whatever—forms the background of the 
Washington picture. The town is al- 
ready in what may be called its anec- 
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dotage. Washington, just by virtue of 
being uncommercial, is a personal town. 
Never anywhere in the world were there 
so many stories about people. They are 
told to-day in pleasant, leisure hours; 
they have been set down in many vol- 
umes of memoirs and in the innumerable 
records of the hordes of newspaper cor- 
respondents who 
have from the begin- 
ning fattened upon 
the capital. The sto- 
ries are not always 
very important, not 
always particularly 
significant. Still it is 
agreeable, for exam- 
ple, to know that a 
female journalist of 
an early day secured 
an interview with 
President John 
Quincy Adams while 
that august person- 
age was bathing in 
the Potomac, as was 
his custom, from the 
foot of the White 
House grounds, by 


the usual e xpe dient 


of removing his 
clothes, and thus 
keeping him in the 
water till he had an- 
swered her questions. 
It is also a pleasant minor fact that our 
once so popular song, “Listen to the 
Mocking-Bird,” was first heard at a 


White House concert given in honor of 


the Prince of Wales. And it is piquant 
to learn of an early foreign ambassador 
who was accustomed to beat his wife to 
the accompaniment of a ‘cello played by 
his first secretary for the purpose of 
drowning her screams. Washington has 
a mellow past. 

Before tackling the majestic spectacle 
of the town’s present, a word may be 
spared for the future. Not, perhaps, so 
much for the future as for the people of 
all kinds who come there with an eye 
upon that period—whose connection 
with the government is that of hope de- 
ferred. Office-seeking has, through civil- 
service reform, lost something of its 
picturesque resemblance to the locusts 
invading Egypt. But the axes to grind 
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which are unpacked in hotel bedrooms 
are still numerous. There are the usual 
conventional lobbyists seeking to dredg: 
Mud Creek or to build a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar post-office for Bird Center. 
You can tell them in the hotel offices by 
a certain lean and hungry eagerness, and 
by a sort of Washington costume which 
they wear—it is nof 
the statesman’s tra- 
ditional black broad- 
cloth, and yet it 
somehow manages to 
look as if it were. 
Then there are, be- 
sides, odd claimants 
and queer pretend- 
ers. here are tired 
old ladies in rusty 
black bonnets who, 
perhaps, hope still to 
be rich from the 
French Spoliation 
Claims, or look for- 
ward to inducing 
Congress to pension 
the third cousins of 
descendants of those 
who fought in the 
Mexican War.  In- 
ventors, too, are to 
be found, some on 
the very highroad to 
prosperity via the 
Patent Office, others 
destined to linger on for dreary years, 
pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of some 
fantastic good fortune. In cne little 
boarding-house in a seedy side-street 
half-way toward the Capitol there lately 
lived no less than three inventors of 
perpetu*! motion!—a situation reminis- 
cent 0° a London legend of the jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, when, in a squalid 
Bloomsbury lodging-house, four em- 
presses, if they had their rights, once 
took tea together. “Cranks,” as we 
call them, wander vaguely to and fro 
in all the shadows of the Washing- 
tonian picture, like harmless, amiable 
ghosts, for the most part—half comic, 
half tragic. Sometimes, however, the 
“crank’s” eye is lit with some smolder- 
ing hate—already in the Washingtonian 
annals his murderous bullet has put the 
nation in mourning—the clouds along 
the murky horizon are lit occasionally 
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WASHINGTON 








with lightning. This queer, obscure 
world, this mere penumbra of the gov- 
ernment, is always present to the imag- 
inative observer. But it must no longer 
delay contemplation of the great, clearly 
lime-lit, official world of those who are 
the vessels of to-day’s governmental 
power and glory. This is a Washington 
composed and recompose -d almost every 
four years at the will of the people. 
These are the Washingtonians who have 
been defined by one old gentleman as 
merely the Americans who are not 
wanted at home. But such tart com- 
ments are negligible. This is the real 
Washington. 

The White House is far and away the 
most desirable residence to let at the 
national capital. (This in spite of the 


nobility of Vice-Presidents, which of 
course obliges them to the generous tra- 
dition of Fillmore, who said, when he 
was called to the Executive Mansion, 
‘This is my first misfortune.’’) It is the 
most personal, most picturesque of the 
Its history 


government’s possessions. 
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is the history of many of our American 
ideals. 

In the early days of the Virginian dy- 
nasty of Presidents there were “levees” 
and “drawing-rooms” at the White 
House, and it sheltered something very 
like a court. The court ideal dies 
hard. Even now the red-velvet rope, 
which in more effete civilization sepa- 
rates the social sheep from the goats, is 
occasionally almost put into use when 
new acministrations try to have recep- 
tions where the privileged few are al- 
lowed a brief encounter with the royal 
presence in the Blue Room, serving tem- 
porarily as a holy of holies. The White 
House, as is natural, is the constant 
theater of the conflict to be observed 
everywhere in American life between our 
wish to have an aristocracy and our 
wish not to. But, on the whole, the dis- 
interested observer must adjudge victory 
to our deep-seated democracy which 
makes it really unsuitable that the 
White House should ever be exactly 
fashionable. 
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We never forget not only that the 
Presidential residence is our house, but 
that the President in it is our man. The 
almost utopian democracy of public 
receptions at the White House is both 
engaging and picturesque. In the early 
days Congressmen used to come to them 
with bowie-knives in their high, cow- 
hide boots; and in Jackson’s time guards 
with stout sticks beat back the guests 
while the food was being fetched from 
the kitchens. Then an evening party 
had all the charm of a not. A diplomat 
complained not so long ago that even at 
the exclusive receptions for the Corps the 
American young ladies surreptitiously 
cut all the buttons off his clothes for 
sOUuy enirs. 

Another diplomat, new to tnese dem- 
ocratic shores, arriving late for a New- 
Year’s day reception, was astonished to 
hind that the negro hackman who had 
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driven him to the White House had 
slipped in ahead of him and was the 
first to grasp the Presidential hand! 
He could not understand that the 
Executive hand is as much the people’s 
property as the mansion. Mr. Wash- 
ington did not shake hands, but since 
then every Presidential paw has been 
squeezed by the populace almost beyond 
the power of flaxseed poultices or mas- 
sage to bring it back to anything like 
original shape. The shake 1s expected 
to be wholesome and hearty—even a 
Boston gentleman complained, under 
Tyler’s administration, that he had 
caught cold from shaking the Presi- 
dent’s hand. 

Even while we pay respect to Presi- 
dents, we like them to feel that they are 
like ourselves. An ex-President’s wife 
tells a story of her daughter ordering 
shoes in Philadelphia and asking that 

they should be sent and 
charged to Mrs. William 
Howard Taft, The White 
House, Washington. The 
name and address were 
delivered with a_ simple, 
natural, and unpretentious 
pride. But the shop young 


lady merely inquired, bright- 


ly, “D. C.?” 


The White House 
ceased to be a palace and 
became more and more an 
“ideal American home.” 
Its corridors are haunted by 
the domestic virtues. It 
supplies the feminine ele- 
ment so necessary in gov- 
ernments—and some say in 
religions. Let a marriage or 
a birth take place i the 
White House, and countless 
thousands over the land dis- 
solve in a sentimental ec- 
stasy of domestic emotion. 
It is, indeed, difficult for 
an inmate of the mansion to 
remain single or to practise 
race suicide there 
uli seems to forbid. 

The White House is, in 
fact, a sort of national 
shrine. The life of its in- 
habitants is closely watched 
by the lynx-eyed all 


soon 


vox POp- 
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over the country, ready and willing to 
detect any variation from the national 
moral standard. There is no detail of 
White House life or administration too 
small to be lit by the lime-light. As 
early as John Quincy Adams there was 
bitter criticism of the immorality of 
putting a billiard-table into the White 
House. Even the ques- 

tion of Presidential “ cuspi- 

dors” But no apology 

need be offered for grap- 

pling with a subject which 

in any thoughtful survey 

of American life and social 

conditions deserves an at- 

tention not hitherto given 

it by serious writers. ‘I reat- 

ed at length, the utensil 

might gain an almost epic 

quality; for the day was 

when a good aim at it gave 

you a position in the com- 

munity in which you lived. 

Here it can only be used to 

illustrate how the White 

House conservatively and 

discreetly marks the rising 

tide of national refinement. 

President Van Buren was 

accused of extravagance and 

luxury in having equipped 

the official residence 
freely and elegantly. 
Impassioned patriots from 
the West roused anti-ad- 
ministration enthusiasm by 
descriptions of a_ simple 
wooden box of sawdust. 
And yet only a compara- 
tively few decades later, 
under President Arthur, the 
White House cuspidors were 


too 


~possibly 
prematurely—sold at public auction! 
To speak seriously, year by year the 


President’s house pretty fairly repre- 
sents our national ideals. And there are 
simple anecdotes in its history, like the 
one of a President’s turning handsprings 
for his little sons only three hours before 
he was assassinated, which must move 
any American deeply with a sense of his 
genuine indigenous democracy. Amer- 
icanism, as a word, sometimes seems to 
be a little flyblown these days. But i its 
reality is proven by the very way in 
which, estimating Washington, we know 
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we must inevitably give the precedence 
to the ofhcial world. 

There is heroic, almost grandiose, 
quality in Washington official society. 
And here the bare facts and figures about 
“calling” speak more eloquently than 
can any commentator upon them. In 
hurried centers of civilization, such as 


BELLES OF FORGOTTEN ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS STILL LINGER IN THE CITY 


New York, “the call” 
merely as something mother used to 
make. In Washington it survives not 
quaintly, but in full vigor. 

A woman whose husband is fairly high 
up in governmental cricles makes, if she 
does her duty, between fifteen and 
eighteen hundred calls a winter! These 
calls have to be made on the official day 
of each hostess the Senate ladies, for 
example, receive only on Thursdays 
an arrangement which ingeniously and 
cruelly distributes the calling over the 
whole season. 

There is an elaborate ritual of calls, 


is remembered 
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dependent upon official rank. Of course 
we are too young a country to have any- 
thing as marvelous as the table in the 
British Peerage by which you may 
learn that the Hon. Muriel Snaggs 
is accurately the eighteen-hundred-and- 
thirty-ninth most important person in 


THE AUSTERE TOWERS OF THE SMITHSONIAN 


the United Kingdom. But precedence 
flourishes in Washington. The Cabinet 
calls first on the Senate, but the House 
calls first on the Cabinet. The hardest 
initiation, of course, is of those who must 
call first on the four hundred and thirty- 
five representatives. Calls must be re- 
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turned on the first official day, if there is 
no official day within three days. Ther 
is more, but this much must serve to 
suggest the horrors of a monstrous sys- 
tem. 

There have been, of course, individual 
revolts and concerted attempts at sim- 
pliheation. A ‘Con- 
gressional Club” was 
lately formed to herd 
women together 
that they might be 

calléd upon en masse. 
To give one instance, 
over fifty Congression- 
al ladies living in the 
same hotel banded to- 
gether to receive. On 
arrival you were con- 
fronted by baskets to 
recelve cards ove! 
hfty, all sweetly orna- 
mented with bows of 
pink ribbon. Is the 
scene not one Watteau 
would have loved to 
paint? Beyond the 
pretty baskets were 
the Congressional la 
dies’ hands, over fifty, 
to be shaken; over 
hfty lovely birds to be 
killed, as it were, with 
one stone. But, un- 
happily, it was soon 
rumored that the 
banded ladies did not 
consider this a call, 
but only an agreeable 
opportunity to make 
acquaintance before 
the formal individual 
visits. The car of Jug- 
gernaut was weighted 

i little more heavily, 
na was all. 

A victim must be 
quoted: she makes 
eighteen hundred calls 
a year, not counting 
private or unofficial calls — pleasure 
calls, if you czre so to describe them. 
She says, simply and touchingly, “I find 
I must give up a great deal in order to 
accomplish all this and not kill myself.” 
But she goes on in a strain of impas- 
sioned and martyred optimism which, 
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somehow, makes one understand that 
the system cannot be changed: “In one 
way it is a blessing. Wives from differ- 
ent parts of the country meet; there : 
an exchange of ideas and views, and ; 
better understanding between the sec- 
tions. Washington is different from any 
other place, and it is a pity not to enjoy 
it to the full as it is.” 

Even outside ofhcial circles, calling 
prevails. When Miss Harriet Marti- 
neau, years ago, arrived in Washington, 
four hundred strangers called on her 
during the first twenty-four hours. 
Women who have moved to Washington 
ostensibly for their own pleasure have 
been known to spend an hour every day 
of their lives calling. It becomes not 
only a habit, but a passion—a passion 
exemplified in the Washington lady who 
was described by her “‘friend” as “‘such 
a sweet, good-natured woman; she re- 
turns your call even when you haven't 
made one!” 

Almost the highest comedy of democ- 
racy is said to be the first reception-days 
of green Congressional wives, an experi- 
ence to which these gallant women ad- 
vance each year in solid formation. One 
is almost glad to hear of a deserter. 
There was a wayward, rebellious, and 
charming Congressional creature recent- 
ly who, as the fateful hour approached 
when she was to be “at home,” suddenly 
put on her hat and bolted, panic- 
stricken, round the block. But when, 
forcing herself to pass her house again, 
she saw a group of ladies ringing her 
door-bell, she impulsively joined them 
and went in. Was she not, like them, 

Congressman’s wife with a right to 
call anywhere, even upon herself? They 
sat down and, while waiting for the 
hostess, chatted agreeably. And when, 
at the end of it, the callers began to 
comment wonderingly upon the con- 
tinued absence of the lady of the house, 
our heroine smiled enigmatically: ‘I 
don’t believe,” she said, “‘we had any 
of us better wait any longer for her. | 
hear—” she paused and she spoke with 
meaning—‘‘I hear she’s very odd!’ She 
rose, and the other ladies with her. She 
went on with them to call on another 
Congressman’s wife. 

Congressmen themselves do not call a 
great deal, it goes without saying. Their 
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leisure is traditionally spent with their 
feet either high above their heads upon 
the mantelpiece or under the poker- 
table—though at the national game the 
Senate is supposed to surpass the House. 
Indeed, even more than the companion- 
ship of champagne-haired female secre- 
taries and lobbyists, are cards supposed 
to fill the r akish idle iat of Senators. 
Foreigners, hearing statesmen whisper 
chucklingly to one another of “full 
houses,” are said to have rushed vainly 
to Capitol Hill, expecting great events in 
the halls of legislation. Congressmen 
have, of course, been changing with the 
years. ‘They motor now and play golf 
at Chevy Chase, and some of them 
“clean up and go out to dinner” when 
night falls. Indeed, the government it- 
self encourages their softer side. It was 
for a long time possible for Congressmen 
to have bouquets sent free to ladies 
from the government greenhouses—cu- 
pid’s “graft.” Even the most reluctant 
American male cannot wholly withstand 
the influence of a town which is essential- 


ly human and intimate, in the sense 


that its inhabitants are extraordinarily 


dependent upon one another for all their 
amusement. Indeed, what else have 
they upon which they could depend? 
Upon this point the diplomatic colony, 
accustomed to the agréments of the 
capitals of the world, might be consulted, 
if they only dared to speak frankly. 
Washingtonians they have always found 
hospitable and agreeable, but Washing- 
ton, as a town, a desert. There are few 
restaurants. There is no opera and little 
music. ‘There are theaters, and there 
was once a happy period for their man- 
agers when rival political parties demon- 
strated their social strength by going to 
the play in large and brilliant bands. 
But the capital is now a “bad show- 
town.” Washingtonian audiences visit 
the theater (or more often do not) in an 
apologetic and subtly amateurish way, 
as if at heart they realized that they 
ought instead to be at an evening party. 
Everybody in Washington can be at 
an evening party, for everybody is in 
society of some sort. There are no 
lower classes, manual labor being per- 
formed almost exclusively by blacks, 
who, without unfriendliness, may be 
described as socially non-existent. Ev- 
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erybody has some one to call upon 
and to be entertained by. So aggravated 
does Washington’s social activity some- 
times seem that it has been described 
as “‘a town where the streets are alw ays 
empty and the houses always crowded.” 

Early in Washingtonian history the 
packed sardine became the social ideal. 
A successful evening at the White House 
in Mrs. Madison’s time was colloquially 
termed a “‘squeeze,” while its melan- 
choly opposite was described as a 
“thin” drawing-room. A _ philosophic 
female critic of those days put forth the 
theory that Washington women had 
position far in advance of any others in 
the country because their parties were 
so crowded that ladies could not sit and 
wait decorously for gentlemen to ap- 
proach them, but instead stood, walked 
about, and even sometimes ventured to 
speak first themselves! The habit of 
crowding extends beyond the White 
House. Once at one of the Oriental em- 
bassies some four or five hundred quite 
uninvited guests forced their way in and 
left only when the sly Easterners actu- 
ally put burning pepper in a jar to drive 
them out! 


There is a story always prevalent at 
the capital of a strange race of indige- 
nous inhabitants who antedate its estab- 


lishment. These are supposed to be the 
descendants of the aristocratic first fami- 
lies of Georgetown—that now faded, 
lovely little city neat which the founders 
of Washington built. To them, it is 
alleged, the governmental town still 
seems modern and vulgar, and its in- 
habitants simply people one does not 
know. In their shabby but exquisite 
Georgian drawing-rooms they lurk, sip- 
ping China tea out of thin, ancestral 
cups. No one knows them, visits them, 
or, indeed, has ever seen them. This is, 
of course, what makes possible the pretty 
legend. Every one should try to be- 
lieve it; it lends a soft, fragrant, South- 
ern bloom to the shadows of the some- 
what over-colored picture of national 
society gathered from every corner of 
the country. 

Outside “official” society there has 
been from the beginning a smaller and 
more fashionable circle at the capital, to 
which many of the chosen of the people 
from the remoter districts have seemed 
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a little uncouth. (A _ Philadelphian 
Washingtonian of the early days was 
amused by two Senators who had never 
seen a “forte-piano,” as she termed that 
musical instrument.) 

Politics—and Senators—are some- 
times the fashion with this set, some- 
times not. Just now they are pretty 
much in vogue, having come in with 
intelligence and “uplift,” and broader 
interests and other fashionable fads. 
But the day, not so far back, can be 
remembered in Washington when in the 
beau monde \adies said, “We had the 
Senator to dine last night,” it was quite 
clear who was meant, as there was only 
one Senator who could be trusted to eat 
in the open. And, so little as ten years 
ago,gay parties were made up to visit the 
Capitol, rather as one went to the Zoo, 
to see a representative who was said 
never to have washed. Even now you 
can hear in W ashington that an admin- 
istration is or is not fashionable, and 
learn of periods when it is not at all 

“the thing” to go to the White House. 
All this is pleasant and piquant, though 
we, the plain people, know in our 
hearts that the third cousin of a Con- 
gressman’s wife in white wool and rub- 
bers, making her way on the street-car 
to “pour” at an afternoon tea is more 
the real thing than the most fashionable 
unofficial lady, in whatever corresponds 
in modern life to the traditional point- 
lace and diamonds, going out in the 
most inclosed limousine to dine at 
an embassy. The more elegant of the 
two females is, after all, only a camp- 
follower, an exquisite vivandiére in at- 
tendance upon the great political 
army. 

So many settlers have frankly mi- 
grated to the capital for its softer cli- 
mate and its greater social advantages 
that Washington has become a national 
clearing-house for agreeable people from 
all regions of the country. The capital 
is, in our land, about the only place 
except the grave to which people may 
“retire” with any hope of peace. In- 
deed, its air of leisure and its freedom 
from commerce make it in certain as- 
pects almost like a watering-place, a 
health resort. 

Every one is welcome in Washington— 
though this is no complete catalogue, 
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The capital is, to take one example, 
“peculiarly indicated,” as they say 
abroad in pamphlets about watering- 
places, for rich widows, who, in a mild 
interest in politics and in the soothing 
conversation of the younger diplomats, 
find some assuagement. They build 
their lovely palaces and spin their frail 
webs in all the principal cross-roads. 
And every year ladies who are, like 
Mélisande, not quite happy at home 
move to Washington. There are Bos- 
tonians who cannot bear Boston, and 
Chicagoans who cannot stand Chicago. 
Also many who cannot quite, decide to 
live abroad, and so compromise on the 
capital. Washington is, in fact, almost 
the great American social adventure, the 
melting-pot of Americans themselves. 
Washington used to be a city of 
boarding- houses—at one of them in the 
’40’s a distinguished foreign visitor quite 
by chance had Mr. Henry Clay next her 
at the breakfast-table—and even now 
it is permissible for a Vice-President to 
inhabit a hotel. But the glory of the 
boarding-house is waning. Nowadays 


there are plenty of palaces, much ele- 


gance, and excellent champagne. There 
are moments when Washington, even 
oficial Washington, seems merely gay 
and fashionable. But through it all 
there is the homely homespun quality 
which we can still claim as rong 
There was a story, not long ago, of ; 
Secretary of State who met a Aine 
arrived ambassador of a great European 
Power for the first time at an evening 
party. 

“The boys up at the Department 
were telling me this morning, began 
Mr. Secretary, genially, “‘that there 
were some difficulties between your 
country and mine.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the astonished 
foreigner, who had been sent especially 
to discuss this serious matter of a 
lapsed treaty. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” pursued the 
Secretary. “I told the boys I didn’t 
know much about it, but I was sure the 
trouble wasn’t as serious as_ they 
thought. We'll fix it.” And here he 
turned to where the ambassador’s proud 
and distinguished wife stood, talking to 
Mrs. Secretary. “If your husband and 
I can’t get this straightened out,” said 
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he, beamingly, “then you and mamma 
must put your heads together and do it 
for us—that’s all!” 

In a town where primitive democratic 
simplicity stands thus unabashed before 
effete Europe, it is obvious that much 
social gaiety is essentially tentative and 
educational. Washington is our great 
national school of “ dining-out.” 

With all the development of American 
civilization, “‘dining-out” has still—let 
us be honest—for the greater part of the 
native-born a character at once semi- 
sacred and terrifying. The magazine 
adve rtisements give glimpses of our 
easier, more genuinely charac teristic cir- 
cles, where the arrival of guests is sig- 
nalized by the decanning of some beans 
and the opening of a bottle of Ohio 
champagne. And ladies may arrive in 
Washington with the conception, so 
prevalent in the most popular books and 
plays, that a butterfly of fashion is main- 
ly occupied with bridge parties and af- 
ternoon teas. But at the capital they 
soon wake to the fact that even a 
“ladies’ lunch,” however prettily the 
table and the salad may be decorated, 
gets them nowhere; and that only for- 
mal, concerted, night feeding is socially 
valuable. 

In Washington, however, as every- 
where in America, man lags behind in 
all social activities. The burden of eat- 
ing and overeating always falls heavily 
on a comparatively small band of dining 
males. You take in the same lady 
pretty often. Apropos of this, there is a 
story of a weary young Washingtonian 
who proposed marriage in this impas- 
sioned phrase, * “You see, dear, if we are 
married they'll have to stop putting us 
next each other at dinner.” 

It is needless to insist upon the value, 
in such a society, of aliens, who eat out 
easily. Indeed, it can scarcely be won- 
dered at if second, third, and fourth 
secretaries of the embassies come to be- 
lieve that the services expected of them 
are wholly gastronomic. There was a 
preposterous story at the time when 
Washington’s chief club burned that, 
in its very smoking ruins, young diplo- 

mats were seen by the firemen hurriedly 
counting their boiled shirts to make sure 
that they could still dine out every night 
that week! 
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A young American girl may learn to 
reject foreigners almost as well in Wash- 
ington as abroad—or to marry them. 
Since the beginning, the ladies of the 
capital have made distinguished, pict- 
uresque, romantic alliances with Eu- 
rope, from the Georgetown girl who 
married the Russian ambassador and 
became the famous Madame Bodesco, to 
Jackson’s Peggy Eaton, who in her old 
age married an Italian dancing-master 
who rewarded her by eloping with her 
fortune and her favorite grandchild! 

American men are not linguists, and 
an ambassador was once introduced to 
a gentleman who immediately described 
himself, “Moi, je suis le senateur qui 
parle francais.” Yet, somehow, even 
without the languages, agreeable rela- 
tions go on, and pleasant friendships are 
made. Washington, perhaps more than 
travels, teaches us how like ourselves 
foreigners really are. And they have 
made notable contributions to our Ame r- 
ican civilization. Ice-cream—pie’s only 
rival in our national affections—was 
actually introduced as a novelty at a 
party at the French ambassador's, and 
it is significant that, as a chronicler of 
the time reports, “the guests were so 
impatient for it that there was great 
disorder.” 

The war, with its resultant solemn and 
tragic inhibitions, has for the moment 
somewhat withdrawn foreigners from 
the Washingtonian picture. But they 
will again diversify and enliven it as they 
have from its earliest days. It is but 
simple justice to say that they con- 
tribute enormously to the capital’s fa- 
mous “‘pleasantness,” to its half-gay, 
half-cultured air of ease. Art has no 
special place in Washington, certainly 
no Bohemian haunts; but it has, as it 
were, an excellent social position. For- 
eigners, who have all been on easy terms 
with it in the capitals of Europe, find 
it neither unnatural nor unmanly to 
speak of it here without shame. It is not 
obligatory in Washington to have culti- 
vated tastes, but on the whole they are 
not thought badly of. Indeed, many 
advantages of life abroad are to be 
had by the Potomac, including leisure. 
Washington is not merely a city of mag- 
nificent distances—to quote the phrase 
for which it is indebted to a Portuguese 
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diplomat of its earliest days 
a town of spacious leisure for amuse 
ment. Perhaps the most powerful im- 
pression it makes upon the stranger is of 
its broad, sunlit idleness. The great, 
sleepy avenues are typical of the town’s 
immunity from toil. Government, the 
only business there, cannot be carried 
on without some slight effort, but the 
servants of a democracy are rarely over- 
worked. ‘The eight-hour day has long 
been an intolerable burden to Washing- 
tonians. Clerks leave the departments 
for the day at an hour when hard-work- 
ing New York brokers are just recover- 
ing from the luncheon champagne and 
preparing to tackle the afternoon’s busi- 
ness. Washingtonians, indeed, always 
seem to have time for all the things fo 
which the inhabitants of our huge, lively 
commercial centers have no time—for 
morning walks, for pleasant afternoon 
talks, and for knowing everything about 
one another's affairs. It is, as 
foreigner aptly put it, the 
America. 

Though Washingtonians pass, Wash- 
ington itself lives. The city 


it is also 


some 
salon ot 


has an 


individuality, a tone which cannot but 


affect its imbhabitants. Its amazing, 
though oniy half-appreciated, architect- 
ural beauty must, even though they 
are unconscious of it, transmute some- 
what the arid New-Englander and the 
uncouth Westerner. A bland climate 
where the crocus often pushes through 
the grass in late January must help 
teach people how to be idle and amiably 
gossipy. The town is pleasant—that is 
almost its most obvious characteristic 

and pleasant in a warm, well-fed, South- 
ern way which is irresistible. “The Wash- 
ingtonian airs are almost as redolent of 
good cooking as the Philadelphian. The 
capital lies in the great food-belt of the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Virginian tide- 
water country. Washington always 
seems near the source of supplies. You 
used occasionally to see in the main 
shopping streets countrymen with three 
or four ducks to sell. And even now 
the game laws are mysteriously relaxed 
for the benefit of the capital—many a 
New-Yorker takes the trip to Washing- 
ton just to eat quail. The markets are 
sprawled over broad streets in a generous 
confusion. Here and there toiling blacks 
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and turbaned negresses make you realize 
that this is Southern plenty. 
all the improvements to the hotels, the 
best and most characteristic eating- 
place is the famous oyster-house of 
nineteenth-century furniture and odors, 
where the bivalve, roasted, is served with 
a sauce such as never was by sea or land 
by grinning, cheerful black waiters, and 
an even blacker cook whom you instinc- 
tively address as “Snowball.” 

The traditional Washingtonian cook is 

1 happy person of color, preparing his 
advan able dishes with gusto and aban- 
don. He grows rarer, of course, as the 
old South passes. But to encounter such 
a one is good fortune, even if it be for 
nothing more than a half- hour’s gastro- 
nomic gossip. The occasion is here 
seized to record such a brief meeting 
with a distinguished old gentleman of 
color, described by a competent author- 
ity as the best cook in America. As a 
boy, so he explained, he had been ap- 
prenticed in Philadelphia to a famous 
cook who was then an old man. His 


cooking recipes thus go back to Revolu- 
tionary days, with only one transference 


from hand to hand. It is impossible not 
to feel that these formulas, never com- 
mitted to writing or to print, are the 
sacred secrets of an ancient and honor- 
able profession. It is absurd, perhaps, 
but a vivid, pleasant sense of the coun- 
try’s long history is warmed into patri- 
otic being as one thinks that Mr. Wash- 


In spite of 
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ington may have 
shall we say, 


eaten with relish of, 
“snapping-turtle soup”? 
‘This, says the old man who now alone 
can prepare it, ““we used to make when 
the season for terrapin was over’’; and 
he adds, in a decorous, courtly ; Southern 
way, “It was considered one of the best 
of our riverside dishes.” Does not the 
last phrase suggest delightfully the great 
Potomac, and the pleasant country, and, 
more, that the capital has by the famous 
river's course eaten this many a year 
good food and drunk good wine and 
talked good talk? 

Washington, when the day’s work of 
governing the land is over, is a great, 
warm, sunlit, spacious, idle drawing- 
room where one can savor to the full 
the flavor, of our own American land. 
Even the dullest imagination must, on 
Capitol Hill, stir to some sense of the 
pageant of our history, to some memories 
of all the great Americans who have 
through the years streamed here to the 
country’s heart. The town’s name must, 
even while we are gay and idle and gos- 
sipy, mean something, commemorate 
somehow the Father of his Country. 
He who rode horseback over the lovely, 
wooded Maryland hills to choose its site 
does indeed still haunt them; now they 
are crowned with marble. He lives. 
And Lincoln, perhaps. And many 
others if we have heart and eyes to 
see them. They, too, make the town 
pleasant. 
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BY WILLA SIBERT 


Sem |ARSHALL McKANN 
ER followed his wife and 


her friend Mrs. Post 


down the aisle and up 
| the steps to the st: age 


 ewery et! of the Carnegie Music 
(eo : Hall with an ill-con- 
cealed ee of grievance. Heaven 
knew he never went to concerts, and to 
be mounted upon the stage in this fash- 
ion, as if he were a crank from Sewickley, 
or some unfortunate with a musical 
wife, was ludicrous. A man went to 
concerts when he was courting, while he 
was a junior partner. When he became 
a person of substance he stopped that 
sort of nonsense. His wife, too, was a 
sensible person, the daughter of an old 
Pittsburg family as solid and well-rooted 
as the McKanns. She would never have 
bothered him about this concert had not 
the meddlesome Mrs. Post arrived to 
pay her a visit. Mrs. Post was an old 
school friend of Mrs. McKann, and 
because she lived in Cincinnati she was 
always keeping up with the world and 
talking about things in which no one else 
was interested, music among them. She 
was an aggressive lady, with weighty 
opinions, and a deep voice like a jovial 
bassoon. She had arrived only last 
night, and at dinner she brought it out 
that she could on no account miss Kitty 
Ayrshire’s recital; it was, she said, the 
sort of thing one couldn’t afford to miss. 

When McKann went into town in the 
morning he found that every seat in the 
music-hall was sold. He telephoned his 
wife to that effect, and, thinking he had 
settled the matter, made his reservation 
on the 11.25 train for New York. 
He was unable to get a drawing-room 
because this same Kitty Ayrshire had 
taken the last one. He had not intended 
going to New York until the following 
week, but he preferred to be absent 
during Mrs. Post’s incumbency. 

In the middle of the morning, when he 
was deep in his correspondence, his wife 
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called him up to say the enterprising 
Mrs. Post had telephoned some musical 
friends in Sewickley and had found that 
two hundred folding-chairs were to be 
placed on the stage of the concert-hall, 
behind the piano, and that they would 
be on sale at noon. Would he please get 
seats in the front row? McKann asked 
if they would not excuse him, since he 
was going over to New York on the late 
train, would be tired, and would not 
have time to dress, etc. No, not at all. 
It would be foolish for two women to 
trail up to the stage unattended. Mrs. 
Post’s husband always accompanied her 
to concerts, and she expected that much 
attention from her host. He needn't 
dress, and he could take a taxi from the 
concert-hall to the East Liberty station. 

The outcome of it all was that, 
though his bag was at the station, here 
was McKann, in the worst possible 
humor, facing the large audience to 
which he was well known, and sitting 
among a lot of music students and ex- 
citable old maids. Only the desperately 
zealous or the morbidly curious would 
endure two hours in those wooden 
chairs, and he sat in the front row of this 
hectic body, somehow made a party to a 
transaction for which he had the utmost 
contempt. 

When McKann had been in Paris, 
Kitty Ayrshire was singing at the 
Comique, and he wouldn’t go to hear 
her—even there, where one found so 
little that was better to do. She was 
too much talked about, too much adver- 
tised; always being thrust in an Amer- 
ican’s face as if she were something to be 
proud of. Perfumes and petticoats and 
cutlets were named for her. Some one 
had pointed Kitty out to him one after- 
noon when she was driving in the Bois 
with a French composer—old enough, he 
judged, to be her father—who was said 
to be infatuated, overwhelmed with her, 
and had told him that this was one of 
the historic passions of old age. McKann 
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had looked at her, but she was so be- 
frilled and befeathered that he caught 
nothing but a graceful outline and a 
small, dark head above a white ostrich 
boa. He noted with disgust the stooped 
shoulders and white imperial of the silk- 
hatted man beside her, and the senes- 
cent line of his back. McKana had told 
his wife about this unpleasing sight the 
night before, while he was undressing, 
when he was making every possible 
effort to avert this concert party. But 
Bessie only looked superior and _ said 
that she wished to hear Kitty Ayrshire 
sing, and that her “private life” was 
something in which she had no interest. 
Well, here he was, hot and uncomfort- 
able, in a chair much too small for him, 
with a row of blinding footlights glaring 
in his eyes. Suddenly the door at his 
right elbow opened. Their seats were at 
one end of the front row; he had thought 
they would be less conspicuous there 
than in the center, and he had not 
foreseen that the singer would walk over 
him every time she came upon the 
stage. Her velvet train brushed against 
his trousers as she passed him. The 
applause which greeted her was neither 
overwhelming nor prolonged. Her con- 
servative audience did not know exactly 
how to accept her toilette. They were 
accustomed to dignified concert gowns, 
like those which Pittsburg matrons wore 
at their daughters’ coming-out tea. 
Kitty’s gown that evening was really 
quite outrageous—the repartee of a con- 
scienceless Parisian designer who took 
her hint that she wished something that 
would be entirely novel in the States. 
To-day, after we have all of us, even in 
the uttermost provinces, been educated 
by Baskt and the various Ballets Russes, 
we would accept such a gown without 
distrust; but then it was a little discon- 
certing, even to the well-disposed. It 
was constructed of a yard or two of 
green velvet—a reviling, shrieking green 
which would have made a fright of any 
woman who had not inextinguishable 
beauty—and it was made without arm- 
holes, a device to which we were then 
so unaccustomed that it was nothing 
less than alarming. The velvet skirt 
split back from a transparent gold-lace 
petticoat, gold stockings, gold slippers. 
The narrow train was, apparently, 
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looped to both ankles, and it kept curling 
about her feet like a serpent’s tail, 
turning up its gold lining as if it were 
squirming over on its back. It was not, 
we felt, a costume in which to sing 
Mozart and Handel and Beethoven. 
Kitty felt the chill in the air, and it 
amused her. She liked to be thought 
a brilliant artist by other artists, but 
by the world at large she liked to be 
thought a daring creature. She had 
every reason to believe, from experience 
and from example, that to shock the 
great crowd was the surest way to get 
its money and to make her name a 
household word. Nobody ever became 
a household word by being an artist, 
surely, and you were not a thoroughly 
paying proposition until your name 
meant something on the sidewalk and in 
the barber-shop. Kitty studied her 
audience with an appraising eye. She 
liked the stimulus of this disapprobation. 
There was some zest about getting 
through to a hard-shelled public. She 
felt keen and interested; she knew that 
she would give such a recital as cannot 
often be heard for money. She nodded 
gaily to the young man at the piano, 
fell into an attitude of seriousness, and 
began the group of Beethoven and 
al songs. 

Though McKann would not have ad- 
mitted it, there were really a great many 
people in the concert-hall who knew 
what the prodigal daughter of their 
country was singing, and how well she 
was doing it. They thawed gradually 
under the beauty of her voice and the 
subtlety of her interpretation. She had 
sung seldom in concert then, and they 
had supposed her very dependent upon 
the accessories of opera. Clean singing, 
finished artistry, were not what they 
expected from her. They began to feel, 
even, the wayward charm of her per- 
sonality. 

McKann, who stared coldly up at the 
balconies during her first song, during 
the second began to glance cautiously 
at the green apparition before him. He 
was vexed with her for having retained 
a débutante figure. He comfortably 
classed all singers—especially oper ratic 
singers—as “fat Dutchwomen” or “ shif- 
ty Sadies,” and Kitty would not fit 
into his clever generalization. She dis- 
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played, under his nose, the only kind of 


hgure he considered worth having at all 

that of a very young girl, supple and 
sinuous and quicksilverish; thin, eager 
shoulders, polished white arms that were 
nowhere too fat and nowhere too thin. 
McKann found it agreeable to look at 
Kitty, but when he saw that the au- 
thoritative Mrs. Post, red as a turkey- 
cock with opinions she was bursting to 
impart, was studying and appraising 
the singer through her lorgnette, he 
looked indifferently out into the house 
agam. He felt for his watch, but his 
wife touched him warningly with her 
elbow—which he noticed was not at all 
like Kitty’s. 

When Miss Ayrshire finished her first 
group of songs, her audience expressed its 
approval positively, but guardedly. She 
smiled bewitchingly upon the people in 
front of her, glanced up at the balconies, 
and then turned to the company huddled 
on the stage behind her. After her gay 
and careless bows, she retreated toward 
the stage door. As she passed McKann, 


she again brushed lightly against him, 
and this time she paused long enough to 
glance 


down at him and murmur, 

‘Pardon.” In the moment her bright, 
curious eyes rested upon him McKann 
seemed to see himself as if she were 
holding a mirror up before him. He 
beheld himself a heavy, solid figure, un- 
suitably clad for the time and place, 
with a florid, square face, well-vizored 
with good living and sane opinions—an 
inexpressive countenance. Not a rock 
face, exactly, but a kind of pressed- 
brick-and-cement face, a “business” 
face upon which years and feelings had 
made no mark—in which cocktails might 
eventually blast out a few hollows. He 
had never seen himself so distinctly in 
his shaving-glass as he did in that 
instant when Kitty Ayrshire’s liquid 
eye held him, when her bright, inquiring 
glance roamed over his person. When 
her prehensile train curled over his boot 
and she was gone, his wife turned to him 
and said in the tone of approbation one 
uses when an infant manifests its grop- 
ing intelligence, * ‘Very gracious of her, 
I’m sure.” Mrs. Post nodded oracu- 
larly. McKann grunted. 

Kitty began her second number, a 
group of romantic German songs which 
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were altogether more her affair than hx 
frst number. When she turned once t 
acknowledge the applause behind he: 
she caught McKann in the act of yawn 
ing behind his hand 
no gloves—and he thought she frowned 
a little. This did not embarrass him, 
but it somehow made him feel impor 
tant. When she retired after the second 
part of the programme, she again looked 
him over curiously as she passed, and 
she took marked precaution that he; 
dress did not touch him. Mrs. Post 
and his wife again remarked upon he 
consideration. 


he of course wor 


The final number was made up of 


modern French songs which Kitty sang 
enchantingly, and at last had her way 
with her frigid public. While she was 
coming back again and again to smile 
and curtsy, McKann whispered to his 
wife that if there were to be encores he 
had better make a dash for his train. 

“Not at all,” put in Mrs. Post. 
“Kitty is going on the same train. 
She sings in ‘ Faust’ at the opera to-mor- 
row night, so she'll take no chances.” 

McKann once more told himself how 
sorry he felt for Post. At last Miss Ayr- 
shire returned, escorted by her accom- 
panist, and gave the people what she of 
course knew they wanted, the most 
popular aria from the French opera of 
which the title-réle had become synony- 
mous with her name—an opera written 
for her and to her and round about her 
by the veteran French composer who so 
much admired her, the last and not the 
palest flash of his creative fire. This 
brought her audience all the way. They 
clamored for more of it, but she was not 
to be coerced. She had been unyielding 
through storms to which this was a sum- 
mer breeze. She came on once more, 
shrugged her shoulders, blew them a 
kiss, and was gone. Her last smile was 
for that uncomfortable part of her audi- 
ence seated behind her, and she looked 
with recognition at McKann and his 
ladies as she nodded good night to the 
wooden chairs. 

McKann hurried his charges into the 
foyer by the nearest exit and put them 
into his motor. Then he went over to 
the Schenley to have a glass of beer and 
a rarebit before train time. He had not, 
he admitted to himself, been so much 
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bored as he pretended. The minx herself 
was well enough, but it was absurd in 
his fellow-townsmen to look owlish and 
uplifted about he-. He had no rooted 
dislike for pretty women; he even 
didn’t deny fo gay girls had their place 
in the world, but oo ought to be kept 
in their place. He was born a Presby- 
terian, just as he was born a McKann. 
He sat in his pew in the First Church 
every Sunday, and he never missed a 
presbytery meeting when he was in town. 
His religion was not very spiritual, cer- 
tainly, but it was substantial and con- 
crete, made up of good, hard convictions 
and opinions. It had something to do 
with citizenship, with whom one ought 
to marry, with the coal business, in 
which his own name was powerful, with 
the Republican party, and with all ma- 
jorities and established precedents. He 
was hostile to fads, to enthusiasms, to 
individualism, to all changes except in 
mining machinery and in methods of 
transportation. 

His equanimity restored af lunchat 
the Schenley, McKann lit a big cigar, got 
into his taxi, and bowled off through the 
sleet. There was not a sound to be heard 
or alight to be seen. The ice glittered 
on the pavement and on the naked trees. 
No restless feet were abroad. At eleven 
o’clock the rows of small, comfortable 
houses looked as empty of the trouble- 
some bubble of life as the Allegheny 
cemetery itself. Suddenly the cab 
stopped, and McKann thrust his head 
out of the window. A woman was 
standing in the middle of the street 
addressing his driver in a tone of excite- 
ment. Over against the curb a lone 
electric stood despondent in the storm. 
The young woman, her cloak blowing 
abéut her, turned from the driver to 
McKann himself, speaking rapidly and 
somewhat incoherently. 

“Could you not be so kind as to help 
us? It is Mees Ayrshire, the singer. 
The juice is gone out and we cannot 
move. We must get to the station. 
Mademoiselle cannot miss the train; she 
sings to-morrow night in New York. It 
is very important. Could you not take 
us to the station at East Liberty?” 

McKann opened the door. “That’s 
all right, but you'll have to hurry. 
It’s eleven-ten now. You've only got 
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fifteen minutes to make the train. Tell 
her to come along.” 

The maid drew back and looked up at 
him in amazement. “But, the hand- 
luggage to carry, and Mademoiselle to 
walk! The street is like glass!” 

McKann threw away Tis cigar and 
followed her. He stood silent by the 
door of the derelict, while the maid ex- 
plained that she had found help. Miss 
Ayrshire seemed not at all apprehensive; 
she had not doubted that a rescuer 
would be forthcoming. She moved de- 
liberately; out of a whirl of skirts she 
thrust one fur-topped shoe—McKann 
saw the flash of the gold stocking above 
it by the street lamp—and alighted. 
“So kind of you! So fortunate for us!” 
she murmured. One hand she placed 
upon his sleeve, and with the other she 
guarded an armful of roses that had been 
sent up to the concert stage. The petals 
showered upon the sooty, sleety pave- 
ment as she picked her way along. They 
would be lying there to-morrow morn- 
ing, and the children in those houses 
would wonder if there had been a fu- 
neral. The maid followed with two 
leather bags. As soon as he had lifted 
Kitty into his cab she exclaimed: 

“My jewel-case! I have forgotten it. 
It is on the back seat, please. I am so 
careless!” 

He dashed back, ran his hand along 
the cushions, and discovered a small 
leather bag. When he returned he 
found the maid and the luggage be- 
stowed on the front seat, and a place 
left for him on the back seat beside 
Kitty and her flowers. 

“Shall we be taking you far out of 

our way?” she asked, sweetly. “I 
Laivanfe an idea where the station is. 
I’m not even sure about the name. 
Céline thinks it is East Liberty, but I 
think it is West Liberty. An odd name, 
anyway. It is a Bohemian quarter, 
perhaps? A district where the law re- 
laxes a trifle?” 

McKann replied grimly that he didn’t 
think the name referred to that kind of 
liberty. 

“So much the better,” sighed Kitty. 
“T am a Californian, you know; that’s 
the only part of America I know very 
well, and out there, when we called a 
place Liberty Hill or Liberty Hollow— 
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well, we meant it. You will excuse me 
if I’m uncommunicative, won’t you? I 
must not talk in this raw air. My 
throat is sensitive after a long pro- 
zramme.” She lay back in her corner 
and closed her eyes. 

When the cab rolled down the incline 
at East Liberty station, the New York 

express was whistling in. A _ porter 
opened the door. McKann sprang out, 
gave him a claim check and his Pullman 
ticket, and told him to get his bag at 
the check-stand and rush it on that 
train. 

Miss Ayrshire, having gathered up 
her flowers, put out her hand to take 
his arm. ‘Why, it’s you!” she ex- 
claimed, as she saw his face in the light. 
“What a coincidence!’ She made no 
further move to alight, but sat smiling 
as if she had just seated herself in a 
drawing-room and were ready for talk 
and a cup of tea. 

McKann caught her arm. “You must 
hurry, Miss Ayrshire, if you mean to 
catch that train. It stops here only a 
moment. Can you run?’ 

“Can I run!” she laughed. “Try 
me!” 

As they raced through the tunnel and 
up the imside stairway, McKann ad- 
mitted that he had never before made a 
dash with feet so quick and sure stepping 
out beside him. The white-furred boots 
chased each other like lambs at play, 
the gold stockings flashed like the spokes 
of a bicycle wheel in the sun. They 
reached the door of Miss Ayrshire’s 
state-room just as the train began to 
pull out. McKann was ashamed of the 
way he was panting, for Kitty’s breath- 
ing was as soft and regular as when she 
was reclining on the back seat cf his 
taxi. It had somehow run in his head 
that all these stage women were a poor 
lot physically—unsound, overfed creat- 
ures, like canaries that are kept in a 
cage and stuffed with song-restorer. He 
retreated to escape her thanks. “Good 
night! Pleasant journey! Pleasant 
dreams!” He gave a friendly nod in 
Kitty’s direction and closed the door 
behind him. 

He was somewhat surprised to find 
his own bag, his Pullman ticket in the 
strap, on » of seat just outside Kitty’s 
door. But there was nothing strange 
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about it. He had got the last section 
left on the train, No. 13, next the draw- 
ing-room. Every other berth on th: 
train was made up. He was just starting 
to look for the porter when the door o} 
the state-room opened and Kitty Ay: 
shire came out. She seated hersel/ 
carelessly in the front seat beside his 
bag. 
“Please talk to me a little,” she said, 
coaxingly. “I’m always wakeful afte: 
I sing, and I have to hunt some one to 
talk to. Céline and I get so tired of 
each other. We can speak very low, 
and we shall not disturb any one.” She 
crossed her feet and rested her elbow on 
his Gladstone. Though she still wor 
her gold slippers and stockings, she did 
not, he thanked Heaven, have on he: 
concert gown, but a very demure black- 
velvet one with some sort of pearl trim- 
ming about the neck. “Wasn't it 
funny,” she proceeded, “that it hap- 
o to be you who picked me up? 
wanted a word with you, anyway.” 

McKann smiled in a way that meant 
he wasn’t being taken in. “Did you! 
We are not very old acquaintances.” 

“No, perhaps not. But you disap- 
proved to-night, and I thought I was 
singing very well. You are very critical 
in such matters?” 

He had been standing, but now he sat 
down. “My dear young lady, I am not 
critical at all. I know nothing about 
such matters.” 

“And care less?” she said for him. 
“Well, then we know where we are, in 
so far as that is concerned. What did 
displease you? My gown, perhaps? 
It may seem a little outré here, but it’s 
the sort of thing all the imaginative de- 
signers abroad are doing, and somebody 
has to be a missionary and spread the 
new idea. You like the English sort of 
concert gown better?” 

“About gowns,” said McKann, “| 
know even less than about music. If 
I looked uncomfortable, it was probably 
because I was uncomfortable. The 
seats were bad and the lights were an- 
noying.” 

Kitty looked up with solicitude. “I 
was sorry they sold those seats. I don’t 
like to make people uncomfortable in 
any way. Did the lights give you a 
headache? They are very trying. They 
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burn one’s eyes out in the end, I be- 
lieve.” She paused and waved the 
porter away with a smile as he came 
toward them. Half-clad Pittsburgers 
were tramping up and down the aisle, 
casting sidelong glances at McKann 
and his companion. “How much better 
they look with all their clothes on,” she 
murmured. Then, turning directly to 
McKann again: “I saw you were not 
well seated, but I felt something quite 
hostile and personal. You were dis- 
pleased with me. Doubtless many peo- 
ple are, but I so seldom get an opportu- 
nity to question them. You would be 
really generous if you took the trouble 
to tell me why you were displeased.” 

She spoke frankly, pleasantly, without 
a shadow of challenge or hauteur. She 
did not seem to be angling for compli- 
ments. McKann settled himself in his 
seat. He thought he would try her out. 
She had come for it, and he would let 
her have it. He found, however, that it 
was harder to formulate the grounds of 
his disapproval than he would have 
supposed. Now that he sat face to 
face with her, now that she was leaning 
against his bag, he had no wish to hurt 
her. 

“T’m a hard-headed business man,” 
he said, evasively, “and I don’t much 
believe in any of you fluffy-ruffles peo- 
ple. I have a sort of natural distrust of 
them all, the men more than the women.” 

She looked thoughtful. “Artists, you 
mean?” drawing her words slowly. 
“What is your business?” 

“Coal.” 

“1 don’t feel any natural distrust of 
business men, and Fiat ever so many. 
I don’t know any coal-men, but I think 
I could become very much interested in 
coal. Am I larger-minded than you?” 

McKann laughed. “I don’t think 
you know when you are interested or 
when you are not. I don’t believe you 
know what it feels like to be really in- 
terested. There is so much fake about 
your job. It’s an affectation on both 
sides. I know a great many of the peo- 
ple who went to hear you to-night, and I 
know that most of them neither know 
nor care anything about music. They 
imagine they do because it’s supposed to 
be a fine thing.” 

Kitty sat upright and looked inter- 
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ested. She was certainly a lovely creat- 
ure—the only one of her tribe he had 
ever seen that he would cross the street 
to see again. Those were remarkable 
eyes she had—curious, penetrating, rest- 
less, somewhat impudent, but not at all 
dulled by self-conceit. Just now they 
were rather fierce. 

“But isn’t that so in everything?” she 
cried. ‘‘How many of your clerks are 
honest because of a fine, individual sense 
of honor? They are honest because it is 
the accepted rule of good conduct in 
business. Do you know”—she looked 
at him squarely—“I thought you would 
have something quite definite to say to 
me; but this is funny-paper stuff, the 
sort of objection I’d expect from your 
office-boy.” 

“Then you don’t think it silly for a 
lot of people to get together and pretend 
to enjoy something they know nothing 
about?” 

“Of course I think it silly, but that’s 
the way God made audiences. Don’t 
people bo to church in exactly the same 
way! If there were a spiritual-pressure 
test-machine at the door to test the 
congregation I suspect not many of you 
would get to your pews.” 

“* How do you know I go to church?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, 
people with these old, ready-made opin- 
ions usually goto church. But you can’t 
evade me like that.” She tapped the 
edge of his seat with the toe of her gold 
slipper. ‘‘You sat there all evening, 
glaring at me as if you could eat me 
alive. Now I give you a chance to state 
your objections, and you merely criti- 
cize my audience. What is it? Is it 
merely that you happen to dislike my 
personality? In that case, of course, I 
won’t press you.” 

““No,”” McKann frowned, “‘I perhaps 
dislike your professional personality. 
As I told you, I have a natural distrust 
of your variety.” 

“Natural, | wonder?” Kitty mur- 
mured. “I don’t see why you should 
naturally dislike singers any more than 
I naturally dislike coal-men. I don’t 
classify people by their jobs. Doubtless 
I should find some coal-men repulsive, 
and you may find some singers so. But 
I have reason to believe that, at least, 
I’m one of the less repelling.” 
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*T don’t doubt it,” McKann laughed, 


“and you’re a shrewd woman to boot. 
But you are, all of you, according to my 
standards, light people. You’re brill- 
iant, some of you, tes you’ ve no depth.” 

Kitty seemed to assent, with a dive of 
her girlish head. “‘Well, it’s a merit 
in some things to be heavy, and in 
others to be light. Some things are 
meant to go deep, and others to go high. 
Do you want all the women in the world 
to be profound, or of cast-iron?” 

“You are all,” he went on steadily, 
watching her with indulgence, “fed on 
hectic emotions. You are pampered. 
You don’t help to carry the mor of 
the world. You are self-indulgent and 
appetent.” 

“Yes, | am,” she assented, with a 
candor which he did not expect. “Not 
all artists are, but | am. Why not? If 
I could once get a convincing statement 
as to why I should not be self-indulgent, 
1 might change my ways. As for the 
burdens of the world—” Kitty rested 
her chin on her clasped hands and looked 
thoughtful. “One should give pleasure 
to others. My dear sir, granting that 
the great majority of people can’t enjoy 
anything very keenly, you'll admit that 
I give pleasure to many more people 
than you do. One should help others 
who are less fortunate; at present I am 
supporting just eighteen people, besides 
those I hire. There was never another 
family in California that had so many 
cripples and hard-luckers as that into 
which I had the honor to be born. The 
only ones who could take care of them- 
selves were ruined by the San Francisco 
earthquake some time ago. One should 
make personal sacrifices. I do; I give 
money and time and effort to talented 
students. Oh, I give something much 
more than that! something that you 
yreenny have never given to any one. 

give, to the really gifted ones, my 
wish, my desire, my light, if I have 
any; and that, sometimes, when I am 
tired to death. That, Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, is like giving one’s blood. It’s 
the kind of os you prudent people 
never give. That is what was in the 
box of dean ointment.” Kitty threw 
off her fervor with a slight gesture, as if 
it were a scarf, and leaned back in her 
seat, tucking her slipper up on the edge 
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of his. “If you saw the houses I keep 
up,” she sighed, “and the people | 
employ, and the motor-cars I run 
And, after all, I’ve only this to do it 
with.” She indicated her slender per- 
son, which Marshall could almost have 
broken in two with his bare hands. 

She was, he thought, very much like 
any other charming woman, except that 
she was more so. Her familiarity was 
natural and simple. She was at ease 
because she was not afraid of him or of 
herself, or of certain half-clad acquaint- 
ances of his who had been wandering up 
and down the car oftener than was 
necessary. Well, he was not afraid, 
either. 

Kitty put her arms over her head and 
sighed again, feeling the smooth part of 
her black hair. Her head was small- 
capable of great agitation, like a bird’s; 
or of great resignation, like a nun’s. 
“I can’t see why I shouldn’t be self- 
indulgent, when I indulge others. | 
can’t understand your equivocal scheme 
of ethics. Now I can understand Count 
Tolstoy’s, perfectly. I had a long talk 
with him once, about his book What is 
Art? As nearly as | could get it, he be- 
lieves that we are a race who can exist 
only by gratifying appetites; the appe- 
tites are evil, and the existence they 
carry on is evil. We were always sad, 
he says, without knowing why; even 
the stone men. In some miraculous way 
a divine ideal was disclosed to us, direct- 
ly at variance with our appetites. It 
gave us a new craving, which we could 
only satisfy by starving all the other 
hungers in us. Happiness lies in ceasing 
to be and to cause being, because the 
thing revealed to us is dearer than any 
existence our appetites can ever get for 
us. I can understand that. It’s some- 
thing one often feels in art. It is even 
the subject of the greatest of all operas, 
as because I can never hope to sing 
ic, I love more than all the others.” 
Katy pulled herself up. “‘Perhaps you 
aie with Tolstoy?’ ‘she added, lan- 

ul 
. o; I think he’s a crank,” said 
McKann, cheerfully. 
“What do you mean by, a crank?” 
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who keep to the golden mean. Why 
bother yourself about me and Tolstoy?” 

“T don’t, except when you bother 
me.” 

“Poor man! It’s true this isn’t your 
fault. Still, you did provoke it by glar- 
ing at me. Why did you go to the 
concert?” 

“IT was dragged.” 

“T might have known!” she chuckled, 
and shook her head. “No, you don’t 
give me any good reasons. Your moral- 
ity seems to me the compromise of 
cowardice, apologetic and sneaking. 
When righteousness becomes alive and 
burning, you hate it as much as you do 
beauty. You want a little of each in 
your life, perhaps—adulterated, steril- 
ized, with the sting taken out. It’s 
true enough they are both fearsome 
things when they get loose in the world; 
they don’t, often.’ 

McKann hated tall talk. “My views 
on women,” he said, slowly, “are sim- 

le.” 

“Doubtless,” Kitty responded, dryly, 
‘but are they consistent? Do you apply 
them to your stenographers as well as 
to me? I take it for granted you have 
unmarried stenographers. ‘Their posi- 
tion, economically, is the same as mine.” 

McKann studied the toe of her shoe. 
“With a woman, everything comes back 
to one thing.” His manner was judicial. 

She veers, A indulgently. “‘So we are 
getting down to brass tacks, eh? I have 
beaten you in argument, and now you 
are leading trumps.” She put her hands 
behind her head and her lips parted in 
a half-yawn. “Does everything come 
back to one thing? I wish | knew. It’s 
more than likely that, under the same 
conditions, I should have been very like 
your stenographers—if they are good 
ones. Whatever I was, I would have 
been a good one. I think people are a 
good deal alike. You are more different 
than any one I have met for some time, 
but I know that there are a great many 
more at home like you. And even you— 

I believe there is a real creature down 
under these custom-made prejudices 
that save you the trouble of thinking. 
If you and I were shipwrecked on a des- 
ert island, I have no doubt that we would 
come to a simple and natural under- 
standing. I’m neither a coward nor 
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a shirk. You would find, if you had to 
undertake any enterprise of danger or 
difficulty with a woman, that there are 
several qualifications quite as important 
as the one to which you doubtless refer.” 

McKann felt nervously for his watch- 
chain. “Of course,” he brought out, 
“T am not laying down any generaliza- 
tions—” His brows wrinkled. 

“Oh, aren’t you?” murmured Kitty. 
“Then I totally misunderstood. But 
remember”—holding up a finger—‘‘it 
is you, not I, who are afraid to pursue 
this subject further. Now, I'll tell you 
something.” She leaned forward and 
clasped her slim, white hands about her 
velvet knee. “Il am as much a victim 
of these ineradicable prejudices as you. 
Your stenographer seems to you a better 
sort. Well, so does to me. Just be- 
cause her life is, presumably, grayer 
than mine, she seems better. My mind 
tells me that dullness, and a mediocre 
order of ability, and poverty are not 
in themselves admirable things. Yet in 
my heart I always feel that the sales- 
women in shops and the working girls in 
factories are more meritorious than I. 
Many of them, with my opportunities, 
would be more selfish than p Some of 
them, with their own opportunities, are 
more selfish. Yet I make this senti- 
mental genuflection before the nun and 
the charwoman. Tell me, haven’t you 
any weakness? Isn’t there any foolish 
natural thing that unbends you a trifle 
and makes you feel gay?” 

“I like to go fishing.” 

“To see Sow many fish you can 
catch?” 

“No, I like the woods and the 
weather. I like to play a fish and work 
hard for him. I like the pussy-willows 
and the cold; and the sky, whether it’s 
blue or gray—night coming on, every- 
thing about it.” 

He spoke devoutly, and Kitty 
watched him through half-closed eyes. 
“And you like to feel that there are 
light-minded girls like me, who only care 
about the inside of shops and theaters 
and hotels, eh? You amuse me, you and 

our fish! But I mustn’t keep you any 
onger. Haven’t I given you every op- 
portunity to state your case against 
me? I thought you would have more 
to say for yourself. Do you know, I 
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believe it’s not a case you have at all, 
but a grudge. I believe you are envious; 
that a like to be a tenor, and a 
perfect lady-killer!” She rose, smiling, 
and paused with her hand on the door of 
her state-room. ‘“‘Anyhow, thank you 
for a pleasant evening. And, by the 
way, dream of me to-night, and not of 
either of those ladies who sat beside you. 
It does not matter much whom we live 
with in this world, but it matters a great 
deal whom we dream of.” She noticed 
his bricky flush. “You are very naif, 
after all, but, oh, so cautious! You are 
naturally afraid of everything new, just 
as I naturally want to try everything: 
new people, new religions—new mis- 
eries, even. If only there were more 
new things— If only you were really 
new! I might learn something. I’m like 
the Queen of Sheba—I’m not above 
learning. But you, my friend, would be 
afraid to try a new breakfast food. It 
isn’t gravitation that holds the world in 
place; it’s the lazy, obese cowardice of 


the ry on it. All the same”—taking 
his 


“Tm going to haunt you a little. Adios!” 


When Kitty entered her state-room, 
Céline, in her dressing-gown, was nod- 
ding by the window. 

*“Mademoiselle found the fat gentle- 
man interesting?” she asked. “It is 
nearly one.” 

“Negatively interesting. His kind al- 
ways say the same thing. If I could 
find one really intelligent man who held 
his views, | should adopt them.” 

“Monsieur did not look like an orig- 
inal,” murmured Céline, as she began to 
take down her lady’s hair. 


McKann slept heavily, as usual, and 
the porter had to shake him in the 
morning. He sat up in his berth, and, 
after composing his hair with his fingers, 
began to hunt about for his clothes. As 
he put up the window-blind some bright 
object in the little hammock over Tie 
bed caught the sunlight and glittered. 
He stared and picked up a delicately 
turned gold slipper. ‘Minx! hussy!” he 
ejaculated. ‘All that tall talk—! Prob- 
ably got it from some man who hangs 
about; learned it off like a parrot. Did 
she poke this in here herself last night, 


and and smiling encouragingly— 
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or did she send that sneah:-faced French- 
woman? It’s outrageous!” He won- 
dered whether he might have been 
breathing audibly when the intruder 
thrust her head between his curtains. 
He was conscious that he did not look 
a Prince Charming in his sleep. He 
dressed as fast as he could, and, when he 
was ready to go to the wash-room, glared 
at the slipper. If the porter should 
start to make up his berth in his ab- 
sence— He caught the slipper, wrapped 
it in his pajama jacket, and thrust it 
into his bag. He escaped from the train 
without seeing his tormentor again. 

Later McKann threw the slipper into 
the waste-basket in his room at the 
Knickerbocker, but the chambermaid, 
seeing that it was new and mateless, 
thought there must be a mistake, and 
laced it in his clothes-closet. He found 
it there when he returned from the thea- 
ter that evening. Considerably mel- 
lowed by food and drink and cheerful 
company, he took the thing in his 
hand and decided to keep it as a re- 
minder that absurd things could happen 
to people of the most clocklike deport- 
ment. When he got back to Pittsburg, 
he stuck it in a lock-box in his vault, safe 
from prying clerks. 


McKann has been ill for five years 
now, poor fellow! He still goes to the 
office, because it is the only place that 
interests him, but his partners do most 
of the work, and his clerks find him 
sadly changed—“ morbid,” they call his 
state of mind. He has had the pine- 
trees in his yard cut down because they 
remind him of cemeteries. On Sundays 
or holidays, when the office is empty, 
and he takes his will or his insurance- 
policies out of his lock-box, he often 
puts the tarnished gold slipper on his 
desk and looks at it. Somehow it sug- 
gests life to his tired mind, as his pine- 
trees suggested death—life and youth. 
When he drops over some day his execu- 
tors will be puzzled by the slipper. 

As for Kitty Ayrshire, she has played 
so many jokes, practical and imprac- 
tical, since then, that she has long ago 
forgotten the night when she threw 
away a slipper to be a thorn in the side 
of a tust man. 
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My Trip to the Front 


BY MRS. W. K. 


VANDERBILT 


The author was permitied, last August, to accompany, in one of his inspection trips 
to the lines, Mr. A. Piatt Andrew, Inspector-General of the Field Service of the American 
Ambulance. They stopped for several days with the sections working in the Verdun 
and St.-Mihiel sectors, and, so far as was posstble for a visitor, Mrs. Vanderbilt was 
allowed to share and to take part in the life of the front. She visited several dressing- 
stations near the trenches, including one within a few hundred yards of the German 
lines; she was in Pont-d-Mousson during a heavy bombardment, and was forced, with 
French poilus and American drivers on duty at headquarters, to spend part of the night 
in a cellar; she passed through the ruins of Verdun, visiting successively four groups of 
Americans working in its vicinity, and then returned to Paris by way of Rheims. 


AM not in any special 
=(“i sense identified with 
"| the field service of the 
American Ambulance. 
Before our volunteers 
began to work at the 
| front with the armies, 
I had, so to speak, promised my whole 
energies to the American Ambulance 
Hospital and-other work of that sort. 
I became interested in the field service 
through knowing well several men who 
had worked in it. I had been told that 
no woman had ever visited these camps 
of American boys, and I was invited 
to make the trip, with the assurance 
that a woman’s eye might see and a 
woman’s experience might help to pro- 
vide some needed comforts for them 
and for the wounded soldiers they 
carry. 

We left the new Paris headquarters 
of the Field Service, 21 rue Raynouard, 
about eight o'clock on a glorious sum- 
mer morning. Mr. Andrew is always 
accompanied in his trips to the front 
by an officer detached for this work by 
the army. On our trip this officer was 
the Duc de Clermont-Tonnerre, the 
bearer of one of the oldest titles in 
France and a volunteer in the army, as 
he is some years over the military age. 
He proved a pleasant companion and 
a reckless but skilful automobilist, for 
he frequently relieved at the wheel the 
military chauffeur who drove us. We 
took the road to Epernay, leaving Paris 
by the Porte de Pantin, and I remember 











that we were talking at that time about 
the bombardment of the Cathedral of 
Rheims, and I looked back, as we left 
Paris, for a last view of Notre Dame, 
which, although spared the fate of 
many of the » we a of France, still 
shows the mark of a bomb dropped from 
a German aeroplane in the early days 
of the war. 

I have known the country from Paris 
to Epernay very well for many years. 
But before this trip I had not been over 
the road since the time of the battle 
of the Marne. What I remembered as 
a battle-field was now a smiling country- 
side, le doux pays de France, cleansed of 
the marks of German occupation and of 
the scars of battle except for the pathetic 
wooden crosses that, sometimes singly 
and sometimes in measured rows, dot 
the bright fields of beets and wheat. 

The town of Epernay was occupied 
by the Germans at the time of the 
battle of the Marne, but they com- 
mitted no depredation, not even making 
any substantial inroads upon the mill- 
ions of bottles of champagne stored in 
its cellars, perhaps because they had 
expected to stay there, but were driven 
out too quickly; perhaps because they 
had one of the great battles of the war 
on their hands and were too busy. 
Anyhow, we found Epernayas untouched 
as Paris, and we stopped at the railway 
station and had luncheon in the buvette 
among many soldiers. 

Leaving rnay, we started for Bar- 
le-Duc. A few kilometers outside of 
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the city we were stopped by a gendarme 
who demanded our papers. i noticed 
that this gendarme stared hard at me 
during the whole time that he spoke 
with us, and when we were again in 
motion de Clermont-Tonnerre asked 
me to take off the heavy blue veil that 
I wore, the only part of my costume 
which was not strictly that of an Ameri- 
can Ambulance nurse. “The veil gives 
you an air of mystery,” he said, “‘and 
the regulations at the front against off- 
cers’ wives are almost as severe as 
against spies.” 

We stopped for a few minutes at Bar- 
le-Duc, one of the most interesting 
towns “at the back of the front.” It 
was the organizing point of the mag- 
nificent train of ammunition and sup- 

lies that saved Verdun, and the road 
en Bar-le-Duc to Verdun, ever since 
the anxious first days of the great Ger- 
man drive, has been called the “Voie 
Sacrée.” Bar-le-Duc is also to-day the 
headquarters of the American Recs. 
drille, and I had hoped to have a chance 
to see some of my friends who are fliers. 
But it turned out that this was not to 
be, so we pushed on to Toul, where 
we had tea in a very chic tea-room, 
filled with officers, aviators, and an un- 
usual number of _ bluets, or 
young soldiers given this name because 
they are the last class called and always 
look very fresh and spick and span in 
their clean blue uniforms. Mr. Andrew 
and de Clermont-Tonnerre met a num- 
ber of friends, but we did not stay here 
very long, as we wished by sundown to 
reach Pont-a-Mousson, the headquarters 
of the first field section that we were 
oing to yisit. At Dieulouard, about 
our kilometers this side of Pont-a- 
Mousson, we were surprised to find 
about half of the cars and men of the 
section. They were stationed there be- 
cause Pont-a-Mousson was considered 
too dangerous a place to keep any more 
cars and men than were necessary. We 
took the Acting Chief, Henry M. Suck- 
ley, a young Harvard graduate, into our 
car and went on to Pont-a-Mousson. 

It is a quaint old town, typical of the 
north of France, built on both sides of 
the Moselle, which at this point is very 
broad and, although sluggish near the 
banks, runs so swiftly in the middle that 
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it is possible to drop a message in the 
river and have it float down into the 
German lines about a kilometer beyond 
the city. Indeed, they told me that in 
the early days of the war German spies 
communicated in this way. The section 
of the American Ambulance now sta- 
tioned at Pont-a-Mousson is known 
officially as Section Sanitaire Améri- 
caine No. 3. It was the first section to 
reach the actual front, and its first head- 
quarters, the little town of Saint-Mau- 
rice in the Vosges, was within a few 
hundred yards of the source of the 
Moselle. That was nearly eighteen 
months ago, and since then the sec- 
tion has been shifted up and down the 
front from Hartmannsweilerkopf to 
Verdun; but it has never been far or 
for long away from the Moselle, and 
the boys have come to look upon it as 
their own especial river. And I can 
well understand their affection for the 
Moselle, because I shall always remem- 
ber this river as I saw it that August 
afternoon, streaked with silver and 
checkered with shadows in the slant- 
ing light of my first sunset at the front. 

he town of Pont-a-Mousson has been 


bombarded officially more than two hun- 


dred times. The arcades of the square 
and the windows of most of the houses 
are propped up with sandbags to with- 
stand the detonations, but no part of 
the city can be described as “in ruins.” 
The course of the shells has, been freak- 
ish, here a house crumbled up, there a 
street filled with debris. Ever since a 
year ago last May, with the exception of 
a few months, some American Ambu- 
lance section has been stationed at this 
place. 

The American drivers at Pont-a- 
Mousson are housed in a villa in the 
outskirts of the town. But we did 
not stop there at this time, as, much to 
my surprise and interest, we found there 
was a chance to push on to a poste de 
secours between this villa and the Ger- 
man lines, that has long been famous in 
the traditions of the Teahiicen Ambu- 
lance. 

On the right of the road to the poste 
de secours we passed by the famous 
Bois le Prétre, once a wood, now a 
wilderness. Here is the grave of André 
Champollion, an American, killed in the 
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LOOKING FOR MIGNOT’S GRAVE 


early months of the war, whose great- 
great-grandfather had been a savant 
with Napoleon in Egypt. Some of this 
young man’s letters home have been 
published, and they make one of the 
less known, but, I think, most inter- 
esting, books of the war. I wanted to 
get out of the car and put some flowers 
on his grave, but was forbidden and 
told that if we once ventured beyond 
the screen that hid the road we should 
be fair targets for the German machine- 
guns in the trenches, which, with a 
wave of the hand, were always located 
“just over there.” 

All the men also by this time had put 
on their steel helmets, but no helmet 
had been provided for me, and this 
occasioned much chaffing, I being in a 
muslin cap. But I honestly don’t think 
[ should have worn one of those steel 
helmets if a dozen had been at hand. 
I was conscious of no sense of fear, not 
because I am brave, but because I had 
to take sharp hold of my thoughts to 
remember | was at the front, on a road 
only about fourteen hundred yards 
from the German trenches. I don’t 
know what my conception of the front 
could have been. I know I always 
thought of it as one thinks of another 
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world or rather of another age, ‘as we 
must think.of any place that hag long 
been vividly in mind and _ yet? only 
realized in books or through the de- 
scription of others. Somehow, Jdid not 
feel as if I were really at thé’ front. 
There were, it is true, lots of soldiers 
and other suggestions of war in the 
background, but for two years there had 
been soldiers and suggestions of war 
everywhere in France. And on the 
whole trip I had scarcely seen a wounded 
man, and I[ had not once heard a gun 
fired. 

“T am going to lie like a trooper when 
[ get back to Paris,” I said to Mr. 
Andrew; “you will never catch me ad- 
mitting that I did not hear a gun.” He 
only smiled. Indeed, he did not have 
time to do anything else. At that very 
moment a battery of 75’s, concealed in 
a wood at the edge of the road, opened 
fire with ear-splitting detonations, and, 
almost simultaneously, a German shell 
whistled over our heads and, landing in 
a near-by field, splashed dirt and smoke 
over us. It was enough forme. Ihave 
never felt any further desire to be under 
fire. 

The dressing-station is a long, narrow 
building with a sloping roof, that looks 
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like a primitive down-at-the-heel New 
kngland farm-house. It has been struck 
many times by shells or pieces of shell, 
and the holes have been only roughly 
mended. The ground around it has 
also been cut into and torn up by ar- 
tillery fire, and across the road two 
telephone poles tilt crazily against each 


we came back to the post | happened t: 
wander a few feet away from the rest 
of the group. “I should not stay ther 
if | were you,” a soldier said to me 
“Half an hour ago a man was picked off 
by a mitrailleuse right where you ar 

standing.” 
The villa to which we returned is a 
big building, gaudy 











and modern - looking 
without, and within a 
riot of color. They Say 
that before the war it 
belonged to a German. 
It has a large flower 
and vegetable garden 
which the boys of the 
section try to keep up. 
There are for ambu- 
lance-drivers inevita- 
bly long, lazy hours of 
idleness at headquar- 
ters, and many of the 
fellows at Pont-a- 
Mousson put in a part 
of this time in planting 
and weeding. The 
house is looked after 
and themeals prepared 
by a Madame Marin, 
an elderly French- 
woman who has been 








AT A POSTE DE SECOURS 


other. The wounded are carried from the 
trenches by hand on stretchers into the 
building, where they are given tem- 
porary surgical attention before being 
loaded into an ambulance. Inside, the 
post is furnished with simple rudeness— 
pine tables, straw cots, boarded-up 
windows. But the medicine and dress- 
ings were neatly arranged in a large 
cupboard. 

One of the stretcher-bearers very 
kindly took me a little way into a com- 
munication trench and showed me the 
amazing telephone system which con- 
nects front-line artillery observation 
posts with batteries miles in the rear. 
But what astonished me more than any 
of the apparatus of war were the trailing 
vines and other wild flowers that cov- 
ered these descents into hell as if they 
had been peaceful garden walks. When 


through more bom- 
bardments than many 
colonels, and who 
thinks that there is 
nobody on earth like the American Am- 
bulance drivers, whom she has been tak- 
ing care of at the front ever since the 
first section came to Pont-a-Mousson, 
more than eighteen months ago. 

I shall never forget my first dinner at 
the front with the boys of the section. 
There were eleven of us at the table. 
Twelve sat down, but a call came for an 
extra car almost before we began to eat. 
“Te is your turn to roll,” Mr. Suckley 
said, looking at one of the drivers, and 
without a word the boy put down knife 
and fork and was gone. I was not ex- 
pected for dinner, because Mr. Andrew’s 
telegram had been vague as to time of 
arrival, and had said, “with Vanderbilt,” 
which everybody took to mean my 
husband. 

At first the boys were very shy, and 
seemed to think that I must be placed 
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ag the superior officers. So, final- 
| took the situation in my own hand 
4 sat down between two drivers just 
returned from a day’s work at a dress- 
ing-station very much like the one we 
had_ visited. Conversation, too, soon 
became general. ‘The new oil is too 
thick; it gums up the spark-plugs,” one 
would say. “I wish you would come 
out after dinner and see what’s the mat- 
ter with my car. It knocks badly on 
high,” another would put in. And | 
gladly did more listening than talking. 


The dinner principally consisted of 


the regular army rations. Everything 
that we had to eat was referred to by 
the men at the table in terms of poilu 
slang that at first | could not under- 
stand at all. They called the corned 
beef “singe,” the 
coffee “jus,” the 
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were falling and won the Croix de Guerre. 
There was, in fact, some story connected 
with almost every street, some story 
that made me understand, as I had never 
understood before, the life and work of 
the American corps at the front. 
Lieutenant Derode, the French officer 
attached to the section, gave us before 
we set out the password for the evening. 
I whispered it to the first sentry who 
challenged us, a bearded, middle-aged 
poilu on guard by a bridge that we had 
some difhculty in making him allow us 
to cross. I can still see his half-laugh- 
ing eyes, I can still feel the thrill I ex- 
perienced when he said, “ Passez amie.” 
But except for instances like this and 
for the continual pop, pop, pop, and tat, 
tat, tat of the mitrailleuses in the sur- 





wine “pinard.” Pa- | 
triotism and “pi- 
nard,” one man told 
me, were winning 
the war for France. 
After dinner, in 
the long twilight of 
\ugust in northern 
France, made long- 
by the Govern- 
ment’s order ad- 
vancing the clock 
an hour, some of us 
started out to stroll 
around the town. 
The volunteer who 
was guiding us 
pointed out many 
historic places in 
the story of the 
American Am bu- 
lance at Pont-a- 
Mousson: here the 
dooryard of the sec- 
tion’s old headquar- 
ters, where one of 
the section’s order- 
lies, Mignot, was 
killed; there a shell- 
shattered house 
beneath the crum- 
bling walls of which 
one of the drivers 
had calmly loaded 

















wounded into his 
car while the shells 





PRESIDENT POINCARE’S HOUSE AFTER THE BOMBARDMEN1 
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rounding hills, it was very hard to think 
of myself as within sight of the German 
lines and encircled on all sides by 
trenches and cannon. It was possible to 
catch the ripple of the river’s current; 
the reeds along the bank shook gently in 
the air, and the reflections of the tall pop- 
lars on the shores touched one another 
in midstream. Pont-a-Mousson was 
still and smothered in shadow; the 
church of St. - Martin’s, with its tower 
toppled over by a shell, stood in dim 
outline against the horizon. 

We all—that is, our party and such 
of the boys who had not gone off on 
night duty—went to bed about eleven 
o'clock. Just before saying good night, 
Mr. Andrew turned to me and remarked, 
“You had better show me which is your 
room, in case anything happens during 
the night.” I replied, laughingly: * All 
right, but I don’t think anything will 
hap ven. It will probably turn out that 
neither the Germans nor the French will 
fire a shell all night.” I was so ex- 
hausted that I went to sleep without 
even unpacking my bag excepting for 
the real necessities. 
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About twelve-thirty | woke up with 
a start and felt as if the whole hous: 
was coming down on my head. | 
reached for a light, but without success. 
I did not seem to be thinking at all, and 
the idea that a bombardment was going 
on, or even that it was the explosion of 
a shell which had waked me up, did not 
at the first moment occur to me. But 
explosion followed explosion with great 
rapidity, and as the whistle of one shell 
died away the shrill shriek of another 
was audible. I knew at last that I was 
in for a real bombardment. I do not 
think I had much sense of fear, but | 
instinctively made myself as small as 
I could in my bed, and with each ex- 
plosion wondered if the next shell might 
not land in my room. 

I must confess that I was greatly re- 
lieved when some one knocked on my 
door and | heard Mr. Andrew’s voice 
saying, “Mrs. Vanderbilt, you must 
hurry up and come down in the cellar.” 
I reached in the dark for my dressing- 
gown and opened the door. Mr. An- 
drew was standing there in his stocking 
feet with a great-coat thrown over his 
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4 GROUP OF OFFICERS AT “ VILLA LORRAINE’’—BARON DE TURCKHEIM'S PORTABLE QUARTERS 


pajamas and a candle in his hand. | 
did not think of my own appearance 
at that time, but a little later I realized 
that my hair was streaming down my 
back and that I had no stockings on. 
But three or four shells, some seem- 
ingly very near, exploded simultaneous- 
ly, and, hardly saying a word, Mr. An- 
drew hurried me down to the cellar. 
All the boys, Madame Marin, and a 
constantly increasing number of French 
soldiers, who rushed in from houses 
where there were no cellars, had already 
assembled there. It was very dark and 
cold, and we all sat together without 
talking much except to count the ex- 
plosions and to watch through a cellar 
window a house which had been set on 
fire by a shell. Then when the bom- 
bardment slackened somewhat we went 
outside, but not far from the cellar 
door as long as the shells continued to 
arrive. However, they stopped as sud- 
denly, as unreasonably, as they had be- 
gun, and I went back to bed and almost 
immediately to sleep, for the ordinary 
silence of the night seemed very sooth- 


ing. The next morning we learned that 
the bombardment had been a reprisal 
for some bombs dropped on Metz. As 
we walked round the streets, perfectly 
still and almost sparkling in the summer 
sunlight, the past night, with its mid- 
night bombardment, the houses on fire, 
the disordered groups of ambulance- 
drivers and French soldiers in the cellar, 
seemed as unreal as a nasty nightmare. 
In front of a house with a great hole 
in one of its walls we fell into conversa- 
tion with a French sowus-officier. He 
said that it was his house, that he was 
home from the Somme front for six days’ 
permission, but that he was hurrying 
back to the trenches, which he felt 
were safer than Pont-a-Mousson. 

I was anxious to see the grave of 
Mignot, so we made our way to the 
bridge which we had crossed the night 
before. We were stopped by a sentry 
at the same spot where we had formerly 
been asked for the password. ‘This sen- 
try refused at first to let us pass, saying 
that some German gunners might very 
well see us and fire; but, finally, we 
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persuaded him to allow us to cross one 


at atime. And crossing this bridge by 
myself, after having just been told that 
it was a popular target for the Germans, 
gave me quite an uncomfortable feeling. 
However, we all got safely to the ceme- 
tery. But, much tomy disappointment, 
we could not find the wooden cross which 
identihed Mignot’s grave. The ceme- 
tery has been raked more than once by 
the enemy’s guns, and graves have given 
up their dead until the debris of dis- 
lodged tombs makes it dificult even to 
walk about. 

From Pont-a-Mousson, after warm 
good-byes to all the boys, we took the 
road to Commercy. Our destination 
was Verdun, but, as a glance at the map 
will show, it was necessary for us to run 
back around St.-Mihiel, which is held 
by the Germans, and then along the lines 
to Verdun. We were told that the road 
southeast of St.-Mihiel was the nearest 
to the lines which it is considered safe to 
motor over. But before we got there 
our driver turned off sharply on a road 
that leads to Verdun, but which was 
also marked in great, plain letters, 
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“Interdite aux voitures le jour,” and 
which was screened all the way with 
a care that plainly showed how visible 
it was to the Germans. 

Gunners always think a single large 
automobile dz ashing along a road known 
to be dangerous ts a staff car taking 
chances because it is important that it 
get somewhere quickly. But our driver 
only shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“They won’t hit us if they fire.” | 
think I was more nervous than at the 
poste de secours the night before ot 
during the bombardment of Pont-a- 
Mousson. Fear—that is, fear which is 
plainly distinguished from excitement 
and astonishment, takes time to make 
itself realized. As we sped along that 
road behind those ghastly screens, never 
out of range of the German guns, | 
was conscious of a nervous excitement. 


Then a 75 close to the road blazed away, 


the shell whistling over our heads, and 
I remember sympathizing very strongly 
at that moment with John Brown, a 
colored man in our hospital, who, when 
1 asked him why he had joined the 
Foreign Legion, said, ‘Well, madam, 
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| think more out of curiosity than in- 
telligence.” 

We did not break our journey until 
we came to Sampigny, where President 
Poincaré has—or rather had—a sum- 
mer home, for the Germans have pretty 
well riddled the house with shrapnel. 
But the garden looked as lovely as ever, 
and the roses were so fresh and inviting 
that we stopped and picked some of 
them. 

About five miles outside of Verdun 
we came upon a little village where 
Section 2 is quartered in a barn. ‘There 
we had lunch and a long talk with the 
boys. This section has seen nearly 
eighteen months of heavy work at Pont- 
a-Mousson near St.-Mihiel and near 
Verdun. But at this time it was rela- 
tively en repos for repairs, and the 
boys were chafing at their enforced idle- 
ness, and begged Mr. Andrew to see 
what he could do toward having them 
ordered back into the fighting line. 

After luncheon I visited a large hospi- 
tal established in a chateau near the 
boys’ quarters. To this hospital those 
wounded who cannot stand a train 
journey are brought, many of them, of 
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course, to die. Never before had | 
been in a hospital where no women 
nurses were allowed, and | remember 
this visit as the only unpleasant experi- 
ence of my whole trip. There are many 
things that only a woman is able to do, 
and if ever a woman was needed any- 
where it was there in that hospital, 
looking after and comforting, as only a 
woman can, the recovery or the death of 
those desperately wounded men. | still 
feel too deeply to bring myself to talk 
about this. I am told it is one of the 
inevitable horrors of war, and it is use- 
less to dwell upon what cannot be 
remedied. 

From this place we drove in less than 
half an hour to Section 8, installed very 
near Verdun in tents. It had just been 
through a spell of exceedingly severe 
and dangerous work, driving at night 
without lights of any kind over roads 
encumbered with artillery, troops, and 
ravitaillement, and continually exposed 
to shells and gas-bombs, and I thought, 
as I listened to the boys talking to Mr. 
Andrew, that the drivers would be glad 
to change places for a little while with 
Section 2. But we did not linger here 
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very long. A short chat with the leader, 
Mr. Austin Mason, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

brief inspection of the tents, a look 
around the place where the ambulances 
were parked, and we were off for Verdun. 

Verdun! ‘The very name thrilled me. 
Verdun, the city that had been the 
center of the world’s attention for so 
many months, the place that I had never, 
even in my wildest dreams, expected to 
see until the tide of battle had rolled 
forever away from it. And yet, here 
we were really approaching Verdun. 
And then, before I knew it, we had 
passed the walls and were within the 
city itself, entering not by the usual 
route along the Paris road, but from the 
opposite side, by way of the citadel, 
which brought us directly into the prin- 
cipal street and gave us at once a view 
of the ruined town. But being in Ver- 
dun did not give me any idea of -the 
gigantic battle to which this city has 
given its name. It made me realize, 
as nothing else could, that battles to- 
day, although they are named after 
cities and rivers, are fought over entire 
regions. Seeing Verdun brought home 
to me that the “Battle of Verdun” 


WE 


MET ON THE ROAD 


means ammunition-trains at Bar-le-Duc 
and Révigny, means countless postes de 
secours, means shells exploding over 
miles and miles of fields and wooded 
hills, means aeroplanes in the clouds 
and mines down in the earth beneath 
the deepest trench. In Verdun itself 
the only things that suggested war were 
the ruined houses and the white puffs 
of shrapnel smoke visible on the near- 
by hills. 

We wanted to linger and explore the 
town, but we all felt as if it were not 
fitting. We had no business in Verdun, 
our presence there could help in no way, 
and it was impossible not to realize 
that the place was far too sacred for 
sight-seeing. So we did not even get 
out of our automobile. 

We left Verdun on the road for ——, 
where we expected to find and have tea 
with Section 4. The first eight or ten 
kilometers of this journey was in many 
ways the most interesting part of my 
whole trip. The road ran through a 
huge, flat forest and plain where an 
army in reserve was waiting. Never in 
my life have I been in the midst of so 
many men, so much activity. The for- 
est teemed with soldiers. There were 
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MY TRIP TO 


thousands of great trucks carrying sup- 
plies, there were horses, mules, ammu- 
nition-trains, big guns—indeed, every- 
thing that goes to make up a great 
modern army. My eyes could not take 
it all in, my mind could not digest what 
I saw. I sank back in the motor, ex- 
hausted, as we left behind us this end- 
less army and found. ourselves once 
more upon a quiet, well-nigh deserted 
strip of road. 

At —— we were welcomed by the 
French lieutenant attached to the sec- 
tion, Baron de Turckheim, a typical 
French officer, suave and immaculate. 
Indeed, his shining boots and spotless 
clothes were in striking contrast to the 
uniforms of our boys, who literally 
crawled out from under the cars they 
were repairing to come to tea. After 
tea I threw myself on the grass, and 
many of the boys gathered around me, 
very anxious to hear my experiences and 
the latest Paris gossip. 

More than fifty American universities 
and colleges have been represented in 
the field service, and the type was well 
disclosed in the men stretched around 
me on the grass that afternoon. They 
were from all parts of America, and 
included graduates of some six uni- 
versities or colleges. It was hard, of 
course, to get them to talk about any- 
thing so self-revealing as why they were 
doing ambulance-work at the front. 
But I do not believe that a sense of 
adventure was the impelling motive in 
most instances. They did not look the 
part of the soldier of fortune who gives 
fie loyalty lightly to any cause. And 
Mr. jee says that the records of 
the men in the field service, as on file 
at headquarters in Paris, bear out this 
statement. They are men who have 
been leaders in college, who have made 
a good start in business, or law, or en- 
gineering, who have arranged to give 
six months to the cause of France and 
her allies, because they believe in France 
and the things for which she and her 
allies are fighting. The only time they 
ever showed signs of discontent was 
when they were not having hard work 
to do, and I tried to impress upon them 
that no matter what they were doing or 
in what part of the service they were 
working, it was all for the same big 
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cause, carrying the message of love and 
sympathy to France. 

We were pressed to stay to dinner 
and visit in the night the poste de 
secours served by the section in the 
vicinity of Mort-Homme. For sleep- 
ing-quarters I was offered Baron de 
Turckheim’s tent—a tiny, portable room 
that went by the name of “Villa Lor- 
raine.” But we decided after dinner 
to push on to Chalons for the night. 

The drive to Chalons was indescrib- 
ably picturesque, for we skirted along 
the Argonne tills, which were lighted 
up by the constant glimmer of trench 
fusées. En route we found Section 1 
in a lovely glade, their smart, freshly 

ainted cars parked among their tents. 

‘his section “ seen service all along 
the front, in Flanders, on the Aisne, and 
on the Somme before the last two 
months in the sector of Verdun. They, 
too, pressed us to spend the night, but 
we only lingered long enough for Mr. 
Andrew to go over the report of the 
section chief, Mr. Townsend, a charm- 
ing graduate of Princeton. 

‘he night at Chalons passed without 
adventure, except that I was awakened 
once by anti-aircraft guns popping 
away at a Taube. In the morning, 
after walking around the town, we set 
out for Rheims, and entered it on the 
road marked ‘Chalons-Charleville”’ 
Chalons, where we had spent the night; 
Charleville, where, they say, are the 
Great Headquarters of all the German 
armies in the field. Here again I don’t 
know what I had expected to see. I 
believe I had thought of Rheims as a 
city empty and desolate, ruined by 
shell and fire, as are the little villages 
I had been in near Verdun. But the 
first impression was otherwise. Chil- 
dren ran across the street, a trolley-car 
stopped to let off a middle-aged woman, 
a dilapidated fiacre drifted by us, search- 
ing for a fare. One felt that there were 
not enough people about, that there 
was less life than the streets and houses 
led one to expect, but such activity as 
there was seemed normal, and for many 
blocks I saw no destruction. 

But we passed very quickly through 
this part of the city. The cathedral, 
our destination, of course, may be said 
to stand in a sea of ruins, except for 
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the unscathed statue of Jeanne d’Arc. 
The archbishop’s palace gives the im- 
pression of an abandoned wreck thrown 
up on the shore. Many of the houses 
have been burned down to their cellars; 
in others the floors dangle from the walls 
and the walls lean against one another. 
The ruin, one felt, was final, unre- 
deemed, and | was prepared for the 
same emotions when I stood by the 
cathedral. 

The outer roof of tne catnearal, which 
was made of wood, is entirely destroyed, 
as all the world knows; much masonry 
has been crumbled by shells; statues 
have lost heads and hands; the most 
delicate tracery of the Middle Ages is 
obliterated; a pathetic amount of the 
patient, reverent, inspired toil of many 
centuries and countless hands has been 
swept away and blotted out forever. 
But as I stood in front of the great edi- 
fice I felt none of the depression and 
sense of unrelieved loss conveyed by 
the ruined villages near Verdun, and 


even the ruined stores and houses of 
Rheims. The famous cathedral—noted 
architects to the contrary—is for m 
more wonderful than ever. It stil! 
stands in all the grandeur of its mag- 
nificent outlines. Its burned roof, its 
pierced walls, its broken statues envelop 
it with a new nobility, because thes: 
scars tell and will tell forever of th: 
great tragedy through which France is 
passing. The hand of the restore: 
should never touch the cathedral o} 
Rheims except so far as is required fo: 
its preservation. History has always 
been written on/'its walls, and th: 
courage and faith in the heart of 
France to-day -.are worthy of this re 
cording. 

i can only liken the appearance of th: 
Cathedral of Rheims, as | saw it, to the 
face of a beautiful woman which has 
lost the smoeth freshness of youth, but 
which has attained a new beauty 
through the marks that the sorrows 
and vicissitudes of life have left upon it. 


Reunion 


BY OSCAR C. A. CHILD 


UN fast, my little lad, and bring your toys, 
I would not have you leave e’en one behind; 
Bring all your simple, childish woes and joys, 
But follow quickly; run, run like the wind. 


Stride on, young man, at 


ace and catch me up, 


Bring with you what you ve found upon the way— 
A flag, a kerchief, or a jeweled cup— 
But hasten, hasten, while it is yet day. 


And now at last we three together stand 
For just a pause; tis darkening, growing late. 

I lean on you, my youth; child, take my hand— 
Together then we enter yonder gate. 
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Mister Antonio 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


PART 


Act ONE 
=| CITY bar-room of the 
“lower class.” The 


‘| windows, above the 
shades, show the re- 
verse of the painted 
words, “Tug’s Euro- 
pean Café,” in the yel- 
— =a strong sunshine of the April morn- 
ing. Tuc, himself, white jacketed and 
aproned, a sleek, blond Germanic 
type, healthy and strong, is setting out 
“free lunch” upon the counter—a bowl 
of crackers, some cheese, and pickles, and 
sausage. A man is lying asleep on a 
worn old bench against the wall. 

There enters a New York cockney 
street girl of twenty, or thereabout, 
hard, seemingly careless, rather hand- 
some. She wears an exaggeration of a 
“smart” street costume—a little spoon 
hat on one side, with raked feathers; a 
feather boa; a shirt-waist and jacket; 
a plain skirt, even shorter than the al- 
leged fashion; black stockings, and shoes 
with noticeable tops. There are two 
round tables in the room; she goes to the 
nearer, placing her gloves and a red- 
leather bag upon the table. 














Tuc (as she seats herself).—Jeest, Poil! 
Whatcha doin’? Aincha out oily? 

PearL.—Why not? I don’t get no 
sleep anyways. You make me a Swiss 
Ess, Tug. I don’t expect to live no 
longer ’n noon! Whoo! (She rubs her 
forehead.) Rough night. 

Tuc.—It was some rough. 

Pearu (alluding to the man sleeping 
upon the bench).—I see we still got our 
millionaire frien’ with us! 

Tuc.—He’s no good. 

Peart.—Been there all night? 

Tuc.—Yep 

PEARL (apathetically). —Las’ thing be- 
fore I lef’, about two G.M., he was goin’ 
to marry me. He was goin’ to marry 


I 


all we girls. I bet—I bet he’s got a 
wife an’ ten childern! 

Tuc.—Yep. Strick with ’em, too, I 
expeck. 

Pearit.—Whatcha goin’ do with him? 

Tuc.—I’m goin’ to wake him up an 
kick him out in about ten minutes. 

PEARL (dully amused).—My! He says 
he was the King of Siam, las’ night. We 
was callin’ him Si fer short. He never 
said his real name, did he, Tug? 

Tuc.—Naw. What’s the use? He 
didn’t look like no Central Park West to 
you, did he? Small-town stuff. 

Peart.—Uh-uh. To the big burg on 
biznus—tears loose among the pink 
drinks and the pink stockin’s—then 
home to mother out on the pike—and 
“Never no more!” 

Tuc.—Them kind got jest sense 
enough to come to New York to git 
drunk. Home, where he lives, C’lum- 
bus, Ohio, or Saint Looie, maybe, or 
Skweedunk, Pennsylvania, he’ll prob- 
*ly beat the life out o’ one his kids fer 
drinkin’ a glass o’ beer. 

Peart.—Yeh. Or fer tryin’ to kiss 
the school-teacher! 

Tuc.—They’s thousands o’ prom’nent 
guys from all them jay towns git on the 
trains fer N’ Yoik every day in the year 
— comin’ there “on biz’nus” — that’s 
what they let on to themselves. They 
git the biz’nus done in twenty minutes; 
then they git jagged fer three days! 
’S like what the feller says, “My, how 
they hate it!” 

PEARL.—Well, one way it does good, 
though, Tug. You gotta hand ’em this 
much: they bring money int’ the town. 

Tuc.—*‘ Bring money int’ the town?” 
Who gits it? Them big hotels! 

Pear_.—He girnme half a dollar. (She 
laughs loudly, dips her fingers in the glass 
of water and flicks some drops “pes the 
recumbent form.) He puta half a dollar— 

Tuc.—T’ row the whole glass at him. 
I wouldn’t care! I used to live in one 
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them jay towns. I know what them 
birds are when they’re— (He pauses, 
listening to the distant sound of a hurdy- 
gurdy, very sweet and gay in tone, playin 
the preliminary music of the “Toreador’ 
song from “ Carmen.’’) 

PEARL (staring at TuG, her glass poised 
half-way to her lips.)—What’s matter? 

uc.—Hear t = 

Peari.—Hoidy-goidy? 

Tuc.—I bet five dollars cash it’s 
Tony Cameradonio. Yessir! 

Pearit.—Whatcha mean? You can’t 
tell one hoidy-goidy from another, can 
you? 

Tuc.—Sure you can! They’s as much 
diff’ence in hoidy-goidies as they is in 
diff'ent kinds o’ liquor. (He smiles.) 
That’s Tony. He’s got the best. Cost 
money, too! That’s a great little Dago, 
Poil. Yessir, I’m glad to hear it playin’. 
One Ahing, it’s the foist I knowed 
spring’s come ‘round again. 

PEARL (in a dead voice).—* Spring”? 

Tuc.—Yessir! Tony keeps a little 
flower-stand up here a ways in the win- 
ter. But ‘long about the foist week in 
April he outs with his hoidy-goidy an’ 
he’ll play around New York two three 
weeks, maybe; then he'll woik out 
through the country. ’Fore he’s back 
again he’ll woik way out—fur as Chi- 
cago, maybe. 

EARL.—He must be a sport! 

Tuc.—He'll go anywhere he takes a 
notion to—an’ he’ll come back here in 
October with a roll as big as Fat Carrie’s 
arm! That Tony, he’s all right; he 
swings the Dago vote in his ward— 

’ oughta hear that guy talk oncet, Poil! 
He’ s a hel’va fella, that Dago uy—an’ 
when you hear that hoidy-goidy o’ his, 
that’s when you know springtime’s 
come round again. (He laughs.) I like 
to hear it! 

[The music continues to be heard a little 
longer, and the sleeper appears to be 
disturbed by it. He moans and 
tosses—slightly at first; then he 
groans and tries to ease the position 
of his head; he tries to turn over. 

PEARL. —Looks to me like the King o’ 
Siam’s goin’ to fall out o’ bed. Oh, look 
at him! He’s tryin’ to pull the covers 
up! (She flicks water at him.) Better 
get under the quilt, Si—it’s rainin’! 

Tuc.—Rain some more, Poil. 
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THe Man (moaning).—Oof! Oh, 
mercy! What—what’s matter? Whar 
you want, ma? 

Pear (chuckling).—“ Whatcha want 
ma?” Didj’ git that “ma,” Tug 
F’revanses’ sakes! 

Tuc (roaring at the man suddenly). 
Come to, there, you! 

THe Man.—What? 

Tuc.—How long you ’spect to la, 
there? 

THe Man (hoarsely).—Lay where? 
(He sits up wretchedly upon the bench, 
groaning and rubbing his forehead and 
eyes with shaking hands. He 1s revealed 
as a sturdily built man in the fifties; his 
Aushed face—a Midland type—is ordi- 
narily smooth-shaven, but now his grizzled 
beard has a two days’ growth. There are 
discolorations upon his face and a piece 
of black court-plaster runs across his 
temple. His tousled hair is gray. He 
wears no collar, no tie, no coat.) Where 
is it? 

Tuc.—Where’s what? 

THe Man.—Where’s this? (PEARL 
emits a brief shriek of laughter.) 
Where’m I? 

Pearit.—Look! He’s feelin’ fer his 
watch! 

Tuc (bitterly).—Yep; that’s it! That’s 
the way these jay-town jags get a 
straight guy in trouble if you don’t 
t’row ’em out on the street. Say, you! 
You di’n’ have no watch on you when 
you come in here. You di’n’ have nut- 
tin’ but a piece o’ busted watch-chain 
hangin’ loose on ya. You try to make 
out your watch got lifted in my place, 
and I’ll— 

THE Man (appealingly).—What place 
is it? Where is it? 

Tuc.—Thoid Avenue! 

Pear..—Thoid Avenue, N’ Yoik 
City! 

HE Man.—Yes—I know I’m in New 
York. 

Pearit.—Got brains! Right up to 
date, ain’t he! 

Tue Man.—I came to New York on 
business. But how'd I get here? 

uGc.—You come here! Nobody ast 
you! 

Pear_t.—Walked right in the door— 
an’ fell right on the floor! 

Tue Man.—I—I can’t remember! 

[He gets up shakily but quickly, his eye 
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having fallen upon the glass of water 
on Pearu’s table. He seizes itt 
briskly and drains it quickly. There 
is something decided in the way he 
does this—even in his miserable state 
of nerves, he shows that he is a man 
used to taking what he wants. 

PEARL (satirically, as he takes the 
lass). —The house is yours, Mister King 

o Siam. (As he sets it down empty:) 
Thanks, lady! 

Tue Man. —I—haven’t touched 
liquor for four years. 

Tuc.—Not sence the las’ 
was in N’ Yoik, huh? 

Tue Man.—Yes. (He returns to the 
bench limping, and sits.) I—I— Now, 
how’d such a thing happen? I got 
everything all finished up and I was 
going to take the train at five-thirty yes- 
terday afternoon—yesterday— Yes- 
terday was Wednesday, wasn’t it? 

PeaRL.—Friday, Sport. Bad Friday, 
I guess! This is Satady. 

THe MAN (wretchedly).—Ah-h! Me! 

PearRL.—Ja get that “me,” Tug? 
What will ole aunt an’ Deacon Jones say 
if they ever hear how Uncle Si cut up on 
his trip to the city? 

Tue Man.—That’s enough! 
careful who you’re speaking to! 

PEARL.—Oh—ex-cuse me! 

Tue Man.— Bartender, I’d like to 
know what’s become of my coat and 
overcoat. 

’Tuc.—An’ yer hat, too, mister? Don’t 
you want yer hat? (He stoops and picks 
up the rim of a hat from the floor behind 
he bar.) 1 saved it fer you. It’s all 
you left of it after you done a dance 
on it. 

THe Man.—I’ll have to buy another. 

Tuc.—Whatcha goin’ buy it with? 

THe Man. Well, where is my 
money? 

Tuc (nodding grimly to PEaRL).— 
Din’ I tell a (To Tue Man, with 
satirical and threatening deference:) How 
much did you have, mister? 

Tue Man.—lI had a hundred and 
twenty dollars, and my railroad tickets 
—and my watch. 

TuG.—Still his watch! Well, mister, I 
guess maybe you think it’s kind o’ 
funny you wakin’ up here without none 
o’ them things on you— 

Tue Man.—Yes, I do. 
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Tuc.—Well, an’ s’ pose I couldn’t ac- 
count fer none of ’ em, you might feel 
kind o’ like puttin’ in a complaint 
to a cop, huh? Git the place pulled, 
maybe? 

Tue Man (frowning).—Well, I guess 
you don’t want that. 

Tuc.—An’ so I better dig up yer 
watch an’ yer money an’ yer railroad 
tickets an’ yer coat an’ overcoat an’ 
a hunert an’ twunty dollars. You ’ain’t 
missed yer collar an’ tie an’ yer scarf-pin 
yet, have yer? 

Tue Man.—Oh yes, I have! 

Tuc.—An’ I might be responsible, 
as it were? 

Tue Man.—Somebody is. Somebody 
got ’em, and I’m going to get ’em back! 

PearRL.—He’s goin’ to have us all 
sent away, Tug! My, an’ think how 
frien’ly he was las’ night! Ain't he the 
good fella! 

Tuc (He comes out from behind the bar 
to the bench. He speaks fiercely). 
Stan’ up! (THe Man rises mechanically, 
but quickly TuG strikes him violently 
across the forehead, knocking him back 
upon the bench.) You set there an’ 
listen while I tell you somep’m, an’ 
then I’m goin’ to t’row ya out in the 
street! You drawed a blank since 
Wunsty, an’ wake up in my place Satady 
mornin’ an’ put up a squeal! (To 
Pear.) Din’ I t’ought that’s the way 
it ud be? Din’ I said so? 

Pear_.—You hat his number. 

Tuc.—You fell in here las’ night out 
the street, an’ nobody in the place never 
laid eyes on ya before. Oh, you was the 
jolly gent’ then; some skoit had got yer 
watch long ’fore you hit here, an’ you 
said she was welcome to it! You was 
awful liberal—an’ you had jest four doi- 
lars to be liberal wit’! Then you sold yer 
overcoat to a strange fella fer a dollar, 

an’ yer coat to another fer twenty cents 
—an’ you spent two dollars an’ fifty- five 
cents at my bar an’ give the rest an’ 
what was left o’ yer watch-chain round 
rag ey the goils! (He seizes Toe Man 
the shoulders and jerks him to his feet.) 

2 you go out an’ tell a cop about 

it! You'll find one on the corner. 

Tue Man.—Let me alone! 
your hands off me! 

Tuc.—Go on tell him! 
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Tue Man (resisting).—What you do- 
ing? 

Tuc.—I’m t’rowin’ you out in the 
street; that’s all! 

Tue Man.—Don’t do that! 

Tuc.—Get out o’ my place! 
Go on! Go on! 

Tue Man.—Don’t do that! Oh, 
don’t! 1 can’t go out like this! I can’t 
go out in this condition! Don’t put me 
out till I find a coat! 


ad 5 Mate. a 
o on! 


(Tur Man’s detaining hold upon 
Tuc’s arm breaks, and he is thrown, 
staggering, but saves himself from fall- 
ing by clutching the bar, where he 
hangs panting. The sound of the 
hurdy-gurdy bursts loudly upon the 
air in the jubilant “A Frangesa”’ 
march. It is now just outside the 
door. Children’s voices are heard 
shouting and singing with the hurdy- 
gurdy, and there is the shuffling of 
footsteps dancing upon the sidewalk. 
Then the voices of two men are heard 
singing a run in the melody, and the 
gay call of Tony shouting “ Aha! 
Bravo! Tessess?” (“Ten cents,” 
he means.) “ Tessess, please! Some- 
body geef tessess for a pretty music? 
Bravo! Aha!” 

Tue Man.—You’ve got no right to— 

Tuc.—Shut up! 

Peari.—Listen. It’s pretty. 

Tuc.—It’s that Tony! (He goes to the 
screen at the door and looks out chuc- 
kling.) Kids dancin’! Hay! You 
Tony! Who’s yer friend? 

Tony (outside).—Aha, Meesterr Tug! 
How you do? Aha! (The music ts 
the “‘Toreador” song.) 

Tuc.—You come in here! I got 
somep’m fer you! (He goes behind the 
bar. THe Man, meanwhile, apprehensively 
gets himself back to the bench. Tuc sets two 
wine-glasses on the bar.) You Tony, 
come in here! 

[He places a flask of Chianti beside the 
glasses. The music and noise out- 
side reach a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Tony (just outside the door, calling 
gaily:)—Tessess? A nick’? Somebody 
geef a nick’ for a pretty music? (This 
call offhis is jocular, particularly now as 
he is entering the bar of his friend. He 
means it only in joke. He enters with 


Don’t! 
Go on! 
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flamboyant gatety, half shouting, and hold- 
ing his hat in extended hand, moving it 
as if for contributions, his other arm ex- 
tended also, and keeping time to the 
music.) Ain’t nobody geef one nick’ 
for a crazy littla man like me? Aha, 
Meesterr Tug, you make so moch money, 
you goin’ pay me for all de beeg crowd 

bring in a front you’ house. Aha? 
(He laughs loudly, withdrawing his hat 
and tossing a silver dollar on the bar.) 
No! You too rich! Keep de money! 
Only a poor people pay Tony! _I pay! 
You pour one glass Chianti for Tony! 
I invite to join me in one glass o’ wine 
(With expansive gesture, as though invit- 
ing a multitude, his eye falls on Peart. 
He advances toward her as he speaks, his 
step and gesture rhythmic with the con- 
tinuing ““Carmen” music outside. He 
bows to her.) Laydee! I make some in- 
terodoos. Will you ’ave one glass wine 
weet Meesterr Antonio Cameradonio? 
Aha! Dat ees me! 

[She nods, laughing. He laughs, too, 
as if everything were all a good joke. 
He is in the prime of life, strong and 
healthy. His hair is dark and curly, 
his face brown. He wears a corduroy 
coat and trousers of brown-green, old 
but clean, and old, hobnailed shoes; 
his hat is soft, old gray; what shape 
it has is volcanic—a sort of cone. His 
shirt 1s tan, with a large black-and- 
red handkerchief for neckwear. His 
expression and his picturesque and 
frequent gestures are the incarnation 
of gaiety—and in all there is a humor- 
ous exaggeration, as if he played a 
part for you and joined with you in 
makin F ia of it. 

Tuc.—Tell her about that music like 

you done that day. 

[He is chucklingly amused with every- 
thing that Tony does. The music 
has reached the characteristic “Torea- 
dor’’ swinging air. 

Tony (with a flourish).—Oho! Dat 
ees “Toreador”—lke in Espain, wair 
dey fight bool. I make me a po-tree 
about some bool-fight like in Espain 
wair dey allaways Keel dat bool. So! 
(He burlesques the stabs of toreador and 
picador.) 

- 
Oh, de tor-torea-tor-torea-toreador, 
An’ de pic-picka-pic-picka-picador! 
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Eef do bool ’ad a gun, 
Den you see a littla fun, 
But you wouldn’ see no pic—nor no 
toreador! 


Aha! How you like dat po-tree? (He 
laughs with them at his nonsense; he 
swings back to the bar, and, after extending 
his hand for his glass, draws tt back sud- 
denly, struck with a thought.) No! We 
bring Joe; ’e mus’ drink good healt’ 
weet us: 

Tuc (amused).—Joe? Is he that 
wreck you got toinin’ the hoidy-goidy 
handle fer you? 

Tony (gaily).—Joe, ’e my new part- 
ner. (Confidentially.) I tell you. (Tap- 
ping his head.) Not so good ’ere, but 
plenty good—(touching the muscle of his 
arm and turning an imaginary crank)— 
for turn dat ’andle. I call ’im my part- 
ner; dat make ’im please. I tell you: 
| take good care dat poor Joe. He was 
in asylum. Dey don’t treat ‘im nice. No. 
Slug ’im. So—e runaway. Well, you 
see’e come ’ome to’is fam’ly; dey goin’ 
sen’ ’im back. Oho, dat poor Joe ’e 
scairt! I say no, I take ’im—’e can turn 
‘andle for me. ’E fine man to turn 


‘andle. Joe ’e turn ’andle wile I pass 
de ’at. So! Oh, dat Joe, ’e turn ’andle 
fine! So now I am goin’ invite ’im drink 


one glass o’ wine weet us. (Caills:) Joe! 
PeaRL.—I’m scairt o’ them nuts! 
Tony (gazly).—Oh, Joe, ’e fine man! 
[He has taken a metal whistle from his 
pocket, and he blows shrilly upon tt. 
Instantly the music ceases, and Jor 
rushes in, holding a pistol in each 
hand leveled at Tony’s breast. PEARL 
shrieks, gnd Tuc, with an inarticu- 
late cry{ ducks behind the bar; Tue 
Man cries out and covers his face 
with his arm. Tony laughs, and Jor 
fires directly at him, within a foot 
of him. The pistols have the appear- 
ance, at first sight, of actual revolvers, 
but they are boys’ Fourth-of-July 
toys. 
Pearit.—Fer Gosh sake! Cap pistols. 
1 thought— 
Tuc (laughing).—One on me, bo! 
Tow. ne man! Shoot Tony! 
Dat’s right! (Jor puts his pistols in his 
belt, much pleased. He wears a shabby, 
shapeless, old patched suit; his black derby 
hat ts so old that it is soft and irregular 


in outline; he has printed in white chalk 
upon it, in front, the letters “G. A. R.” 
He is about forty. Tony continues:) 
Aha! You goin’ drink one glass o’ 
wine weet me, partner! Joe, ’e ‘ave 
ran’ time if you let ’im shoot pistol. 
TF you don’ let—den, oh, ’e culfer so 
bad! So, well, I buy ’im cap pistol: 
’e feel fine! But ’e wan’ shoot evera- 
body! ’E goin’ shoot everabody wot 
come listen to music. Scare some 
people, yes. So I feex dat up weet 
im. ’E can shoot all ’e want—but | 
say, “Joe, you allaways shoot Tony, 
nobody else!’ (Joe laughs and nods.) 
Yes, sir, ’e soon shoot me as anybody; 
so now ’e got dat in ’is ead good. 
Allaways shoot Tony! Dat make fun 
for de crowd, you see. Dat’s good! 
’E like dat, too—eh, Joe? Some time ’e 
shoot me fifty—eighty time a day! I 
got ‘im train’ fine. “E don’ scare no- 
body an’ dat don’ do me no ’arm—git 
shoot weet cap pistol. I like ’im do dat! 

Jor (cunningly).—I want to shoot you 
so I can scare that feller again. 

Tony.—What fella? 

Joe (pointing to Tue Man, who has 
been sitting upon the bench in a dejected 
attitude).—That feller! 

Tony (remorsefully).—Ah! (Taking 
a step toward THe Man.): Meesterr, you 
*scuse me? I invite you drink one glass 
o wine weet me. 

Tuc.—Dontcha invite him to drink 
nuttin’! J’m goin’ to invite him wit’ 
my foot to fall out in the middle o’ 
the sidewalk. Here, you! I fergot you 
fer a minute. Clear out, now! 

THe Man (shrinking). —I can’t! 
Won’t you give me a hat and coat— 

Tuc.—Yah, if you was any good 
you'd been at the telephone long ago, 
gittin’ somebody ’t knowed you to bring 

ou some clo’es an’ some dough. Go on, 
before I— 

Tue Man.—There isn’t anybody in 
New York I can telephone tolike that. I 
have got some business acquaintances 
here, but I can’t ask them to— 

Tuc.—But you ast me, do ya? (Dash- 
wng at him and grasping him in a “ boun- 
cers hold.””) Git out! This time you're 
goin’ to land plum’ on the sidewalk! 

Tue Man (desperately). — Don’t! 
Don’t do that to me! It ’ll kill me! 

Tony.—You wait one minute, Mee- 
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sterr Tug; I ask you please. (Tua, sur- 
prised, desists, while vue Man, shaking 
and wholly demoralized, supports himself 
by leaning upon the bar. ‘Lony instartl 
smiles indulgently.) Wot make so mone 
troub’? 

Tuc.—This here beat, he come in here 
las’ night, spent two dollars an’ fifty- 
five cents on my bar an’ dam’ near 
bust up my business. "While ago he 
was goin’ to have the place pulled be- 
cause he’d been on a three-days an’ 
woke up wit’ a grouch. 

Tony (to Toe Man).—Wot you say? 

Tue Man (his lips unsteady).—This 
is a horrible thing to happen to me— 

Preari.—That “me” again! 

Tue Man.—I can’t call on anybody in 
this town to help me out—not in a—not 
in a case like this. (Jo Tuc.) If you’d 
just have the decent Christian kindness 
to let me have an overcoat to cover me 
up—and a hat— 

Tuc (sardonically).—Uh-uh! Go on. 

Tue Man.—And if you’d let me have 
a dollar—or—or maybe seventy-five 
cents, | could telegraph for money and 
get it. I'd be all mght if you’d do that. 

Tuc.—You got a fat chance to be 
“all right,” then! See here— 

Tony (interrupting, cheerfully). — 
Wait, Meesterr Tug, please! I tell you 
somet’ing: dees gentiman ’e is from 
some place— (Touching Tue Man’s 
waistcoat lightly.) It’s good clot’! ’E 
is fine man at ‘ome. 

Tuc.—Yep. Prom’nent guy in a jay 
burg! 

Tony (with friendly cheerfulness).— 
Yes! Go to church weet ’ees family. 
Yes! So, ’e come to New York; ’e is 
talk ’ees bizaness weet some gentimens; 
dey are gentimens like ’im; dey go to 
church weet their family. ’E cannot tela- 

hone to soch a kind of gentimens dat 
e ’as gone on a spree—everat’ing stole 
from ’im, smash face, bust open, shot to 
iece, "igh as Geelroy’s kite! No! Deese 
Giessradhatinech gentimens, ’e don’ know 
well enough; ’e make bizaness weet 
them. ’E don’ wan’ know ’e bust loose. 
But if ’e write, telagraph ’ome, ’e git 
’is money to-day; explain 4omet’ing 
w’en ’e reach ’ome, wy ’e make dat 
telagraph. You see? 

Tue Man (anxiously).—That’s the 
way it is—that’s just it. 


Tony (heartily).—I bet you! I been 
bust mysel’. Now, see: Meesterr Tug 
you geef dees gentiman one glass o’ 
wisky; I pay. One glass ’e need bad. 
(Tuc goes behind the bar rather sullenly, 
obeying; Tony continuing:) Joe, you 
finish you’ glass o’ wine? Well, we are 
all pack up to trav’. In my pack in de 
cart is one ole overcoat. Joe, you go 
out, open de pack, bring me dat over- 
coat. 

Tuc.—Aw, g’wan! You ain’t goin’ 
to hand this beat— 

Tony.—Listen! You know, I wan’ 
tell you somet’ing. Dees Chianti, she 
is a good wine. Ta! dat’s a fine glass 
o wine! She make de heart warm. | 
wouldn’ geef dees fella one penny if | 
hadn’t take a drink! 

PEARL.—You goin’ to give him yer 
overcoat? 

Tony.—lI tell you. (Tapping his 
breast.) 1 got a dam’ fool inside o’ me. 
W’en I was right yo’ng fella, twenty, 
twenty-one year ole, I see peopla ’ave 
troub’, I see peopla cry—some woman 
ave dead baby, maybe—I din’ care; | 
look on. I ’ave plenty troub’ belong to 
me. 1 tink dat troub’ wot belong to me 
dat’s all de troub’ in de worl’. But 
wait! I got littla more ole; I begin ’ave 
some troub’ about dat troub’ wot din’ 
belong to me. Yes, sir! I begin to make 
a remember about dat woman ’ave a 
baby dead, maybe, w’en I look on, not 
even say someting to dat woman. 
W’en I close my eye, I see dat woman’ 
face—my ear, dey hear dat woman 
cry! Long time go by; all time I git 
more a dam’ fool dat way.’ Isee some- 
body have bad troub’, an’ if\I go ’way, 
don’ do somet’ing at all, den after I see 
dat somebody’ face; it make a cry at 
me. “W’y di’n’ you do somet’ing to 
’elp my troub’?” it say. So den I git 
a ’urt an’ can’t sleep. So, now, I know 
if I don’ do somet’ing for dees genti- 
man—'e’s got soch a beeg troub’— 
maybe I would go all day, nex’ day, 
maybe, be ’appy all time—but some 
night come, w’en Joe an’ me sleep out 
in a fiel’, maybe, an’ I see dat face. 
““W’y di’n’ you do somet’ing?” it say 
to me, an’ I can’t sleep all night. (Jor 
enters with an overcoat—an old, patched 
one. Tony takes it from him and hands 
it to THe Man. I ama dam’ fool. | 
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‘ate mysel’! But I got to geef ‘im dees 
overcoat, or else sometime I make a 
remember ’ow I di’n’ do somet’ing when 
was a beeg troub’. ’Ere, take ’er! 
It’s a rotten overcoat, anyway; I only 
geef ’er way cause I gotta buy a new 
one! 

Pear (shar»ly, to Tue Man, who is 
holding the coat and staring at it).—Put 
it on! 

(He does so quickly. 

Tony (gaily).—Aha! Now, Meesterr 
Tug, you got a extra ’at some place ere; 
| know dat! Wot you goin’ do weet dat 
extra ‘at? 

Tuc.—Aw, rats! 

[He reaches down behind the bar and 
throws an old cap at Tue Man, who 
catches it and puts it on his head. 

Tony (congratulating THe Man).— 
Aha! All ri’? Yes! Now you can make 
a telagraph. Aha! (He gives him some 
dimes and quarters quickly.) You feel 
fine to-night, meesterr! 

Tue Man.—I—I’m much obliged. I 
won’t forget you. You've been mighty 
kind. I— 

Tony.—You make dat telagraph! 
You hurry! All ri’, now! Good-by! 

Tue Man.—Well, good-by. 

[He goes out quickly. 

Tuc.—Whatcha give that dub yer 
overcoat an’ a dollar, an’ git me to 
give him a cap fer? 

Tony.—/ di’n’ git you to geef ’im 
anat’ing. You geef dat to ’im ‘cause 
you know if you di’n’, sometime you 
wake up in de night an’ you ’ear a 
dam’ fool in you’ inside say to you, 
“Ha, Meesterr Tug, w’y di’n’. you geef 
dat fella no ’at?” 

Tuc.—Aw! Say, he wouldn’t give you 
nuttin’ if you been in his place. An’ 
| betcha if you was ever to meet him 
again, he wouldn’t lift his finger fer ya, 
if he could. 

Tony.—No, no! Now, ’e be fine man 
to me if I meet ’im sometime. 

Tony.—I bet he wouldn’t. I bet he— 

Tony.—Aha! I bet you ten dollar’. 

Tuc.—I gotcha! Shake on it. Ten 
dollars. 

Tony (shaking hands with him across 
the bar).—Ten dollar’! Tis a bet! I 
got you! 

_Tuc.—I know them small-town birds! 
They’re meaner ’n anybody you see in 
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the city. Most people anywhere ’s 
mean, fer that matter. 

Tony.—No! Nobody ees mean. 

Tuc.—Huh? 

Tony.—No! el gnenings 

Tuc.—Well, ot ten dollars that 
says that feller ll be mean if you ever 
run acrost him again! You notice he 
never even took your name to send your 
dollar and your overcoat back, didn’t 
you? 

Tony.—Poora man! ’E too seek—’e 
too rattle. Now we mus’ go, Joe an’ 
me. Laydee, dat ’ealt’ I wan’ drink, 
it’s yours! (He finishes his glass with 
a flourish and bow to her. She fin- 
ishes hers and smiles to him.) So! You 
"ear dat music? Aha, Joe an’ me we 
go out like pitador an’ toreador to 
fight de bool! Our bool, ’e de bad 
weather—but, sunshine or rain, we play 
to get laydee’ smile an’ t’row a nick’, 
tessess — sometime a quarter—half a 


‘dollar to Joe an’ Tony! 


Tuc.—Good-by, Tony. I reckon 

you'll never see that guy again, but if 
ou do you'll be sorry you bet on him. 

You don’t know them kind o’ guy like 
I do. 

Tony.—My frien’, I do know ’im. ’E 
"ad me ’rested las’ May in Avalonia, 
Pennsylvania, for play ’on de street on 
Sunday. ’E is de mayor of Avalonia, an’ 
Joe an’ me we are goin’ to be in Avalonia 
six week’ from to-day! I sen’ you postal 
card wich one win de bet. Good-by, 
Meesterr Tug! Laydee, good-by! (He 
lifts his arms as he goes out, waving his 
cap as though appealing to the crowd for 
contributions.) Team please? Some- 
body geef tessess—a nick’—tessess for a 
pretty music? Bravo! Bravo! Aha! 


Act Two 

SUNSHINY, summer morning in 
A an American town of eight or 

ten thousand people. Tess tastes 
are seen: one is of two stories, with 
an attic window in the gable; there is 
a small side- porch, giving access to 
the front door—and this house is 
more pretentious than its neighbor, a 
one-story house, but neat and compla- 
cent. Both are painted white, with 
green shutters. There are no fences; 
but the cement sidewalk is connected 
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with each front door by a neat, straight 
cement path through the lawn, and be- 
tween the two houses is a big clump of 
lilac in blossom. Narrow geranium-beds 
border the larger house, showing gleams 
of red over a low, green-painted wire 
protector; and the single large window 
in front of the smaller house sports a 
flowering window-box. The windows are 
open and fly-screened. 

These purlieus are near the end if 
the principal “residence street,” and 
upon the fringes of the little town. 
Maple shade-trees line the sidewalk, 
and everything is quiet and bright 
and empty—and commonplace and 
familiar. 

In the distance a church organ is 
heard, playing the last bars of a reces- 
sional hymn, and after a moment two 
Sunday-dressed-up boys pass on their 
way home from church. One “tags” 
the other, and runs off, pursued by his 
fellow. Then June Ramsey 
from the direction of the church. She 
is an attractive young woman, in the 
early twenties, but her expression is 
worried and driven. She is dressed in 
dark clothes that give her an impover- 
ished, country-school-teacher p iad 
not quite that good—but she has made 
a pathetically violent and unsuccessful 
effort for color, one bit of evidence of 
this struggle being a cheap blue feather 
stuck into a second-hand elderly hat, 
where it is obviously out of place. She 
carries a slip of paper in her hand, a 
“missionary leaflet,” and as she comes 
she is twisting it into a tight, contorted 
roll. She gives a quick, anxious glance 
over her shoulder, and drops the paper 
in the corner of the yard of the smaller 
house. Hurrying on, she glances back 
again, appreheuisively, and then scurries 
into the larger house by the front door. 
Then a few dressed-up young people 
and one or two elderly ones, and some 
sedate children, all carrying “missionary 
leaflets,” pass along the sidewalk. 

Minnie Ruippie, a youngish ma- 
tron, comes from the direction of the 
church, humming the recent hymn-tune 
decorously, and fanning herself with a 


small, Sunday-like black fan. She is 


dressed in the modern Sunday best of the 
soberer well-to-do or church-going gen- 
try of the town, and she walks slowly. 


enters — 


She is followed at a distance of five or six 
feet by a wicker baby-carriage propel| d 
by Georce Rupp eg, a thin, pale man of 
thirty. He is of her class and type; he 
wears lump-toed shoes recently 
“shined”; dark, striped trousers, 
“Prince Albert” coat—rather new, but 
not of a fashionable shape—unbuttoned. 
His waistcoat is black, and his “ four-in- 
hand” tie of narrow white lawn. His 
cuffs, shirt, and collar are hard and shin- 
ing, the collar—a standing alae very 
low—exposing the “Adam’s apple.” 
Upon his head he wears a black Derby 
hat; his expression, like his wife’s, is 
0 and lifeless. He half whistles the 
ymn as he wheels the carriage into th: 
yard of the larger house; she lifts th: 
baby from the carriage and carries it into 
the house, still humming her tune, and 
the man seats himself upon the porch 
steps, and fans himself with his hat. 
Then (on the sidewalk) AVALonIA en- 
ters with Eari; they are walking home 
from church together. AVALONIA is a 
very pretty girl of twenty, dressed in a 
charming summer gown and hat—not 
Newport, but sufficiently modish. She 
wears no gloves, but carries a little 
parasol; and she is pleased with the day, 
with herself, and more than pleased with 
hercompanion. Eart is a good-looking 
youth of twenty-three or so; he wears a 
stiff straw hat, a black “sack suit,” low 
shoes, and a white, stiff collar and shirt, 
and a white “Ascot” tie. He is some- 
what distrait and anxious-looking. 


Avatonta.—Well, and I said, “ Well, 
papa, what’s the use your being mayo: 
of the city ’nless you have the best pew 
in the church?” Well, so he— (S/ 
breaks off, observing Ear, who leans be- 
hind her quickly and picks up the paper 
June has dropped.) at’s that, Earl? 

Earit.—Nothing. Mother hates to 
see papers thrown on our grass. 

Avatonia.—It’s this morning’s “ mis- 
sionary leaflet.” It’s got something 
written on it. Let’s see it— 

Eari.—Avalonia, give that back! 

Avatonta.—I don’t have to obey till 
we're married. Listen! It says: “|! 
ain’t going to tell on you. You needn't 
be scared.” That’s funny. It’s in pen- 
cil—with the letters printed—like some 
one trying to disguise their hand. 
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Ear (taking it from her).—No. It’s \of it. Avvy, how about it? Get an 


boys—it’s nothing but boys writing 
notes in Sunday-school. 

(He tears the paper into bits. 

Avatonta.—l expect so. Well, I 
thought your father preached a fine ser- 
mon, especially his paying papa such a 
compliment about the way he runs the 
town, and— 

Mrs. Jonny (AvaAtonia’s sother).— 
Avvy, why’n’t you ask Earl to go ’an 
sit with you on the porch awhile—not 
stand out inthe sun? (She speaks as she 
comes into view upon the sidewalk. Mrs. 
Jorny is a sweet-faced woman of fifty; 
she wears the Sunday best of a prosperous, 
“provincial” matron of some sprightliness 
—a blue silk, with a hat which does not 
match her dress very well. She carries a 
black-silk parasol, open, and a “muis- 
sionary leaflet.” Mrs. Jorny’s expres- 
sion is a cheerful one—she is proud of her 
husband, as 1s shown when she looks at 
him; and she admires him for being a 
successful man, not only the head of the 
town, but the head of his own house. She 
calls to him over her shoulder:) Come on, 
pa! He’s been hangin’ back, Earl, wait- 
in’ to tell your father what a good ser- 
mon he preached. 

Jonny (coming on, smiling). — Well, 
of course J thought it was a good ser- 
mon! (His wife tucks her arm fondly 
into his, and they join Eart and AvALo- 
NIA at the head of the path to the larger 
house, JORNY continuing his remarks as 
they walk. He is not too easily recog- 
nizable as the unfortunate misadventurer of 
Tuc’s European Café. The principal 
change is im his expression, which is 
cheerfully dominant and assured. He 
wears black trousers and a white waist- 
coat, the latter open at the two top buttons, 
and sporting a gold watch-chain with 
large emblems of secret orders; his “sack” 
coat of black silk, very thin, is loose and 
cool; his shoes are well-polished. He 
wears a stiff white shirt, a round collar and 
round cuffs, a starched, white “ four-in- 
hand” tie. His grayish hair is smooth, 
parted on the side, and decorous under a 
straw hat. He carries a small Bible, a 

missionary leaflet,” and a palm-leaf fan. 
He goes on, smilingly:) I don’t suppose 
there’s many mayors in this country get 
that kind of compliments from the pul- 
pit, and I don’t mind saying I’m proud 


idea maybe your daddy’s considerable 
of a man? 

AvaALonta.—Well, you may know how 
to run the town, but you don’t know 
much about takin’ care of yourself. 

Jorny.—How’s that? 

Avatonia.—That time you went to 
New York to give your lecture on “A 
Model Town” and lost your pocket- 
book and watch on the elevated railroad 
and had to telegraph the bank for— 

Mrs. Jorny. — Now, Avvy, your 
papa’s tired bein’ teased about that! 

eee, —Sivame: where’s the baby? 

GeorGce.—Minnie. She’s helpin’ June 
set dinner. 

Jorny.—Come in, Earl; come in. 

|The four move toward the porch. 

Mrs. Jorny.—What struck me as so 
smart, Earl, was the way your father 
made that point in the sermon about our 
town bein’ run the way the Holy Ghost 
would run it. 

Jorny.—Sit down, Earl; sit down. 

[Mrs. Jorny seats herself in a chair 

upon the porch, fanning herself with 
a “‘missionary leaflet.” AVALONIA 
and Earu sit on the steps. JORNY 
stops by the baby-carriage, resting his 
hand upon it, and moving it absently 
backward and forward. 

Mrs. Jorny.—Avvy, can you say the 
text? 

Avatonia.—What for? 

Mrs. Jorny.—You needn’t be so 
smart! Pa, you hand her that Bible. 
“Now, Avalonia, you just read that pas- 
sage out loud; the leaf’s turned down. 

Avatonia.—All right. (She reads, 
sweetly:) “A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem_to Jericho, and fell 

among thieves¢Which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead.” That 
was all the text, mamma. [ like this 

art of the story best: “But a certain 
Runnaiend, as he journeyed, came where 
he was: and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him. And went to him, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him.” That’s the best part! 

Jorny.—That wasn’t the point the 
minister made. The point he made was 
that it wasn’t on the road, but in Jeri- 
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cho, that it happened, and it showed 
that there were thieves in Jericho! The 
man would have been safe if there hadn’t 
been. 

Avatonia.—Well, why didn’t he keep 
away from ’em, then? There were prob- 
ably plenty nice people in Jericho; he 
oughtn’t to been running around with 
thieves! 

Jorny.—He “fell” among them! We 
aren’t told how it happened. We don’t 
know whether it was by accident or 
through some temptation he was not 
enough on his guaed eqjeinthy or couldn’t 
control when it come over him and the 
temptation was around him. The point 
that the minister made—and it was the 
best point I ever heard in a sermon—was 
that this town, thanks to the God-fearing 
people that control it, doesn’t need a 
good Samaritan! (Becoming triumphani 
and a little oratorical.) That’s what he 
said! And it’s true! He said that we’ve 
made it a town that has no thieves to 
fall among. It’s not a big city; but it’s a 
splendid little town, and | named my 
daughter for it. I don’t want to take 
too much credit to myself, but I’ve been 
mayor of this town four terms now— 

Grorce.—You'll be mayor long as 
you'll take it. 

ORNY.—I guess so. And I’ve made 

the cleanest town in this State, or 
any other State. The stranger of good 
intentions is welcome to come here and 
to stay here as long as he wants; but 
bad characters, loose characters, idle 
characters, wanton characters—people 
who get other people in trouble—they’d 
better be on their way! And the bad 
characters that were here; we've got 
them all weeded out. They could go 
where they pleased—they could go to 
Jericho if they wanted to, but they 
couldn’t stay in Avalonia! That’s my 
policy. 

GEORGE (patronizingly).—That’s the 
talk! 

[The Rev. Jesse WALPOLE and Mrs. 
WALPOLE come into view upon the 
sidewalk. Mrs. Jonny nods and 
waves her hand to them. 

Jorny (greeting them).—I want to 

thank you for that sermon. 

[The Rev. Jesse WaALPoLe is an 
excesswely clean-looking man —a 


washed, scrubbed, and brushed look- 
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ing man. His hair is thin and sc» 
pulous; his close-clipped, white mu 
tache 1s as neat as his hair. He wea; 
a black Derby hat and a black fro. 
sutt, the trousers neither shapeless » 
definitely creased. He wears a na: 
row, crisp, white tte—tied in a tri) 
bow with ends an inch longer than 1 
bow; his eyes, behind gold-rimm. 
glasses, are earnest and benevole 
but he is a man utterly with: 
humor. And his wife is similarly u) 
equipped. She is about his age—tha 
1s, nearing sixty. Her black dre: 
and bonnet are not without preten- 
stons to elegance of a sober and out-o/- 
fashion sort, and over her forehead s/ 
wears a primly waved “front” 
dark hair, too young for her face and 
the gray hair upon the back of her 
head. Her expression of serious and 
energetic benevolence is exactly lik 
her husband’s. Both have now a loo! 
of excited determination. 
Wa po.e.—I preached that sermon 
on purpose! I preached it straight at 


you. ; 
Mrs. Jorny.—Come in and sit down, 
<—. 
ALPOLE (as they come to the porch). 


I preached it from the old version: “ A 
certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho”—not “was going down.” 


vil aang aig that sermon because— I’m 


sorry,/but I’ve got something very un- 
pleasant to say to you and to all your 
family. 

Mrs. qgrere.—-Ueglonsanal 

Mrs. Wavpote.—/ thought it might 
be postponed until after you had you: 
dinner and we had ours, but it has to be 
done 

WALPOLE (with sincere feeling).—If a 
surgeon has to use the knife, then the 
sooner it’s done the better, isn’t it? 

eae suppose so. Yes. 

ALPOLE.—As mayor you sit on the 

bench in the police-court, a judge. 
When bad characters are brought befor: 
you, you give them twenty-four hours to 
leave town, or you send them to jail. 
That is your practice. 

pee that’s it. 

ALPOLE.—Mister Mayor, could you 

sit on that bench and pass such sentence 
on a wanderer, if you left one in your 
own home cnouniched 
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ORNY.—What’s that! 
Mrs. Jorny.—Good gracious! 
ORNY.—Well—what 1s it? 
pha revised version of the 


New Testament says, “A certain man ~v 


was going down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho and he fell among thieves.”” What 
about allowing bad characters on the 
wayside? ° Not five miles from here, on 
the Millersville road, there is a nest of 
vice and corruption— 

Jonny (with a long, loud exclamation of 
comprehension).—O-o-oh! you mean that 
road-house! (He sinks to a seat upon the 
steps, weak and smiling with relief, fan- 
ning himself with his hat.) Well, Brother 
Walpole, you, know that’s not in Ava- 
lonia; that’Sfive miles beyond my juris- 
diction. I’ve never even seen it. 

Warpote.—/ have! (Pointing to 
Georce.) Your son-in-law has! 

Mrs. Jorny.—Why, George! 

Wa poLe.—So has another in your 
house! I couldn’t live next door and 
not see that something was wrong over 
here. 

Mrs. WaLpoLe.—lI saw it first. 

Wa.po.te.—I spoke to your son-in- 
law confidentially about it, and he had 
exactly the same belief as I had—that a 
member of this household was behaving 
in a very suspicious way. Now, I’m of 
the Church Militant, and | believe in 
action. Last night George and I watched 
this house in the dark from my study 
window. 

Georce.—Yes, sir. 
about it, too. 

Wa.po.e.—After nine o'clock, when 
you'd all gone to bed, some one slipped 
out of the kitchen door, and George and 
| followed her. 

Avatonta.—* Her’’? 

Mrs. Wa.pote.—It was June Ram- 
sey. 

Mrs. Jorny.—Oh, my goodness, I 
was afraid so! 

WaLPoLe (lamenting sincerely).—Oh, 
this is a pitiful case, but it’s a bad case. 
It would be very simple if it were just 
a case of an ordinary hired girl going 
wrong— 

Mrs. Jorny.—Oh, my! oh, my! 

_ Warpote.—But June Ramsey isn’t 
just an ordinary hired girl; she’s—she’s 
—she is some relation to you, isn’t she? 
Jorny.—Well, not really; she’s the 


Minnie knew 
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daughter of a step-second-cousin of 
mine that wasn’t much use. I certainly 
thought we'd taught her to be a good 
gir 

[ALPOLE (genily).—No. But it’s too 
painful for me to tell you. I’d prefer for 
George to say what we saw. 

GEeorGE.—Well, we followed her to 
the Square, and saw her get on the 
Millersville Interurban. [| kind o’ 
guessed where she was goin’ then, so | 
hitched up my buggy and drove Brother 
Walpole out there to Taylor’s road- 
house. Well, they was havin’ a big 
Saturday night in there; they had a 
hurdy-gurdy goin’ and a lot of ’em danc- 
in’ to it. We didn’t go in; just looked 
through the window—bui we saw June! 
She’d been dancin’—you could tell by 
the way she was wipin’ her face—and 
she was just sittin’ down at a table with 
a feller, and there was two glasses of 
beer on the table. The feller had his 
back to us, and there was couples kept 
dancin’ in between us and them, so we 
couldn’t tell much what the feller looked 
like. Anyway, we must of stood too 
close to the window, or the light struck 
on our faces—because right away June 
saw us. Oh, she knows she’s caught, all 
right! Soon ’s she saw us she said some- 
thing to the feller, and the both of ’em 
ducked out of a door behind ’em. 
Caught the trolley and beat us back to 
town. Anyway, when I got back I told 
Minnie to go to June’s room, and she 
says June was in bed and pretendin’ to 
be asleep. 

Mrs. Jorny.—Oh! 

Grorce.—I forgot to say, before we 
left the road-house I asked a rough that 
works out there if he knew June. | 
didn’t give her name—I just described 
her. Well, he says no, he didn’t know 
her, but she’d been there before—twice, 
he says, and both times she met the 
same young feller. Says he didn’t(know 
him, either. Says both times they 
stayed till after ‘leven o'clock at night. 

Jorny (frowning with the weight of 
judicial duty).—Jennie. (This to his 
wife, who sniffies.) Jennie, is June in 
there getting dinner? 

MINNIE (suddenly appearing in the 
doorway).—She’s about cman | and | 
guess she knows what’s comin’. (Caill- 
ing:) June! 
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[There is a moment’s pause, then JUNE 
comes out of the door. Her eyes are 
fixed upon her hands, which she is 
slowly wiping upon a dish-towel. She 
is bareheaded, and wears a checked 
apron over her dress. With eyes still 
downcast, she comes down the steps 
in silence, and stands before JoRNY 
and Wa.po.e, as if she knew that 
was expected of her. 

ee ahead. 

ORNY (in the voice of a judge, interro- 
gating).—Did you leave my house se- 
cretly, last night, after nine o’clock? 

June (dismally).—Yep. 

Jorny.—Where did you go? 

June (quickly, with a momentary flash). 
—Ask him. (She points to GEorGE, then 
to Wa.pote.) Or the minister. What's 
the use? 

Jorny.—Who was the man you met 
there? 

June.—lI’ll never tell you. 

 eagg  g you'd better— 

RS. JORNY (with agitation).—Wait 
a minute, Milton! Avvy, you go in the 
house now. (AVALONIA at once quietly 
obeys. Mrs. Jonny takes a step toward 
June, but does not come close to her.) June, 
you better tell his name, because you’re 
—you’re in an awful bad fix. You know 
you can’t stay here any more—right 
rie Avalonia in the same house. 
° Seagal 

Rs. Wa pole (gently).—Do you 
think a bad girl can stay in this neigh- 
borhood? 

a (inquiring merely).—Am I bad? 
rs. Jorny.—If you'd tell us his name 

maybe we could make him do the right 
thing by you. 

Mrs. Masobes. — Earl, you ste 
away! These things aren’t for a veal 
to hear. 

[EARL obeys. 

June (mildly surprised).—Do you 
think I’m that bad! 

Mrs. WaLPpo_e.—You met a man out 
at that vile place. You were out twice 
with him till far into the night— 

JuNE (with eyes downcast).—I might 
’a’ let him kiss me a couple o’ times— 
wasn’t anything worse ’n that. 

Mrs. Wa.po_e.—How do we know? 

June.—You mean you believe if peo- 
ple have a chance to be bad you think 
they would be? . 


Mrs. Jorny (sadly).—How can we 
tell? 

Mrs. Watpo.te.—Before I was mar- 
ried I was never out alone with a young 
man after half-past eight in the evening 
in my life—not even with Mr. Waipole. 

June.—Were they afraid to let you? 

Mrs. Jorny.—Shame on you to speak 
like that! After the way ve tried to 
bring you up— 

June.—You didn’t bring me up. I 
was sixteen years old when you took me 
in. You didn’t give me any education— 

Mrs. Jorny.—You were too old to 
edycate then. 


2° * June (as one stating facts, not accusa- 


tions).—You just let me be your hired 
girl. That’s all I am—and I reckon I 
behave like it! . 

Mrs. Jorny.— June, haven’t we 
treated you almost like one of the 
family? 

June.—That’s the trouble. I deen 
nothin’ but a hired girl. But I couldn’t 
go with other hired girls and have a lit- 
tle company or somep’m, because I was 
kind of one of the family, too! My 
life hasn’t been anything but one 
meal after another, and I had to cook 
*em! Cook—set table—wash dishes! 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons I 
could take a walk! (Swallowing.) 
That’s a privilege—in this dern town! 

Mrs. Wareaethi She’s hardened! 

Mrs. Jorny.—Oh, June! What on 
earth ever made you turn out like this? 

UNE (with the calmness of desperation). 
—Well, I'll tell you, and you won’t un- 
derstand it. I was just tired of nothin’ 
happenin’! 

ORNY.—Let me. (Like a prosecuting 
attorney.) Now, this man that you went 
to meet out there— 

June.—You needn’t blame it on him. 
I was kind of mashed on him, maybe, 
a little, but I didn’t have any business 
to be, because he’s got another girl. 

Joxrny.—Well, now, who is he? 

June (doggedly).—You’ll never find 
that out! 

Jorny.—I won't? 

June.—No, you won’t. I don’t know 
his name myself. 

Jorny.—You said you knew he had 


another girl. 
%June.—He told me sc. But he never 
told me his name. He’s a travelin’ man; 
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he spoke to me on the street one day. 
This was his last trip. He ain’t coming 
here any more. 

[Mrs. Jorny and Mrs. WALPOLE cry 
out, The 
others indicate that ‘the case is worse 
than they thoughi, Earu goes slowly 
to the steps of the smaller house and 
sits in despondent attitude. 

Jorny (slowly).—You admit that you 
went there with a strange man who 
spoke to you on the street? 

June.—Yes. (She does not seem to 
plead, or in any way ask for mercy.) 
Well, what you goin’ to do to me? 
Goin’ to turn me off 

Wa po._e.—My heart’s sore for this 
poor creature, but you’ve no right to 
send her out to find a place in another 
family. There might be young men in 
that family, and— 

Mrs. Wat.poLe (gently). — She 
couldn’t get a place here after this. 

Mrs. | aoe (distressed and flurried). 
—You don’t think we ought to keep a— 
a girl like that? I never heard of any- 
body that would keep a girl after they 
found out like this. I don’t— 

Wa pote.—Listen, Mrs. Jorny. Your 
husband knows what to do. 

Jorny (with his hands behind him, as 
though beginning a solemn address).—I 
know we’re all sorry for this girl from the 
bottom of our hearts. But what would 
this town say of its mayor if I let pity 
govern my treatment of her? Every- 
body would hear of it— 

Wa.poie.— Yes, they would, and 
I'm afraid they ought to. (Sympatheti- 
cally.) It’s hard, but you must do 
bat’ s right. 

 Jorny.—Now, I don’t send many bad 
\ Geen back to jail when they’re 
brought before me; I just send ’em out 
of town. That’s how I do, and it keeps 
the town pure. But will I get much 
credit for keeping the town pure if I 
don’t keep my own home pure? 

GEorGE.—You bet you won't! 

Jorny (with an undercurrent of emo- 
tion).—I’ve got to keep both pure. June 
Ramsey, you weren’t really even a dis- 
tant relation, but you’ve had kind treat- 
ment, and you’ve had training in the 
church, but you— (With sudden sin- 
cere pained indignation:) June, you've 
brought shame into our home, and I 
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haven’t the right to send our shame out 
into the town that I’m responsible for. 
After what we know about you now | 
haven’t the right to treat you differently 
from the others. 

JuNE. -] got nowhere to go. 

Jorny.—I’m not going to be harsh; 
Pll buy you a ticket to-morrow for any 
town you decide to go to, and I'll give 
you five dollars. 

June.— I wouldn't 
do. 

Jorny.—Ah, you should have thought 
of that before you got into this trouble. 
It’s too late now! (JUNE suddenly goes 
to the lilac-bush between the two houses 
and sinks down in the grass, her head bent 
so far over that her face cannot be seen. 
Jorny goes on:) I'm sorry—we’re all 
sorry—but that’s all we can do for you; 
and now, after what’s happened, it’s the 
kindest thing. And what would people 
say of me fT let you stay here? (Lifting 
his voice:) June Ramsey, it is my 
duty—(Her head is bowed lowgs at this. 
He pauses briefly, a puzzled \expression 
upon his face.)—it is my duty to—(He 
pauses again, listening.)—my duty— 

Mrs. Jorny.—What’s the matter, 
Milton? Go on. 

Jorny.—What is that? What is that 
sound? 

[They listen, puzzled. The sound is 
heard faintly, from a distance—a 
hurdy-gurdy playing the prelude to 
the “Toreador” song. 

Mrs. Jorny.—It’s only some one 

playin’ a piano. Go on, Milton. 

Jorny.—June, you better pack up 
this afternoon. After what you have 
done That isn’t a piano! 

[The music has suddenly grown con- 
siderably louder, as if the hurdy- 
gurdy had turned a corner. JORNY 
stands rigid, his mouth open. The 
music and a murmur of voices grow 
louder. 

Georce.—It’s a hurdy-gurdy! 

WALPOLE (indignantly).—On the Sab- 
bath? Do you allow that? 

Georce.—lI’ll ’tend to him! 

MinnieE.—Dinner’s ready. 
till after dinner, George. 

Wa.pote.—Mr. Mayor, this thing 
ought to be stopped! 

Jorny (huskily).—I'll see. 

[The music grows louder and the cara- 
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van appears. Tony comes first; he 
is half dancing a jaunty step, mostly 
up and down in the air, and not 
covering much ground, his right arm 
high, flourishing his hat, his left arm 
akimbo, the stem of a red rose in 
the corner of his mouth. Three or four 
feet behind him a small, fat, shaggy 
jackass emerges, drawing the low 
hurdy-gurdy wagon, with Jor grin- 
ning and turning the handle; the 
wagon halts in the street. 
Tony.— 


Eef de bool ’ad a gun, 
You would see a littla fun, 
But you wouldn’ see no pic’—nor no 


toreador! 
+ 


\(Bowing with a flourish to the group.) 
Laydee an’ gentimens, I make some in- 
terodoos: Meesterr Antonio Camera- 
donio, dat is me! (Introducing Jor, who 
bobs his head, laughing:) Dees Joe! (Jn- 
troducing the donkey:) Dees Capitano! 
We make you some littla music! (He 
steps upon the sidewalk, flourishing his 
hat.\—Somebody geef a dime, maybe? 
Aha? (He gestures unconsciously toward 
the porch; JORNY plunges into the house.) 
Tessess, you please, laydee an’ genti- 
man? 


Oh, de pic-picka-pic-picka-pica-dor! 
An’ de tor-torea-tor-torea-torea-dor! 


Eef de bool— 


Wa cpo.e.—It’s an outrage! 

Georce (bellowing at Tony).—Stop 

it! Stop that noise! You stop it! 

Tony (surprised)—Eh? Wot de 

troub’? You say— 

GEORGE (shouting)—You stop that 

thing! 

[Tony waves to Jor. Jor ceases to turn 
the handle, and sits on the edge of the 
wagon, Smiling. 

Tony hein Vou don’ like? (He 

seems dumfounded, extending both his 


hands appealingly to them all.) You don’ >’ 


wan’ Joe an’ me make dat music? 

WALPOLE (indignantly).—Don’t you 
know this is the Sabbath day? 

Tony (with renewed gaiety).—Ye-e-es! 
(Almost sings the word, nodding jubi- 
lantly.) Certumalee! Dat ees one day 
wen God, ’E want ’Is childrun all to be 
’appy! Ye-e-es! 


Mrs. Watpote.—He ought to be 
arrested! 

Tony.—So? You t’ink Sunday is 
bad day? Me, I tink it is one day for 
play some tune. You say, “No! Sun- 
day is one day for jail!” 
tlssace (ominously).—Well, I guess 
that’s where you'll go! 

Tony (ruefully).—She’s wair I wen’ 
las’ year, wen I came dees town. (Turn- 
ing to the donkey.) Capitano, you are one 
wicked jackass! Dey goin’ put you an’ 
me an’ Joe wair you don’ get somet’ing 
at all to eat but one slice bread an’ 
wat. But you ain’ goin’ min’ dat, 
Capitano, because in dat lockup you be 
so busy to scratch, you don’ ’ave no 
time to eat, any’ow! 

MINNIE (in the doorway).—Every- 
thing’s gettin’ cold. Pa’s already at 
table. 

Mrs. Watpo.te.—He ought to tell 
George Riddle to arrest this man. 

Mrs. Jorny.—If you haf to ’rest him, 
George, can’t you wait till after dinner? 

Tony (as if curious).—Who is dat wot 
goin’ take us to jail? 

GeorcE.—Me. 

Tony.—Wot are you? 

GeEorGE (curtly).—Chief P’leece. 

[He throws back his coat and shows a 

gold badge. 

Tony (in gentle confidence, addressing 
the donkey).—Dees such a nice town dey 
don’ need a real one! 

Georce.—I got a notion to go with- 
out my dinner and take you right down 
now! 

Tony (earnestly).—Meesterr, you go 
eat! 

[A dinner-bell rings within the smaller 
house. Mrs. WALPOLE touches her 
husband's sleeve. 

Mrs. Watpo.te.—Come, Mr. Wal- 

pole. 

Tony (to Georce).—But w’en you 
eat, don’ make a belief you put me in dat 
jail! Capitano an’ Joe an’ me, we ain’ 
go in dat jail. (Las’ year, yes! De mayor 
of dees town, Avalonia, ’e ’eard I was 

lay down in de square one Sunday; 
e sen’ brass- button police to ’rest 
me. Nex’ day ’e fine me ten dollar; fire 
me from town queeck. Dees year, no! 
Ha! (Taking a paper from his pocket and 
slapping it with the back of his hand.) I 
got license from de county! It not say 
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somet’ing about not play on a Sunday. 
Hotly.) | know de law! 
‘rest me ’e got make complain’ 
de mayor of dees town for disturb de 
peace, an * de mayor ’e got make warran’ 
to ‘rest me; an I got ten - dollar bet 
‘e won’ make no warran’ for ‘rest one 
‘urdy-gurd’ man! I bet one ten- 
dollar bet *e won’ do it! | play all i 
want! Joe, turn de ’andle! 

[Joe gumps up and grasps handle, but 

stops atan angry shout from GEORGE. 

Grorce.—Stop that! I can get a 
warrant from the mayor in two minutes, 
but I don’t need it. We got an ord’nance 
here says any person’s to be arrested 
that makes any noise of any kind unbe- 
fitting the Sabbath. Now, you 
the handle of that machine 
crank, and I’ll 

Tony (jubilantly interrupting). 
befit’ de Sabb’!’’ Aha! 
Joe, turn de ’andle! 

(GEORGE (fiercely) 

Tony 
to turn, 
hymn). 
hol-jers!” 
dat *ymn? 


you 


jest giv e 
one more 


“Un- 
Nunteso t’ree! 


Better not! 
(marching gaily, as Jor begins 
and the hurdy-gurdy plays the 
“QOn-ward Chris-chain § so-ho- 
You goin’ ’rest me for play 
(Marching and singing.) 
**Mar-chen’ out to war!” You call dat 
unbefit” de Sabb’? “On-ward Chris- 
chain soljers!” (Discomfited, GEORGE 
turns angrily upon his heel and goes into 
the house, after AVALONIA and Mrs. 
Jonny. Mr. and Mrs. WaLpove in- 


dignantly retire into the other house, EARL 


preceding them. Tony\flourishes his cap, 
calling, mockingly:) Tessess? Somebody 
geef a one dime? Tessess, please, for a 
pretty music? (Turns to JOE, motioning 
him to silence.) Enough, Joe! ‘“Chris- 
chain soljers” all gone! (Tony becomes 
suddenly pensive and rueful.) Well, Joe, 
we di’n’ make so much money from dees 
crowd! I guess we been in jail aw ri’ if 
’adn’t been dey got to eat! (He comes 
gaily to Capitano.) Now, we make to eat 
our own sel’. Capitano, you like one 
beeg drink 0’ wat’? (Joe and Tony re- 
move Capitano s harness, TONY continu- 
ing:) Aha! Capitano, ’e get a little 
rest from ‘is ’arness. "E stan’ in de 
shade an’ wag ’is tail for de flies to ride 
on. (Puts a nose-bag on Capitano.) Eh? 
dees de las’ of de oat! Joe, we got fin’ 
some oat before Capitano ’ave ’is supper. 
"E mighty strong jackass, Joe; ‘itch 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 800.—26 
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‘im to strong, beeg tree so “e don’ pull 
“er down! (Joe fires his pistols at Tony 


and laughs.) 
(Tony 
wagon. 


I am dead; much oblige! 
takes a water-bucket from the 
Jor leads Capitano off, TONY 
swinging his bucket and walking beside 
Capitano.) Capitano, | am goin’ fin’ de 
bes’ pump in one ‘alf-mile for get you 
one beeg drink o’ wat’. You got walk 
all over dees town yet to-day, ‘cause | 
am goin’ fin’ dat mayor an’ make you 
interodoos before dark come to-night. 
You an’ me, we got win dat bet! 
| They go off. Fare looks cautious! 
out from the door of his father’s house. 
Then he goes near the luac-bush. 

Ear (calling cautiously).—June? 

[JUNE comes out from the shrubberies. 

JUNE. You better go back; 
might get caught. 

Kari.—l told ’em | didn’t feel like 
eating. June, | acted like a dog. If it 
weren't for busting up both families the 
way it would, I’d tell on myself. But | 
can’t do it! I do care for Avalonia, June. 

JUNE. Yes! 

FarL.—You understood about my 
making love to you a little, June; it was 
just the way you said yourself; things 
were so dead around here | thought I'd 
have to do something a little sporty or 


you 


I'd die! And that part of it didn’t 

hurt you, June; you said so yourself. 
June.—Yep. I said so. 
Eart.—June, I’m sick! You think 


I’m a whelp, don’t you? 

June.—l’ll never tell on you, Earl. 
Anyway, I'll be—(She falters)—I'll be 
somewheres else to-morrow. 

[Tony is heard 

men.” 

Ear. (alarmed).—That Dago saw me 
at the road-house with you. 

June.—Good-by, Earl. 

Ear_.—Good-by. 

|\He goes back into the house. 

moves slowly away 
beries. 

Tony (calling over his shoulder as he 
comes on).—Let Capitano drink de’ ’ole 
bucket, Joe. (Humming, he takes a 
carpet-topped camp-stool from the wagon, 
sits, produces from the wagon a slim bottle 
of red wine, a knife, two forks, sausage 
and bread, also a.plate upon which 
he places lettuce. He mixes a salad- 
dressing of oil and vinegar from two 


singing from ‘“‘Car- 


Junt 
among the shrub- 
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bottles, and speaks absently as he pours 
oil with infinite care.) You watch; one 
drop too littla—she is spoil’. One 
drop too much, she is ruin’! (He 
pours slowly, in silence, both watching 
keenly; Joe kneeling to look the closer. 
The sound of a quick-caught breath, half 
sob, is heard in the silence. Tony jumps 
up, and looks over the hurdy-gurdy in the 
direction whence the sound has come. He 
sees JUNE, sets the bottle quickly down in 
the wagon, utters an exclamation of excite- 
ment, and goes to her eagerly.) \"Tis you, 
laydee! Aha! wair you run away las’ 
night, an’ wot for you make to cry to- 
day? You know somet’ing; aha! wile 
de old ’urdy-gurd’ she play, las’ night 
in dat place, | was watch you dance 
weet dat young man? Aha! All time 
I was watch you, an’ I say, “By Goll’! 
she dance like de bubbla dance in de 
wine!’ You make a remember ’ow all 
time | come to ask you w’ich tune you 
like for de old ’urdy-gurd’ she play? 

JUNE (murmuring).—Yes. 

Tony.—Dees people, dey all gone eat 
on de table; w’y you stay ‘ere to cry an’ 
ain’ gone eat weet em? 

June (choking).—I’m not goin’ to eat 
another meal in that house! 

Tony.—Dees ’ouse. she wair you’ 
poppa live? 

June.—No. I’m the hired girl. I 
was. | got turned off! 

Tony.—Wair you go? 

June.—I don’ know. I got to leave 
town. 

Tony.—Wot town you go to? 

June (gulping)—I don’ know. I 
never been anywheres else. 

Tony (excitedly)—Ere! You look 
"ere! I been all over de country. Look! 
You come eat weet Joe an’ me.’ See! 
Dat Joe; ’e is fine man; ’e don’ ’urt 
nobody! Me? Well, you talk to me las’ 
night; an’ now I make some interodoos: 
Meesterr Antonio Cameradonio, dat is 
me! So now you acquaint’ weet me. I 
tell you bout some town to ge. You 
won’ eat in dat ’ouse, you come eat weet 
us. 

UNE.—I don’ want anything t’ eat. 

Tony (affecting ay = 
been a ’ire’ girl; aha! Too good to eat 
weet a ‘“urdy-gurd’ man! Aw ri’! 
(JUNE gives a desolate laugh at this, looks “ 
briefly and contemptuously at JORNY’S 


house, and walks quickly down to the 
hurdy-gurdy. Tony runs ahead and 
places a camp-stool for her.) So! (She 
sits; he pours a glass of wine for her.) 
You goin’ eat one littla bite. (He puts a 
plate of food in her lap.) People w’en 
ey in troub’ somebody got to make ’em 
eat someting. (JOE eats, sitting on the 
ground. Tony, with bread and a glass of 
wine in his hands, sits on the edge of the 
wagon.) You goin’ drink one glass o’ 
wine, an’ | goin’ tell you wot you ask 


bout some town you want to go. 


June.—lIt couldn’t do me harm now, 
anyways. 

Tony (gaily)—Den w’y not? (She 
drinks half the glass, like a stupid child 
doing what it is told.) Aha! | drink your 
’ealt’! Laydee, you tell me your name? 

Sea tan Ramsey. 

‘ony.—Miss Jiuna—Miss - Ram- 
sey. Ah, ’tis a fine name! Miss June 
Ramsey, I am goin’ tell you somet’ ing! 
Now I got one glass o’ wine insides, | 
am goin’ tell you! Aha! Dat make 
some diff’rent! (JUNE smiles at him 
pathetically; he waves his hand to the 
smile.) Aha! You see? Well, las’ 
night, w’en I stop at dat place, some- 
body come out, say, “Bring de ’urdy- 
gurd’ inside for to let some people make 
to dance.” Well, pretty soon Miss June 
Ramsee, she come an’ make to dance, 
an’, by Goll’! one ’urdy-gurd’ man, ’e 
wish ’¢ make to dance weet Miss June 
Ramsey, I bet you! ‘Miss June Ramsey, 
let me tell you: I keep me one littla 
flower-stan’ in de winter. Sometime 
some rose fall to piece’ maybe; de rose- 
leaf dey lie on my counter, an’ somebody 
come in, open dat door, an’ de win’ she 
blow dem rose-leaf on my counter, poof! 
up in de air—make a rain o’ rose-leaf! 
Miss June Ramsey, w’en you dance in 
dat place las’ night dat rose-leaf rain is 
wot de ’urdy-gurd’ man see w’en ’e look 
at you! 

june (dumfounded).—Me? 

ony.—Aha! But once I turn aroun’ 
an’ wair is Miss June Ramsey? Pft! 
Like dat she ron away, an’ | wait an’ 
I wait, an’ we play an’ we play, but she 
don’ come back—she dance no more! 
(He makes a gesture of utter despair.) 
Well, I got somet’ing queer in my inside, 
‘like (somebody i is my boss—I can ’t do 
wot I wan’ to; I got to do wot ’¢ say 
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I do. Las’ night I wan’ to go to sleep. 
No! Dat boss inside me (tapping his 
breast) “e keep me awake; ’e make 
picture | oy ies June Ramsey all night 
long! “By Goll’!” I say, “I like to 
sleep some time!” “By Goll’! you 
don’!” ’e say. “You goin’ watch dat 
girl dance like rose-leaf in de air!” An’ 
"e win de battle, dat bigga boss! I don’ 
sleep till day'ight! All my life I am 
like dat: if I see some cloud, maybe, 
wen de sun rise—if I see some prima- 
rose open wen de sun set—if I go 
in dat top gallery in de opera in New 
York, an’ dey sing “La Bohéme,” 
Pagliacci, “‘Tosca,” “Carmen,” “‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly”—all night long I| got 
to lie awake! An’ so las’ night de same: 
Miss June Ramsey she dance; Antonio 
Cameradonio, ’e mus’ lie awake! 
June.—lI guess you must be queer if 
you kept awake thinkin’ about me! 
Tony (bursting into laughter).—It ain’ 
me! It’s dat boss in my inside! (Be- 
coming serious.) Now! You tell me 


wot for las’ night you make to dance, 
to-day you make to cry? 
June.—They turned me off for goin 


out to that place to dance. 

Tony (philosophically, his head on one 
side).—Well, she’s a bad place; but you 
are good. If all good people go to a bad 
place, she be a good place. 

June.—They’d never believe I 
good after I went the re. 

Tony.—De mos’ good people, dey 
can’t ’elp belief de mos’ bad fing! It 
make dem feel fine! 

June.—And that young man | went 
with—he’s got another girl. I knew he 
had—but— 

Tony.—You like 
maybe? 

JuNE (wiping her eyes, nodding).—I 
didn’t have any business to— It doesn’t 


was 


"im a good deal, 
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matter. I got to get out o’ town, an’ 
| haven’t got any kin, and I don’t know 
where to Zo. 

Tony.—But w’y you leave dees town? 

June.—lI got to. He said he had to 
treat me just like—like the others. | 
got to get out o’ town in twenty-four 
hours. 

Tony (becoming greatly 
Who say so?) Who tell you, 
leave town so queeck? 

June.—The man I worked for—Mr. 
Jorny. He’s the mayor. 

Tony (cwith still increasing excitement, 
pointing to the larger house).—’E live in 
dees ’ouse? De mayor of Avalonia? *E 
is de man who sen’ you away? 

June.—-Yes. 

[GEORGE comes out of the door, smoking 

at igar. 

Tony.—By Goll’! I have found dat 
man! I am goin’ get ’im come out "ere 
an’ make a littla talk weet me! (To 
Georce:) By Goll’! you ask dat mayor 
come out ere, ‘ave littla talk weet one 
*urdy-gurd’ man! 

Georce.—If you don’t clear out in 
ten minutes I'll just take the trouble to 
get a warrant from the mayor for you! 

Tony (rapturously)—You get dat 
warran’! You tell dat mayor ’e sign dat 
warran’, ’’e sit on dat bench to-morrow 
an’ face one ’urdy-gurd’ man dat’s los’ 
’is overcoat! You ask dat mayor come 
out, order me under ’rest ’imsel’! By 
Goll’, { wan’ to see dat fella! Aha! I 
bet we can make noise enough to get 
*andle! 


‘im! Joe, turn de 
(fiercely).—You 


excited). 
you goin’ 


GEORGE 
careful to make it a hymn! 

Tony (shouting).—I play wot I dam’ 
please! By Goll’, I am goin’ play in 
front o’ dees ’ouse all day! 

[The hurdy-gurdy bursts defiantly 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
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Ideals 
BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


1S Charlesworth drove 
his electric car slowly 
‘| homeward, he caught 
| sight of his elder daugh- 
ter Meta walking with 
Howard Bayne, the 
portrait - painter. She 
was so chaoebed that she did not see him. 
Charlesworth frowned; often enough in 
the past five years he had heard men in 
his club laughingly relate Bayne’s latest 
attempt and failure to ensnare an heir- 
ess. [hen Charlesworth’s brow cleared; 
there was no reason why his twenty- 
year-old Meta should not prove in this 
matter as sensible as other girls. 

He drove up to the old-fashioned, big, 
ugly house that was his home, and which 
he loved with a devotion due to more 
than mere brick and wood. Carefully 
carrying a big florist’s box, he got out 
and entered the house. From the door- 
way he could see that his wife was with a 
caller in the living-room. He stepped 
into the library and began to arrange the 
flowers which he had got for her—anni- 
versary flowers. 

Twenty-two years before, he had 
sought her out, attracted by her money. 
As a youth in college his exceptional 
good looks and clever talk had marked 
him for favor. Rich young men of posi- 
tion had made him, in spite of his pov- 
erty and lack of connections, one of 
themselves. His early idealism had 
shriveled away in those four years of 
dependence on the social charity of his 
wealthy companions. All he had was 
himself, and he meant to win with it 
all that these other men had. He had 
made his bow to rich Helen Wells with 
the determination to marry her. It was 
just twenty-one years since their wed- 
ding-day, and he had loved her with a 
»assion that had never lost its freshness. 
Through that love he had won back a 
large measure of his idealism; through 
her eyes he had learned to look at values 
and to estimate human relations. 











His flowers arranged, he stood at the 
door of the library, gazing at Helen. She 


had risen now, and was standing with 
her caller. His eyes rested proudly on 
her lovely face, so full of sweetness and 
spirit. Her hair was as golden as a 
guinea; her eyes were as blue as flax- 
flowers after rain. At a little distance 
she looked as young as she had on her 
wedding-day. He had never been sorry 
that Meta and Grace had not inherited 
their mother’s beauty; there should be 
in the world only one face like Helen’s. 

Her head was bent with an air of ab- 
sorbed attentiveness toward her caller; 
he had seen that pretty manner of hers a 
hundred times when she was listening to 
the hopes of some struggling writer or 
sculptor. More than one worker in the 
fine arts had dated his first sound faith 
in himself from his friendship with Helen 
Charlesworth. The caller moved tow- 
ard the door, and Charlesworth stepped 
into the library, surprise on his face— 
for she was Mrs. Cannon, a smart so- 
ciety person whom he very much dis- 
liked, and whom he and Helen had 
agreed, years before, not to include 
among their friends. 

Mrs. Cannon having departed, 
Charlesworth hastened with his flowers 
to Helen. Her face sprang into joy at 
the sight of him. 

“You remembered!” she said. 

“Remember what is always with 
me?” he asked. 

They looked at each other radiantly. 
They knew their good fortune in love, 
and kept it the more burnished by their 
keen consciousness of it. 

They sat down before the west win- 
dow, from which they liked to watch the 
sunset. 

“Where else in the city could we get 
such a clear sweep of view as this?” he 
asked. 

Helen did not make her usual reply. 
She looked out at the September foliage, 
already beginning to show the grasp of 
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autumn, and her face wore an expression 
half musing, half distressed. 

The front door opened and Meta en- 
tered, followed by Bayne. She was a tall 
girl, with a rather clumsy, thick figure 
and a dull complexion. She had her 
mother’s regular features, but they 
lacked that subtle fusion which means 
beauty or charm. For the moment, 
however, some secret animation had 
given a little color to her cheeks, a little 
hre to her eyes. Bayne, lounging easily 
behind her, wore his usual air of being 
humorously at home—an air which 
amused the fashionable group: to the 
outskirts of which he belonged. He was 
a dozen years older than Meta, good- 
looking, fresh-faced, worldly, facile, 
ready to be easily pleased if only the 


fleshpots of life were his, and, withal, 
as even Charlesworth had to admit, a 
good painter and a sufficiently diligent 
worker. 

“*Mother,” said Meta, coming forward 
a little heavily, “here is Mr. Bayne. 
Will you give us some tea?” 

Helen rose and busied herself at the 
tea-table, while Charlesworth said a few 
words to Bayne. Meta gazed at the 
advancing sunset, a happy smile on her 
face. 

**We had a wonderful walk,” Bayne 
said to Helen after he had taken tea to 
Meta; “ Miss Charlesworth knows how 
to cover the ground. We did three 
miles. If ] could take a little exercise 
with her now and then I’d never grow 
fat.” 





‘*1’M GLAD YOU LIKE IT,’’ HELEN SAID, EVENLY, ‘‘ FOR YOUR FATHER AND I HAVE TAKEN IT”’ 
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‘And, mother,” Meta said, “as we 
passed the Henry house we saw the 
Henrys going away in a motor with 
traveling-bags.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt Henry’s failed,” 
Bayne said. “That's the way with those 
men that make a little money on the 
Board of Trade. They put it in a mag- 
nificent house, and plunge ahead, sure 
that they'll have as much money next 
year as this. For that matter, we of 
the Bohemian cult do it, too.” 

“It’s a wonderful house,” Meta said. 
“Mr. Bayne tells me they’ve a private 
theater; no other house in the city has 
that.” 

“I’m glad you like it,” Helen said, 
evenly, “for your father and I have 
taken it.” 

Charlesworth stiffened, and glanced 
quickly at his wife. She did not meet 
his eyes. 

“Oh, mother!’ breathed Meta; “oh, 
mother! really?” 

Helen smiled a little wanly. “Are you 
so pleased, dear?” 

“Pleased!” 

“TI do congratulate you all,” Bayne 
said; “it’s the most wonderful place for 
entertaining. Miss Charlesworth, you 
could have a roller skating- rink made. 
You were saying you'd like it. There’s 
oceans of room. 

“Oh, father,”” Meta said; “it’s just 
the house I’d rather be in than in any 
other place in the world.” 

Charlesworth smiled stifly. He and 
Helen had chosen to live in a relatively 
small house, with three servants instead 
of a dozen or more. Their friends were 
chiefly of the professional class, people 
who cared more for work than play, 
more for some continuous line of en- 
deavor than for a succession of fads. 
They gave much to the fine arts, and 
much in charities. Their names rarely 
appeared in the social columns in the 
newspapers, but were inscribed on the 
registers of most of the institutions that 
had for their object the welfare of the 
citVa 

“Of course you've got lovely grounds 
here,” Bayne put in, “but it 1s a bit 
far out.” 

“Surely there are enough cars in the 
world,” Charlesworth thought. “If peo- 
ple want to come to one—” 


“It’s only a matter of ten or fifteen 
minutes more, to be sure,” Bayne said, 
as if answering Charlesworth’s thought; 
“but that’s quite a bit when girls and 
men have as many engagements as they 
do nowadays.” 

“There’s Grace in the garden,”’ Meta 
said. “I must call her in to tea.” 

She passed out through one of the 
long west windows. The sisters met on 
the terrace, and Charlesworth, whose 
ears were keen, heard their greeting. 

“Meta,” Grace said, happily, “I’m 
going out to dinner!” 

Grace was almost as tall as Meta, but 
dark, like her father. She was plain, 
almost to ugliness, though her sweetness 
of expression went far in redemption. 

“Meta, some one has dropped out of 
a dinner Mrs. Cannon is giving, and she 
has asked mother, as a great favor, to 
let me fill in.” 

“How nice!” Meta replied. ‘Mr. 
Bayne is here for tea.” 

“I’m glad,” Grace said, squeezing her 
sister's hand. 

The two re-entered the room. When 
Grace had had her tea, Bayne teok his 
departure. The sisters went up-stairs, 
and on the landing their rather flat 
voices broke into an animated duet. For 

few moments Charlesworth did not 
look at his wife. Then he said, sharply: 

“T didn’t like the way Jack Cannon 
hung around Grace at the country club 
last week—a dissolute, rotten young 
cub!” 

“‘There’s no danger for Grace,”’ Helen 
murmured. 

““What’s become of that young gradu- 
ate student — young Chiltern — that 
Grace played tennis with all summer?” 

“‘He’s gone out to Arizona to teach. 
He’s not very strong, I’m afraid. Grace 
was grieved. That's why I’m glad she’s 
interested in even being asked to be an 
eleventh-hour guest at Mary Cannon’s 
dinner.” 

Charlesworth arose and came to his 
wife. He lifted her face to his. “ Helen, 
dearest,” he asked, “why did you do it?” 

“I—I hadn’t the courage to discuss 
it with you,” she said. knew what 
you'd think and feel—” 

“We've thought and felt alike for 
twenty years till now,” Charlesworth 
said, slowly. 
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“Ah, don’t be hard on me,” Helen 
said. “I have not had the courage to do 
it, and to talk about it, too.” 

“But why?” 

“It’s for the children, Marvin. Some- 
how, with the friends we have chosen, 
they don’t seem to have a very good 
time.” 

“They spend a good many hours with 
us,” Charlesworth said, thinking of the 
walks and rides the four took. 

“Tt’s been a wonderful family life for 
you and me,” she returned, slipping her 
hand into his. “But the children natu- 
rally want something more.” 

“People are always dining here,” he 
protested. 

“Yes, but we give more dinners than 
we are asked to. That’s natural, in a 
way. But haven’t you noticed that the 
children aren’t asked out to dine very 


ASKED, 


““WHY DID YOU DO IT?” 


much? They go to luncheons and to 
theater-parties, but they don’t come 


back with especially happy faces. I’ve 
been thinking that they ought perhaps 
to be thrown with the children of the 
women I was brought up with. But 
such young people would not care to 
come to this old-fashioned house 
She paused, looking to him for help. 
As he remained silent, she added, tenta- 
tively: “You could not expect young 
people brought up as they have been to 
have a sense of real values. They value 
mere things; we'd have to meet their 
standards.” 

Charlesworth remembered how, in 
those first years of his own spiritual re- 
generation, he and she had despised 
mere things, mere worldly assets. They 
had said that they would accept or re- 
ject people for themselves, testing them 
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by mind and soul and character, and by 
no other standard. Background should 
not count; fictitious accessories must be 
ignored. It was on such grounds that 
they wished to take others and be them- 
selves taken. 

“We've lived very happily by our 
creed,” Charlesworth said. 

“Only last week,” Helen murmured, 
“T heard Mary Cannon say that she 
could not understand the ethics of a 
woman who could pay five thousand 
dollars for a painting and dressed her 
plain daughters like chambermaids. She 
meant me. It isn’t that I care what 
Mary Cannon says; it’s only—I’ve been 
wondering if it is fair to the children to 
have them judged so mercilessly. At 
least, oughtn’t we to give them the 
chance of meeting other standards?” 

Charlesworth kept his face averted, 
and then—for they could read each 
other well—Helen spoke plainly and 
passionately : 

“Oh, Marvin, Marvin, did you see 
Meta’s face? And Bayne is the laugh- 
ing-stock of every one he knows! He has 
been rejected by at least ten rich girls. 
| want to save her from him by putting 
her in a position where she can meet 
other men, where they can have a chance 
to find out how dear and clever she is. 
And Jack Cannon— I know that it’s 
only because they’ve lost their money 
that he is thinking of Grace.. I don’t 
mean him to have her. But don’t you 
see, if we entertain lavishly, in the 
Henry house, it will give people a chance 
to find out what the children are really 
like?” 

“Yes,” said Charlesworth, half bit- 
terly, “when a young man eats your 
food he’s got to talk to your daughter. 
Maybe, after several millions of words 
he may really begin to listen to her. 
Maybe, if we have to accept fortune- 
hunters, we’d better have a choice of 
them. Possibly a real man could be 
found 

Helen broke into tears. 

“Forgive me, dearest,” he said, tak- 
ing her into his arms. “I was unkind. 
But it’s like raising ghosts that were 
laid 

“You were never like Ned Bayne or 
Jack Cannon,” Helen said, proudly; 
“‘you were a man, blinded by a false 


light, and stumbling for a little while in 
wrong paths. If either of the children 
could meet a man like you—” 

Hesilencedhergently. “‘It’sstrange,” 
he said, “that among these young doctors 
and lawyers and writers 


Helen shook her head. “They gained 


their sweethearts in college; and some of 


them, whose aims we re like Ned Bayne’s, 
I nipped i in the bud.” 

Chey’re good children,” said Charles- 
worth, after a pause. “They’ve never 
asked for more than we’ve given, never 
questioned any decision. Well, Heler, 
let it be the Henry house.” 

“If it proves to be a mistake,” Helen 
said, ““we can always retreat.” 

He shook his head; retreat was not 
easy. 

“We could choose for ourselves,’ 
Helen said; “‘I do not know how far we 
have the right to choose for the children.” 

Charlesworth put his arm close about 
her. “Come, let us look at the sunset,” 
he said. ‘‘ We'll go together in this as in 
everything. You and I can make our 
own world in the Henry house, as here.” 

“Oh yes,” said Helen, eagerly. 
“Ideals can keep their integrity, Mar- 
vin, no matter what their setting is.” 

In a month the Charlesworths were 
in their new home, and in two months 
Charlesworth felt as if he were living in 
a new world, a new age. They had spent 
before perhaps fifteen thousand a year, 
his own legal earnings. Now they were 
spending of Helen’s money a hundred 
and fifty thousand a year, and many 
charities were mourning their dwindled 
subscriptions. Charlesworth, passing 
through their huge reception-rooms, felt 
as if he were in a hotel or a museum. 
Helen had arranged for themselves a 
suite which had the sun all day long, 
but the sunset views they had loved 
were marred by ugly lines of roofs, and 
the little haven she had hoped to create 
for them was only a makeshift. Never 
for a moment could Charlesworth create 
the illusion that they were in the old 
home where he had learned to love his 
wife and where their children had been 
born. 

Helen, moving back into the circles of 
her youth, had been received as one re- 
turning from an unnecessary exile. Her 
friends frankly rejoiced in the fact that 
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the Henry house was to be used for their 
amusement. Meta and Grace no longer 
walked or rode in the morning. Like all 
the other girls whose play they shared, 
they slept until noon, and gave up the 
rest of the day and night to pleasure. 
The civic work they 
had done was passed 
into otherhands. They 
spent their lives in a 
round of luncheoris, 
matinées, dinners, 
dances, theaters, and 
operas. Helen saw to 
it that their clothes 
were beautiful and 
abundant. 

As the weeks wore 
on, Charlesworth 
watched, almost mor- 
bidly, the change in 
his family relations. 
He missed the com- 
panionship of his 
daughters, and still 
more that of his wife. 
For the old, intimate 
hours he and Helen 
had spent toget her 
were no more. She 
tried to make the time, 
but her new social de- 
mands taxed almost 
every hour. When 
she did gain an even- 
ing with him, some 
element of constraint 
entered into their talk. 
They took refuge in 
reading aloud, each of 
them poignantly aware 
of the division that 
had come between 
them. 

Charlesworth’s first 
alteration in his family 
late in winter. The four were to sit 
down to dinner alone. They were wait- 
ing in the least museum-like of the 
reception-rooms for Grace. 

“Do you realize,” Charlesworth said 
to his wife, “‘that this is the first time 
in weeks that we have all sat down to a 
meal together?” 

“There’s so much going on,” 
mured Helen. 

‘We wouldn’t 
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Meta said, “‘if Grace hadn’t backed out 
of Mrs. Cannon’s dinner.” 
*She’s_ late,” Charlesworth 
glancing at his watch. 
“Oh, she’s finishing a letter to that 
lunger of hers.” 


said, 


THE CHANGE IN META?’’ HE ASKED, SHARPLY 


oe 


Lunger?’” asked 
coldly. 


“Mr. Chiltern,” 


Charlesworth, 


explained Meta 
“that man she used to play tennis with 


last summer. I suppose he’s a lunger, 
Dad; I don’t see why he’d elect to live 
in Arizona if he wasn’t. I don’t see, 
either, why Grace wants to bother to 
write tohim. She’ll never see him again. 
No one but Grace ever saw anything in 
him. Ned Bayne couldn’t endure him.” 

“Chiltern worked harder than Bayne 
ever did,” said Charlesworth, still cold- 
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ly, “and he chose a different sort of play 
for his free hours. If that constitutes a 
basis for dislike—” 

Meta made a heavy caper toward her 
father. ‘Oh, come, Dad; don’t be 
cross. Of course people can’t have any 
use for other people who aren’t doing the 


“I THINK HE DOES CARE A LITTLE FOR ME, MOTHER” 


same things they are. That’s the real 
basis of congeniality—doing the same 
things. Tom Chiltern’s just a dub.” 

“Meta!” Helen protested. 

“Truly, mother. He’s not half so 
interesting as Jack Cannon, but Grace 
had a tiff with Jack yesterday, and to 
punish him got out of old Mother Can- 
non’s dinner.” 

“Ts that what you call Mrs. Cannon?” 
said Charlesworth, in a tone of hard 
distaste. 


Meta laughed rather shrilly. “Oh, 





Dad, it’s just a manner of speaking. 
Every one calls her that because she’s so 
anxious to get her sons married off. One 
reason Grace was glad to get out of the 
dinner was that she’s tired of always 
being planked down beside Jack when- 
ever the Cannons or any of their cronies 
give a dinner. I'll run 
up and tear Grace 
away from her letter 
so you can have your 
food.” 

Charlesworth looked 
after Meta as she 
walked off with unbe- 
coming sprightliness. 
Then he turned to his 
wife. 

“Do you like the 
change in Meta?” he 
asked, sharply. 

“Of course she is 
slangy,” Helen said, 
her eyes downcast, 
“but many of the dé- 
butantes are. It’s only 
a manner that passes. 
Next year Meta will 
have found herself. 
And she’s happy, Mar- 
vin.” 

“She’s noisy,” 
Charlesworth re- 
turned, “noisy and for- 
ever in motion. She’s 
too occupied to know 
whether she’s happy 
or not.” 

“Isn’t it the same 
thing?” Helen asked. 
“She’s always saying 
what a good time she 
is having, and con- 
trasting it with the 
dullness of last year.” 

“She’s growing flippant and cynical,” 
Charlesworth said, bitterly; “‘her sense 
of values is distorted. She’s working to 
get an assured manner, and she’s got a 
loud one. She and Grace have a whole 
horde of Bayneses and Jack Cannons 
surrounding them, and not one real man 
in the lot.” 

“The children are coming back,” 
Heien said, painfully. ‘We'll talk of 
this again, Marvin.” 

Yet neither of them returned to the 
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subject. Charlesworth knew that Helen 
had decided to carry her plan through 
for at least a year. He could not deny 
that Meta and Grace looked happier 
than they had, felt that they were more 
a part of life than they had ever felt 
before, and his sense of justice urged 
him to believe that his wife was within 
her rights in giving them the chances to 
choose how they should spend their 
youth. 

Midwinter passed, and Lent came, 
with its opportunity for older people to 
rest from social diversions. But Meta 
and Grace and their friends kept on at 
their breathless round of gaiety. As the 
months passed, Charlesworth’s discon- 
tent increased to a definite unhappiness. 
He thought he saw a change, too, in 
Helen’s point of view. After they had 
given up their old life she had been, for 
a time, merely detached. Now, it 
seemed to him, she was slipping into the 
amused, half-cynical attitude which was 
the hall-mark of the fashionable set 
which counted on her, or rather on her 
house and her powers of entertaining, 
as a large source of their pleasure. 

It was not his own unhappiness that 
concerned Charlesworth so much as his 
increasing conviction that the life they 
were leading was not good for his daugh- 
ters. What if they did like it? Surely 
Meta, only twenty, was not wise enough 
to know what her environment ought to 
be. Surely a life that had in it no sense 
of real duty to parents, or to the old, 
or to the unfortunate, no sense of rever- 
ence for age, no time for reading or for 
quiet pleasure—surely such a life would 
draw the health from any one’s soul. 
And yet he could not speak to Helen, 
could not act. For the first time in 
twenty years he remembered clearly that 
she was rich, that it was her money that 
they were living on. More and more 
keenly, now that he was oppressed with 
wealth, with things, with mere acces- 
sories, he saw how simple, how un- 
clogged their old life had been. 

It was spring when the situation re- 
solved itself. One evening, toward din- 
ner-time, Meta entered her mother’s 
room with an anxious face. 

“Mother,” she said, “do you know 
where Grace is?” 

Helen ran over Grace’s schedule for 
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the day. “She went to the gymnasium 
this morning,” she said; “then she was 
to take luncheon with some one at the 
Woman’s Athletic Club, and go to the 
matinée. Perhaps she’d have tea, too. 
Yes, I’m sure she would, for she told me 
she’d scarcely be home before half-past 
six.” 

Meta sat down heavily. ‘ Mother, 
you don’t really know where she is 
But of course you wouldn’t, if I don’t,” 
she said, incoherently. “She didn’t go 
to the gymnasium, nor to the luncheon, 
nor to the matinée, for I’ve tele- 
phoned 

At the sound of her distressed voice 
Charlesworth came in from his room. 

*“What’s this?” he asked. 

“They were saying—I overheard some 
girls talking at tea this afternoon,” said 
Meta, breathlessly. ‘“‘They said that 
Jack was drunk last night, at one of his 
clubs, and boasted that he was going to 
elope with Grace—” 

“Nonsense!” 
wouldn’t—couldn’t 

“She told me only last month that 
she wouldn’t dream of marrying Jack,” 
Meta said; “but people change so; 
I’m sure he’s no worse than lots of men, 
and Grace could twist him round her 
little finger 

Helen had seized the house telephone. 
‘If Miss Grace is in her room,” she di- 
rected, ** please ask her to come to mine. 
To Meta she added: ‘She must have 
come in. You're talking nonsense.” 

“An elopement, however romantic, 
wouldn’t be half the fun of a real wed- 
ding,” Meta giggled. ‘‘ And Jack would 
look too handsome as a bridegroom.” 

“T will ask you,” Charle sworth said to 
Meta, in a tone of contempt, “not to 
speak in such a silly fashion. I’d rather 
see Grace dead than married to Can- 
non.” 

The house telephone sounded. Helen 
picked up the receiver, listened, spoke a 
word or two, and then said: 

“Grace isn’t in yet; but it’s not seven 
o'clock. She’s been delayed.” 

“T could ask Ned Bayne to see if he 
could find Jack,” proposed Meta. 

“You will please leave this affair in 
charge of your mother and me, Meta,” 
Charlesworth said, irritably. ‘“‘When I 
need assistance from that time-server 
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““ MARVIN, DEAREST,”’ SHE SAID 


and lickspittle Bayne, I'll let you 
know.” 

A flood of violent color rushed over 
Meta’s face. Then she said, with a 
kind of clumsy dignity: “Please, father, 
don’t say that of Ned. You hurt me 
when you do. For I love him, and we’re 
going to be married.” 

Charlesworth had been walking tow- 
ard the door; he paused, Grace forgot- 
ten in Meta’s announcement. 

“Meta!” cried Helen. 

“Yes, mother,” Meta said, quietly: 
“T know I’ve dined and danced with 
plenty of other men, but I just haven’t 
seen anybody since that day last Sep- 
tember when he first walked with me.” 


, “WON'T YOU TAKE ME BACK?” 


“T suppose you know we think you’re 
talking nonsense,” said Charlesworth. 
crisply. 

“Oh, I know a great deal more than 
you fancy I do,” said Meta, her voice 
breaking. “I know I’m not attractive, 
and that a young, rich, handsome man 
wouldn’t be drawn to me. I have to 
work very much harder than you think, 
in spite of our money, to keep my place. 
I pay for all the good times I have, but 
I want them—and I want Ned.” 

“Meta, I told you his— You know 
what I told you,” Helen said. 

“That he has been trying for years to 
marry a rich girl? Yes, and you may be 
sure my sweet girl friends have told me 
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so, too,” Meta sobbed. ‘ But I—I think 
he does care a little for me, mother, and 

and | think I can make him care 
more. I—I’d just buy him, if I had to, 
but I don’t want it to be that way. 
And if it is that way I—I won’t have to 
believe it. I—I want to be happy in my 
own way on any terms, father.” 

She buried her head on Charles- 
worth’s shoulder and cried quictly. He 
looked at Helen, whose face was white 
and strained. They were standing so 
when Grace entered. 

“Oh, what is it, Meta? 
crying?” she said. 

“Where have 
Helen asked. 

“T’ve been all day in the country with 
Tom Chiltern, mother,” Grace said, her 
face radiant. ‘“‘He came back for a 
week, because his school is closed on 
account of an epidemic of something 
I don’t care what. He came just to see 
me, for he loves me. And, father and 
mother, can’t I marry him after a while, 


He’s 


Why are you 


you been, Grace?” 


and live in Arizona on his salary? 
down-stairs, waiting to ask you.” 
No one spoke, and Grace went on: 
“T hate all this rushing around, work- 


ing so hard just to be gay. I hate every- 
body wanting me to marry Jack Cannon 
just because he needs money. I want to 
be quiet, the way we were last year. 
Nobody paid attention to me then, and 
they only pay attention now to the 
money I stand for. You used to like 
Tom, father. And, truly, his lungs are 
strong in Arizona.” 

Helen held out her arms with a little 
cry, and Grace ran into them. 

“T’ll go down and ask Tom to stay to 
dinner,” Charlesworth said. 

. 

Late that night Helen came home 
from the dance where she had been 
chaperoning Meta. Charlesworth was 
reading in their little sitting-room. He 
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looked up, and rose as she came slowly 
toward him. 

“Marvin, dearest,” she 
you take me back?” 

“Take you back, Helen?” 

“T want to go home to the ugly, dear 
old house. Let Meta have this—”’ 

He put his arms about her and led her 
to the window. The spring air 
sweet, and a young moon rode high. 

“You and I had so much,” Helen 
said. ‘‘We didn’t need money. | 
couldn’t say it to you—and you never 
saw that the girls nad failed socially.” : 

“A father’s blindness,” he said. 

“For ourselves,” went on Helen, “! 
wanted to live forever by the old ideals. 
But there is the other point of view 
that of the fashionable world which 

values its assets of money and position 
as frankly as a lawyer values his mind, 
the actress her emotional power, the 
musician his hands—” 

“T have been stupid,” 
said. 

“Money isn’t quite the same thing as 
popularity,” Helen said, a little sadly, 
“but it can achieve a pretty accurate 
counterfeit presentment of it. Well, 
Marvin, we’ve one child that stood a 
test, Grace. And Meta has the right to 
what we can give her,” sighed Helen. 
“We'll go back to our old home, and let 
Ned and Meta have this house.” 

“Who knows,” reflected Charles- 
worth, happy in their reunion—*‘who 
knows what alchemy may work in 
Bayne? When I think what I was—” 

Helen put her hand over his mouth, 
““My beloved, the best proof | have of 
what you are now is that you didn’t 
know what | was doing—your blessed 
stupidity. Your ideals were so pure 
that they blinded you. Oh, Marvin—I 
don’t think I’ll miss even the children if 
only I can keep you always just as you 
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From “‘Horseless Carriage” to Automobile 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


(Roe WENTY-TWO 
aE years ago a few enthu- 
<4 siastic “‘horseless - car- 


riage’’ manufacturers 
decided that the time 
was ripe for a race. As 
we look back at it now, 
the contest was a mechanical jest. The 
vehicles started bravely and_ then 
stopped lamely, while their drivers made 
repairs. One inventor followed his me- 
chanical wonder with a team of horses. 
The winner of the race had averaged the 
mad speed of seven and one-half miles 
an hour. His engine, carefully tested 
after the feverish contest was over, was 
found to develop an amazing four horse- 
power. 

Consider now the three and one-half 
million automobiles in the United States. 
Their average horse-power is twenty- 
five. So trustworthy are their engines, 
so stanch their construction, that they 
can travel day after day at an average 
speed of twenty miles an hour. Many of 
them spurt over fine stretches of road 
at sixty miles an hour. 

What a contrast between the swift, 
sleek, silent, engine-driven conveyance of 
to-day and the rattling, untrustworthy 
racer of 1895! Surely there must be a 
romantic technical reason for a develop- 
ment so romantically rapid. What in- 
dustrial miracle makes it possible to sell 
in 1917 at an average price of $750 a 
vehicle far superior to the automobile 
that commanded an average price of 
$1,600 even so late as 1905? 

To reply that fully 1,200,000 automo- 
biles were made in 1916 and only 25,000 
in 1905 explains nothing. 

The essential difference between the 
old horseless carriage and the newest 
automobile is one of manufacturing 
methods. Automobiles were once ham- 
mered and sawed out by inventive but 
untutored blacksmiths and carpenters; 
they are now made by csdaieale 
trained engineers and physicists. The 
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microscope is as much a part of a mod- 
ern automobile factory’s equipment as 
a lathe. Without the aid of the chemist 
the extraordinarily cheap and excellent 
car of to-day could not be manufactured. 
The ten thousand admirably organized 
machine operators of a factory produce 
the axles, steering-rods, engines, bolts, 
and springs; but the spirit that broods 
over them is the spirit of the laboratory. 
If automobiles are improved from year 
to year, it isnot alone because there are 
fashions in mechanism as well as in 
Parisian gowns, but also because the 
scientific research, deliberately con- 
ducted by every great factory, reveals 
new possibilities in carbureters, engines, 
rubber, and gasolene. 

Quaint as it has already become, 
even though it is a product of our own 
generation, the old horseless carriage 

was not different from the automobile of 
'917 in operative principle. Power is 
generated to-day from gasolene exactly 
as it was when Gottlieb Daimler made 
the first commercial automobile in 1883. 
The seven- or eight-hundred-dollar tour- 
ing-car of 1917 differs from the young 
antiques that were the butt of comic- 
weekly jokes scarcely a decade ago more 
in the materials of which it is made than 
in its mechanism. 

Before the automobile came, only the 
cannon-maker, the tool-forger, and the 
armor-plate roller had made any sciefi- 
tific study of steel. It is significant that 
millionaires’ automobiles of fifteen years 
ago, which alone had axles and shafts 
that would not break, were made, at a 
cost of perhaps ten thousand dollars 
each, of gun, battle-ship, or tool steel. 
Theautomobile industry wascompelled to 
develop its own metal. And so the re- 
search laboratory became part of the 
factory. Now the cheapest roadster is 
composed of material better than that 
utilized when motoring was young. 
Even the iron industry of the country 
has profited. If the United States is at 








FROM “HORSELESS CARRIAGE” 


last able to compete with Europe in the 
quality and variety of its steel products, 
no small share of the credit belongs to 
the automobile industry. 

Writers of historical fiction perpetuate 
the notion that the art of the old armorer 
has perished. And yet in cars sold for 
only a few hundred dollars, axles and 
crankshafts are to be found infinitely 
superior in texture to the weapons 
of famous swordsmiths. The tales 
of supple yet tough blades that could 
be bent into c'rcles without snapping 
are eclipsed in the less artfully phrased 
reports of tests conducted with crank- 
shaft steel in the metallurgical laboratory 
of any large automobile factory. Could 
the old swords be twisted through six 
complete turns before they broke? An 
axle-shaft can be so twisted. What was 
the tensile strength of the mace that God- 
frey of Bouillon or Richard the Lion 
Heart wielded? How far, in other words, 
could it have been stretched lengthwise 
before it parted? No one knows. But 
the automobile metallurgist is sure that 
it was not the equal in that respect of a 
modern valve-stem—a slim little mem- 
ber that can be extended half its length 
in a testing-machine before it snaps in 
two. 

As soon as the metallurgist discovered 
that the properties of steel could be 
subtly changed by the addition of very 
small quantities of such elements as 
chromium, carbon, manganese, nickel, 
tungsten, or vanadium—as soon, in other 
words, as the problem of making the 
automobile durable and safe had been 
solved by research—the designer vent- 
ured to consider the economics of 
motoring. Heavy automobiles endure, 
but they consume much fuel, and they 
wear out expensive tires very rapidly. 
Light automobiles are more cheaply 
maintained. And so new demands were 
made on the laboratory in the effort to 
save weight without sacrificing strength 
or safety. Is a gear required with teeth 
on the outside as hard as tool-steel and 
yet with a core that shall be soft and 
tough, a gear that shall not weigh more 
than a given number of ounces? The 
metallurgist is asked not only to dis- 
cover the formula for a steel out of 
which a part can be made and which 
must be examined with the microscope to 


TO AUTOMOBILE 

detect the wear to which it has been 
subjected after having run ten thousand 
miles, but also to indicate the methods 
that must be followed by the furnace- 
men in heat-treating the metal. With- 
out the laboratory the designer would be 
helpless. There would be little progress 
from year to year. 

But the designing engineer was not the 
only one who profited by the scientific 
quest for suitable materials. Metal- 
lurgical success was accompanied by a 
truly astonishing development in pro- 
duction methods. Despite the fact that 
the automobile manufacturer of Flint, 
Detroit, Toledo, and Cleveland is in 
direct competition with foreign govern- 
ments, willing to spend fifteen thousand 
dollars to kill or maim a single enemy in 
the trenches; despite the fact that the 
price of raw material has increased one 
hundred, two hundred, even three 
hundred per cent., the price of automo- 


biles has either remained stationary, on 
the whole, or has actually decreased in a 
few instances. 

The industrial system that has made 
this remarkable achievement possible is 


daring in its originality. Nowhere in 
the United States, nowhere in the world, 
is the doctrine of eficiency applied with 
such thoroughness as in the automobile 
factory. The work of human hands has 
been subdivided with a minuteness that 
seems meticulous, but that has resulted 
in almost incredible reductions in costs. 
The broad idea, to be sure, is old. But 
new and very bold is the conversion of 
the entire factory into a transportation 
system which is operated with a preci- 
sion never attained by the most admi- 
rably conducted railway. 

Everything moves in an automobile 
factory—moves at a scientifically deter- 
mined speed from workman to workman. 
Each subdivided task has been so mi- 
nutely analyzed that the exact time re- 
quired for its proper accomplishment is 
known to the second; and because part 
follows part with inexorable, clocklike 
regularity, it is impossible for any man 
to idle away a minute. He is not hur- 
ried. His task is so simple—the mere 
insertion of a_ screw-bolt, the mere 
tightening of a nut, the mere fitting of a 
valve to its seat—that he can perform 
it comfortably. But never must he 
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falter. If he does he is deluged with the 
work that follows. 

This piecemeal fitting together of the 
thousand parts that comprise an auto- 
mobile, technically known as “ progres- 
sive assembling,” is effected with the 
aid of slides or tracks on which pieces 
are pushed from man to man; and of 
traveling chain-conveyers, incessantly 
moved by power. The spectacle of the 
conveyers in operation is one never to be 
forgotten. At one end of a conveyer the 
parts of a rear axle are placed; at the 
other, the completed chassis rolls off on 
its own wheels, propelled by its own 
motor. The entire process of assembling 
the chassis has been carried out in per- 
haps half an hour. At a definite point 
along the conveyer the motor has been 
lowered into place; at another the igni- 
tion system has been installed; at a 
third, the wheels are slipped on their 
axles; at a fourth, the gasolene-tank is 
added; at a fifth, the tank is filled; at 
a sixth, a man mounts the chassis and 
drives away. 

The steam-engine or the electric mo- 
tor by which the chain-conveyer is 
driven is the inflexible commander of 
the chassis assemblers. No regiment is 
better disciplined than they. A ma- 
chine is their general. A baseball team 
is not so admirably co-ordinated. 

The conversion of an entire factory 
into a huge transportation system made 
it possible for seven companies alone to 
produce no less than one million auto- 
mobiles in 1916. When the United 
States lent the Allies five hundred mill- 
ion dollars last spring, newspapers pub- 
lished editorials for a week on the 
enormity of the financial transaction. 
As much as that is spent in a year on 
tires alone. The loan is hopelessly 
dwarfed by the fabulous earnings of the 
motor companies themselves. The value 
of the automobiles manufactured in the 
United States in 1916 is over one billion 
dollars. The largest of all companies 
has a cash bank balance of fifty million 
dollars; two other companies have bal- 
ances of twenty-six million dollars and 
twenty million dollars respectively. The 
gross earnings of a great Detroit factory 
are larger than those of a prosperous 
railway. 


What will be the effect of these mill- 


ions of mechanical vehicles on our life? 
Will the horse disappear? Mr. G. Ar- 
thur Bell, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, has given that question some 
thought. He assures us that, despite the 
widening utilization of the automobile, 
horses have increased in number five per 
cent. since 1910. ‘There are twenty-four 
million horses in the United States, of 

‘ich three million are to be found in 
our cities. Horses are worth twice as 
much now as they were fifteen years 
ago. Automobiles have decreased in 
cost about fifty per cent. And yet 
farmers are buying more and more 
horses! 

Statistics are worthless unless they 
are interpreted. ‘The increasing popu- 
larity of the horse is no reflection on the 
automobile. More land is under culti- 
vation now than ever before, but farm 
labor is scarcer and costlier. Obviously, 
machinery must be used, most of i 
horse-drawn. It follows that the in- 
crease in our horse population is merely 
a sociological phenomenon. 

Nor is it likely that even in the near 
future will the horse be displaced by the 
motcr. There are more than six million 
farms in the country, which means that 
there are but four horses to the average 
farm. Unless the motor-truck can take 
the place of more than four draught ani- 
mals, it is not a profitable investment. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the faster 
our horse population increases the better 
for the general introduction of the 
motor-truck. Not until the average 
number of horses for each farm exceeds 
four will it pay to substitute motors for 
muscles. 

In cities it is otherwise. Dray horses 
are disappearing from the streets of 
Chicago at the rate of 3,500 a year. The 
records of the Chicago Bureau of Li- 
censes reveal that the number of horse- 
drawn vehicles decreased from 58,115 
in I9IO-I19I1I to 49,582 in 1915-1916, 
and that motor-vehicles increased from 
11,088 to 43,129 during the same five- 
year period. In twenty years horses 
will no longer be seen on the streets of 
New York, Philadelphia, Bostcn, and 
other large cities. 

Far more is to be expected of the auto- 
mobile than the elimination of the 
horse. The motor will not in itself solve 
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the problem of distribution—the great 
economic problem of our day—but it will 
exert a profound influence in bringing 
about the improvement of our high- 
ways, and thus it will play its part in 
reducing the cost of living. When 
MacAdam was appointed to supervise 
the furnishing of supplies to the British 
Navy, he found himself hampered by 
the lamentable condition of English 
roads. In one county, people starved 
to death; in the next, agricultural 
products rotted in the fields foe lack of 
roads needed to transport them. Ac- 
cordingly, he invented the type of high- 
way that bears his name. Most of the 
roads in the United States are no better 
than those that gave MacAdam so much 
concern. England had no railways in 
his time, for which reason the distribu- 
tion of food was difficult. Were it not 


for our locomotives and freight-cars, 
our steamers and canal barges, some of 
us might feel the pinch of want even in 
this enlightened day. 

That this picture is not overdrawn 
follows from statistics compiled by the 


Office of Rural Engineering. In 1906 
but little more than eight per cent. of our 
roads had been er by hard sur- 
facing. Even at the present time only 
50,000 of our 2,312,000 miles of roads 
are permanent highways—less than ten 
per cent. The automobile and the mo- 
tor-truck obviously require a smooth 
support in order to be truly efficient. 
Invent a system of rapid transportation 
and a new road must also be devised. 
A passenger-train traveling between New 
York and Chicago in twenty hours is un- 
thinkable on anything but steel rails. 

The effect of the improvements wrought 
as the result -of the self-propelled 
vehicle’s influence is already strikingly 
apparent. When Franklin County, 
New York, voted $500,000 in bonds to 
improve its system of roads, twenty-five 
cans of milk, weighing one hundred and 
twenty pounds each, constituted the 
average two-horse load. After the 
money raised by the bond issue had been 
spent, motor-trucks hauled fifty cans to 
the load. With the sum of $28,000 the 
twelve-mile stretch of road leading from 
Spottsylvania Court House to Frede- 
ricksburg was improved. In a single 
year $14,000 was saved in draying. 
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The estimated cost of hauling the 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, cocton, and 
hay crops of the country is annually 
$153,000,000. No one knows how much 
of that vast sum could be saved if mo- 
tors were able to ply between the farm 
and the railway station. Very few cities 
have compiled statistics. Some light 
is shed on the subject in a report pre- 
pared by the Chicago municipal markets 
—not so much on the influence of good 
roads as on the reduction in haulage 
costs, which is effected by self-propelled 
vehicles running on fine pavements. It 
appears that it costs eleven and one- 
quarter cents to carry one ton a mile by 
motor in the city of Chicago, and seven- 
teen and three-quarter cents by horse. 
The average cost of delivering a package 
by the department - stores, grocery- 
stores, and meat-markets of the city is 
approximately eight cents by motor and 
sixteen cents by horse for each mile. 
Apply these figures to the cities of the 
entire country, and consider further that 
motor-trucks can deliver goods directly 
from the farm to the city retailer, and 
it seems not unreasonable to expect that 
the cost of living must at least be held 
stationary, if it is not actually reduced 
by the wider introduction of mechan- 
ical road vehicles. Surely the horse 
must eventually disappear in our towns, 
at least, if the city consumer pays an 
average of one dollar and ninety cents 
for vegetables which the farmer sells for 
one dollar; if it costs more to haul by 
horse one hundred pounds of produce 
five miles from Chicago wharves to the 
householder or the retail store than to 
ship it by boat from the shores of Lake 
Michigan to Chicago; if it costs nearly 
half as much to deliver a ton of coal by 
horse from the railroad tracks to the 
business district of Chicago as it does 
to ship it four hundred miles by rail 
from southern Illinois to the city. 

But the more general adoption of 
automobile transportation must inev- 
itably affect the petroleum industry pro- 
foundly. As it is, the ingenious produc- 
tion methods which have made it pos- 
sible for one out of every thirty-five of 
us to buy an automobile have brought 
us face to face with a very critical situa- 
tion. The truth is, that the world’s 
supply of gasolene is rapidly nearing 
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exhaustion. Twenty years ago gasolene 
was well-nigh useless; kerosene was the 
profitable fraction distilled from pe- 
troleum. Now oil companies must send 
commercial missionaries to China -and 
India to teach the Orient the virtues of 
the kerosene-lamp. At the present rate 
of consumption the automobile demand 
for gasolene can hardly be supplied for 
another twenty years. 

When we think of power, we are apt to 
think of steam-engines and of coal 
shoveled by grimy stokers into fiery fur- 
naces. Few realize that our gasolene- 
engines, those that are used on the farm 
and on the water as well as on the road, 
generate more than twice the power of 
all our steam plants. Our pleasure 
automobiles alone drive us through the 
country at a staggering total expenditure 
of eighty-five million horse-power. If 
all the gasolene-engines in the country 
were to run for only ten hours a day, our 
gasolene supply would be exhausted in 
a month. 

It is abundantly evident that within 
the next decade a new fuel must be found 
for the automobile. Germany has de- 
monstrated the possibility of driving 
motor-vehicles with benzole, a_by- 
product obtained in the manufacture of 
coke. But since benzole is not produced 
in sufficiently large quantities, and since, 
moreover, it is required in the manufact- 
ure of explosives, dyes, and chemicals, 
it is not likely to take the place of gaso- 
lene. 

Kerosene must drive the automobile 
of to-morrow. Unfortunately, it does 
not vaporize so readily as gasolene. Nor 
can it be efficiently utilized for road 
locomotion in engines that now consume 
gasolene. New feeding devices must be 
invented; a new, simple type of carbu- 
reter must be devised; a new kind of 
engine must be created. All this auto- 
mobile manufacturers have foreseen. 
For many months their research engi- 
neers have been at work. When the 
price of gasolene reaches sixty cents or 
more a gallon, the kerosene automobile 
will appear. 

Since the crude oil supply of the 
world is steadily dwindling, the inven- 
tion of a satisfactory kerosene-engine 


must inevitably prove but a makeshift 
which will tide us over for a decade or 
two. What then? Either the alcohol- 
engine or the electric storage-battery 
will be intensively developed for me- 
chanical propulsion. 

Of alcohol there can never be a short- 
age, simply because it can be distilled 

rom anything that has grown out of the 

soil—from rotting stumpage, from saw- 
dust, from grain, from wood, from dry 
husks of corn—in a word, from vegeta- 
tion, living or dead. Here we have both 
a chemical and an engineering problem. 
The chemist must discover some cheap 
way of converting the vegetal wastes of 
the farm and the lumber wastes of the 
forest and sawmill into alcohol, and the 
engineer must design an engine which 
will burn the new fuel satisfactorily. 
Long before the kerosene situation shall 
have become crucial, iong before gaso- 
lene shall have ceased to drive auto- 
mobiles, that problem will have been 
solved. So great is the need for in- 
dustrial alcohol that whether or not we 
consider the future of our motor pleas- 
ures, it must be obtained in large quan- 
tities. 

It is more difficult to forecast the part 
which electricity will play in the future 
automobile. The storage-battery of our 
day is not adapted oe long-distance 
journeying; ic is also heavy, even in its 
more improved form. Until Thomas A. 
Edison, about twenty years ago, began 
the experiments which culminated in a 
type of battery entirely new in prin- 
ciple, no substantial improvement had 
been made for half a century in methods 
of storing electricity. The marked suc- 
cess of the electric commercial truck in 
cities, the need of a battery which will 
be far lighter, far more miserly in its 
expenditure of energy than any storage 
cell with which we are at present familiar, 
is in itself a stimulus to invention in 
a field which only Edison seems to 
have explored with conspicuous success. 
Moreover, the cost of our current is 
steadily decreasing as the electrical ap- 

lications of water-power are broadened. 

hen the long-distance electric auto- 

mobile comes, we shall ride, in a sense, 
on waterfalls. 
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The White People 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
PART II 


Synopsis oF Part I.—Jn a wild and remote corner of Scotland, Y sobel, the youthful 
mistress of Mutrcarrie Castle, dwells alone in her ancestral home, cared for by two 
faithful kinsfolk, her nurse, Jean Braidfute, and the librarian, Angus Macayre. 
A tragic moment in the annals of the family has marked her birth: her father was killed 
while hunting, and her mother, prostrated by the event, lingered only until little Ysobel 
was born. When Ysobel grows to girlhood her nurse tells her how her mother in her 
last moments seemed mysteriously aware of her dead husband’s presence. Something 
of this eerie sense of presences beyond this world develops in the child. One day, on 
the fog-covered moors, she beholds a mysterious and shadowy band of ancient warriors 
file by—the White People—among them a child—wee Brown Elspeth, with whom she 
plays. In later years she goes to mingle in the great world of London, and there 
meets the genius Hector MacNairn, whose books have long delighted her and with 


whom she feels a spiritual kinship. 


4] WENT to tea under the 
big apple-tree. It was 
very big and old and 
=4| wonderful. No wonder 
? 4] Mr. MacNairn and his 
| mother loved it. Its 
S43) great branches spread 











out raber than I had ever seen the 
branches of an apple-tree spread before. 
They were gnarled and knotted and 
beautiful with age. Their shadows upon 
the grass were velvet, deep and soft. 
Such a tree could only have lived its life 


in such a garden. At least it seemed so 
to me. The high, dim-colored walls, 
with their curious, low-cornered towers 
and the leafage of the wall fruits spread 
against their brick, inclosed it embrac- 
ingly, as if they were there to take care 
of it and its beauty. But the tree itself 
seemed to have grown there in all its 
dignified loveliness of shadow to take 
care of Mrs. MacNairn who sat under 
it. I felt as if it loved and was proud 
of her. 

I have heard clever literary people 
speak of Mrs. MacNairn as “survival 
of type.” Sometimes clever people be- 
wilder me by the terms they use, but I 
thought I understood what they meant 
in her case. She was quite unlike the 
modern elderly woman, and yet she was 
not in the least old-fashioned or démodée. 
She was only exquisitely distinct. 

When she rose from her chair under 
the apple-tree boughs and came forward 
to meet me that afternoon, the first 


things which struck me were her height 
and slenderness and her light step. Then 
I saw that her clear prohle seemed cut 
out of ivory, and that her head was a 
beautiful shape and was beautifully set. 
Its every turn and movement was ex- 
quisite. The mere fact that both her 
long, ivory hands enfolded. mine thrilled 
me. I wondered if it were possible that 
she could be unaware of her loveliness. 
Beautiful people are thrilling to me, and 
Mrs. MacNairn has always seemed more 
so than any one else. This is what her 
son once said of her: 

“She is not merely beautiful; she is 
Beauty—Beauty’s very spirit moving 
about among us mortals; pure Beauty.” 

She drew me to a chair under her tree, 
and we sat down together. | felt as if 
she were glad that I had come. The 
watching look I had seen in her son’s 
eyes was in hers also. They watched me 
as we talked, and I found myself telling 
her about my home as I had found 
myself telling him. He had evidently 
talked to her about it himself. I had 
never met any one who thought of 
Muircarrie as | did, but it seemed as if 
they who were strangers were drawn by 
its wild, beautiful loneliness as I was. 

I was happy. In my secret heart I 
began to ask myself if it could be true 
that they made me feel a little as if I 
somehow belonged to some one. I had 
always seemed so detached from every 
one. I had not been miserable about it, 
and I had not complained to myself; 
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1 only accepted the detachment as part 
of my kind of life. 

Mr. MacNairn came into the garden 
later, and several other people came in 
to tea. It was apparently a sort of 
daily custom—that people who evi- 
dently adored Mrs. MacNairn dropped 
in to see and talk to her every afternoon. 
She talked wonderfully, and her friends’ 
joy in her was wonderful, too. It evi- 
dently made people happy to be near 
her. All she said and did was like her 
light step and the movements of her 
delicate, fine head—gracious and soft 
and arrestingly lovely. She did not let 
me drift away and sit in a corner looking 
on, as | usually did among strangers. 
She kept me near her, and in some subtle, 
gentle way made me a part of all that 
was happening—the talk, the charming 
circle under the spreading boughs of 
the apple-tree, the charm of everything. 
Sometimes she would put out her exquis- 
ite, long-fingered hand and touch me very 
lightly, and each time she did it I felt as 
if she had given me new life. 

There was an interesting elderly man 
who came among the rest of the guests. 
I was interested in him even before she 
spoke to me of him. He had a hand- 
some aquiline face which looked very 
clever. His talk was brilliantly witty. 
When he spoke people paused as if they 
could not bear to lose a phrase or even 
a word. But in the midst of the trills 
of laughter surrounding him his eyes 
were unchangingly sad. His face 
laughed or smiled, Lt his eyes never. 

“He is the greatest artist in England 
and the most brilliant man,” Mrs. 
MacNairn said to me, quietly. “But he 
is the saddest, too. He had a lovely 
daughter who was killed instantly, in 
his presence, by a fall. They had been 
inseparable companions and she was the 
delight of his life. That strange, fixed 
look has been in his eyes ever since. | 
know you have noticed it.’ 

We were walking about among the 
flower-beds after tea, and Mr. MacNairn 
was showing me a cloud of blue larkspurs 
in a corner when I saw something which 
made me turn toward him rather quickly. 

“There is one!” I said. “Do look at 
her! Now you see what I mean! The 
girl standing with her hand on Mr. Le 
Breton’s arm.’ 


Mr. Le Breton was the brilliant man 
with the sad eyes. He was standing 
looking at a mass of white-and-purple 
iris at the other side of the garden. 
There were two or three people with him, 
but it seemed as if for a moment he had 
forgotten them—had forgotten where he 
was. I wondered suddenly if his daugh- 
ter had been fond of irises. He was 
looking at them with such a tender, lost 
expression. The girl, who was a lovely, 
fair thing, was standing quite close to 
him with her hand in his arm, and she 
was smiling, too—such a smile! 

“Mr. Le Breton!’ Mr. MacNairn 
said in a rather startled tone. ‘‘The 
girl with her hand in his arm?” 

“Yes. You see how fair she is,”’ I an- 
swered. “And she has that transparent 
look. It isso lovely. Don’t you think 
so? She is one of the White People.” 

He stood very still, looking across the 
flowers at the group. There was a singu- 
lar interest and intensity in his expres- 
sion. He watched the pair silently for 
a whole minute, I think. 

“Ye-es,” he said slowly at last, “I 
do see what you mean—and it is lovely. 
I don’t seem to know her well. She 
must be a new friend of my mother’s. 
So she is one of the White People?” 

“She looks like a white ,iris herself, 
doesn’t she?” I said. ‘‘ Now you know.” 

“Yes; now I know,” he answered. 

I asked Mrs. MacNairn later who the 
girl was, but she didn’t seem to recognize 
wd description of her. Mr. Le Breton 

had gone away by that time, and so had 
the irl herself. 
he tall, very fair one in the misty, 
ale-gray dress,” I said. “‘She was near 
Mr. a Breton when he was looking at 
the iris-bed. You were cutting some 
roses only a few yards away from her. 
That very fair girl?” 

Mrs. MacNairn paused a moment and 
looked puzzled. 

“Mildred Keith is fair,” she reflected, 
“but she was not there then. I don’t 
recall seeing a girl. I was cutting some 
buds for Mrs. Anstruther. I—” She 


paused again and turned toward her son, 
who was standing watching us. I saw 
their eyes meet in a rather arrested way. 

“Tt was not Mildred Keith,” he said. 
“Miss Muircarrie is inquiring because 
this girl was one of those she calls the 
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White People. She was not any one 
I had seen here before.” 

There was a second’s silence before 
Mrs. MacNairn smilingly gave me one 
of her light, thrilling touches on my arm. 

“Ah! I remember,” she said. “‘ Hector 
told me about the White People. He 
rather fancied I might be one.” 

I am afraid | rather stared at her as 
I slowly shook my head. You see she 
was almost one, but not quite. 

“I was so busy with my roses that | 
did not notice who was standing near 
Mr. Le Breton,” she said. “Perhaps 
it was Anabel Mere. She is a more 
transparent sort of girl than Mildred, 
and she is more blond. And you don’t 
know her, Hector? I dare say it was 
she.” 

I remained in London several weeks. 
I stayed because the MacNairns were 
so good to me. I could not have told 
any one how I loved Mrs. MacNairn, 
and how different everything seemed 
when I was with her. I was never shy 
when we were together. There seemed 
to be no such thing as shyness in 
the world. I was not shy with Mr. 
MacNairn, either. After I had sat under 
the big apple-tree boughs in the walled 
garden a few times | realized that I had 
begun to belong to somebody. Those 
two marvelous people cared for me in 
that way—in a way that made me feel as 
if | were a real girl, not merely a queer 
little awkward ghost in a far-away castle 
which nobody wanted to visit because it 
was so dull and desolate and far from 
London. They were so clever, and knew 
all the interesting things in the world, 
but their cleverness and experience 
never bewildered or overwhelmed me. 

“You were born a wonderful little 
creature, and Angus Macayre has filled 
your mind with strange, rich furnishings 
and marvelous color and form,” Mrs. 
MacNairn actually said to me one day 
when we were sitting together and she 
was holding my hand and softly, slowly 
patting it. She had a way of doing that, 
and she had also a way of keeping me 
very near her whenever she could. She 
said once that she liked to touch me 
now and then to make sure that I was 
quite real and would not melt away. I| 
did not know then why she said it, but 
I understood afterward. 


Sometimes we sat under the apple- 
tree until the long twilight deepened into 
shadow, which closed round us, and a 
nightingale that lived in the garden be- 
gan to sing. We all three loved the 
nightingale, and felt as though it knew 
that we were listening to it. It is a 
wonderful thing to sit quite still listening 
to a bird singing in the dark, and to dare 
to feel that while it sings it knows how 
your soul adores it. It is like a kind of 
worship. 

We had been sitting listening for quite 
a long time, and the nightingale had just 
ceased and left the darkness an exquisite 
silence which fell suddenly but softly as 
the last note dropped, when Mrs. Mac- 
Nairn began to talk for the first time of 
what she called The Fear. 

I don’t remember just how she began, 
and for a few minutes I did not quite 
understand what she meant. But as 
she went on, and Mr. MacNairn joined 
in the talk, their meaning became a clear 
thing to me, and I knew that they were 
only talking quite simply of something 
they had often talked of before. They 
were not as afraid of The Fear as most 
people are because they had thought of 
and reasoned about it so much, and 
always calmly and with clear and open 
minds. 

By The Fear they meant that mys- 
terious horror most people feel at the 
thought of passing out of the world they 
know into the one they don’t know at 
all. 

How quiet, how still it was inside the 
walls of the old garden, as we three sat 
under the boughs and talked about it! 
And what sweet night scents of leaves 
and sleeping flowers were in every breath 
we drew! And how one’s heart moved 
and lifted when the nightingale broke 
out again! 

“If one had seen or heard one little 
thing, if one’s mortal being could catch 
one glimpse of light in the dark,’”’ Mrs. 
MacNairn’s low voice said out of the 
shadow near me, “The Fear would be 
gone forever.” 

“Perhaps the whole mystery is as 
simple as this,” said her son's voice—“‘as 
simple as this: that as there are tones 
of music too fine to be registered by 
the human ear, so there may be vibra- 
tions of light not to be seen by the 
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human eye; form and color as well as 
sounds; just beyond earthly perception, 
and yet as real as ourselves, as formed 
as ourselves, only existing in that other 
dimension.” 

There was an intenseness which was 
almost a note of anguish in Mrs. 
MacNairn’s answer, even though her 
voice was very low. I involuntaril 
turned my head to look at her, ome | 
of course it was too dark to see her face. 
I felt somehow as if her hands were 
wrung together in her lap. 

“Oh!” she said, “if one only had some 
shadow of a proof that the mystery is 
only that we cannot see, that we cannot 
hear, though they are really quite near 
us, with us—the ones who seem to have 
gone away and whom we feel we cannot 
live without. If once we could be sure! 
There would be no Fear—there would 
be none!” 

“Dearest” —he often called her 
“Dearest,” and his voice had a wonderful 
sound in the darkness; it was caress and 
strength, and it seemed to speak to her 
of things they knew which | did not— 
“‘we have vowed to each other that we 
will believe there is no reason for The 
Fear. It was a vow between us.” 

“Yes! Yes!” she cried, breathlessly; 
“but sometimes, Hector—sometimes—” 

“Miss Muircarrie does not feel it—” 

“Please say ‘Ysobel’!” I broke in. 
** Please do.” 

He went on as quietly as if he had not 
even paused: 

“Ysobel tola me the first night we 
met that it seemed as if she could not 
believe in it.” 

“It never seems real to me at all,” I 
said. ‘‘Perhaps that is because I can 
never forget what Jean told me about 
my mother lying still upon her bed and 
listening to some one calling her.’’ (I 
had told them Jean’s story a few days 
before.) “I knew it was my father; Jean 
knew, too.” 

“How did you know?” Mrs. Mac- 
Nairn’s voice was almost a whisper. 

“T could not tell you that. I never 
asked myself how it was. But I knew. 
We both knew. Perhaps”—I hesitated— 
‘it was because in the Highlands people 
often believe things like that. One hears 
so many stories all one’s life that in the 
end they don’t seem strange. I have 


always heard them. Those things you 
know about people who have the second 
sight. And about the seals who change 
themselves into men and come on shore 
and fall in love with girls and marry 
them. They say they go away now and 
then, and no one really knows where— 
but it is believed that they go back to 
their own people and change into seals 
again, because they must plunge and 
riot about in the sea. Sometimes they 
come home, but sometimes they do not. 

“A beautiful young stranger, with soft, 
dark eyes, appeared once not far from 
Muircarrie, and he married a boatman’s 
daughter. He was very restless one 
night, and got up and left her, and she 
never saw him again; but a few days 
later a splendid dead seal covered with 
wounds was washed up near his cottage. 
The fishers say that his people had 
wanted to keep him from his land wife, 
and they had fought with him and killed 
him. His wife had a son with strange, 
velvet eyes like his father’s, and she 
couldn’t keep him away from the water. 
When he was old enough to swim he 
swam out one day, because he thought 
he saw some seals and wanted to get 
near them. He swam out too far, per- 
haps. He never came back, and the 
fishermen said his father’s people had 
taken him. When one has based stories 
like that all one’s life nothing seems 
very strange.” 

“Nothing really is strange,” said 
Hector MacNairn. “Again and again 
through all the ages we have been told 
the secrets of the gods and the wonders 
of the Law, and we have revered and 
echoed but never believed. When we 
believe and know all is simple we shall 
not be afraid. You are not afraid, 
Ysobel. Tell my mother you are not.” 

I turned my face toward her again in 
the darkness. I felt as if something was 
going on between them which he some- 

ow knew I could help them in. It was 
as though he were calling on something 
in my nature which I did not myself 
comprehend, but which his profound 
mind saw and knew was stronger than 
I was. ‘ 

Suddenly I felt as if I might trust to 
him and to It, and that, without being 
troubled or anxious, I would just say the 
first thing which came into my mind, be- 
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cause it would be put there for me by 
some power which could dictate to me. 
I never felt younger or less clever than 
I did at that moment; I was only Ysobel 
Muircarrie, who knew almost nothing. 
But that did not seem to matter. it 
was such a simple, almost childish thing 
I told her. It was only about The 
Dream. 

“The feeling you call The Fear has 
never come to me,” I said to her. “And 
if it had I think it would have melted 
away because of a dream I once had. 
I don’t really believe it was a dream, but 
I call it one. I think I really went 
somewhere and came back. I often 
wonder why I came back. It was only 
a short dream, so simple that there is 
scarcely anything to tell, and perhaps 
it will not convey anything to you. But 
it has been part of my life—that time 
when I was Out on the Hillside. That 
is what I call The Dream to myself, ‘Out 
on the Hillside,’ as if it were a kind of 
unearthly poem. But it wasn’t. It 
was more real than anything I have 
ever felt. It was real—real! I wish 
that I could tell it so that you would 
know how real it was.” 

I felt almost piteous in my longing to 
make her know. I knew she was afraid 
of something, and if I could make her 
know how real that one brief dream 
had been she would not be afraid any 
more. And I loved her, I loved her so 
much! 

“T was asleep one night at Muir- 
carrie,” I went on, ‘and suddenly, with- 
out any preparatory dreaming, I was 
standing out on a hillside in moonlight 
softer and more exquisite than I had 
ever seen or known before. Perhaps 
I was still in my nightgown—I don’t 
know. My feet were bare on the grass, 
and I wore something light and white 
which did not seem to touch mé. If it 
touched me I did not feel it. My bare 
feet did not feel the grass; they only 
knew it was beneath them. 

“Tt was a low hill I stood on, and I was 
only on the side of it. And in spite of 
the thrilling beauty of the moon, all but 
the part I stood on melted into soft, 
beautiful shadow, all below me and 
above me. But I did not turn to look 
at or ask myself about anything. You 
see the difficulty is that there are no 
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earthly words to tell it! All my being 
was ecstasy—pure, light ecstasy! Oh, 
what poor words! But I know no others. 
If I said that 1 was happy—happy/— 
it would be nothing. I was happiness 
itself, 1 was pure rapture! I did not 
look at the beauty of the night, the sky, 
the marvelous melting shadow. I was 
part of it all, one with it. Nothing held 
me—nothing! The beauty of the night, 
the light, the air were what I was, and I 
was only thrilling ecstasy and wonder 
at the rapture of it.” 

I stopped and covered my face with 
my hands, and tears wet my fingers. 

“Oh, I cannot make it real! I was 
only there such a short, short time. 
Even if you had been with me | could 
not have found words for it, even then. 
It was such a short time. I only stood 
and lifted my face and felt the joy of it, 
the pure marvel of joy. I only heard 
myself murmuring over and over again: 
‘Oh, how beautiful! how beautiful! Oh, 
how beautiful!’ 

‘And then a marvel of new joy swept 
through me. I said, very softly and 
very slowly, as if my voice were trailing 
away into silence: ‘Oh-h! I—can—lie 
down—here — on—the — grass— and — 











sleep . . . all—through—the—night— 
under—this—moonlight. . . . I can sleep 
—sleep—’ 


“| began to sink softly down, with the 
heavenliest feeling of relaxation and re- 
ce as if there existed only the soul of 

eautiful rest. I sank so softly—and 
just as my cheek almost touched the 
grass the dream was over!” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. MacNairn. 
you awaken?” 

“No. I came back. In my sleep I 
suddenly found myself creeping into my 
bed again as if | had been away some- 
where. I was wondering why I was 
there, how I had left the hillside, when 
I had left it. That part was a dream— 
but the other was not. I was allowed to 
go somewhere — outside — and come 
back.” 

I caught at her hand in the dark. 

“The words are all wrong,” I said. 
“It is because we have no words to de- 
scribe that. But have I made you feel 
it at all? Oh! Mrs. MacNairn, have | 
been able to make you know that it was 
not a dream?” 


“Did 
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She lifted my hand and pressed it 
passionately against her cheek, and her 
cheek, too, was wet—wet. 

*“No, it was not a dream,” she said. 
“You came back. Thank God you came 
back, just to tell us that those who do 
not come back stand awakened in that 
ecstasy—in that ecstasy. And The Fear 
is nothing. It isonly The Dream. The 
awakening is out on the hillside, out on 
the hillside! Listen!’ She started as 
she said it. “Listen! The nightingale 
is beginning again.” 

He sent forth in the dark a fountain— 
a rising, aspiring fountain—of golden 
notes which seemed toreachheavenitself. 
The night was made radiant by them. 
He flung them upward like a shower of 
stars into the sky. We sat and listened, 
almost holding our breath. Oh! the 
nightingale! the nightingale! 

“*He knows,” Hector MacNairn’s low 
voice said, “‘that it was not a dream.” 

When there was silence again I heard 
him leave his chair very quietly. 

“Good night! good night!” he said, 
and went away. felt somehow that he 
had left us together for a purpose, but, 
oh, I did not even remotely dream what 
the purpose was! But soon she told me, 
almost in a whisper. 

“We love you very much, Ysobel,” 
she said. “You know that?” 

“T love you both, with all my heart,” 
I "decal “Indeed I love you.” 

“We two have been more to each 
other than mere mother and son. We 
have been sufficient for each other. But 
he began to love you that first day when 
he watched you in the railway carriage. 
He says it was the far look in your eyes 
which drew him.” 

“T began to love him, too,” I said. 
And I was not at all ashamed or shy in 
saying it. 

“We three might have spent our lives 
together,” she went on. “It would have 
been a perfect thing. But—but—” 
She stood up as if she could not remain 
seated. Involuntarily I stood up with 
her. She was trembling, and she caught 
and held me in her arms. “He cannot 
stay, Ysobel,”’ she ended. 

could scarcely hear my own voice 
when I echoed the words. 

“He cannot—stay?” 


“Oh! the time will come,” 


she said, 





“when people who love each other will 
not be separated, when on this very 
earth there will be no pain, no grief, no 
age, no death—when all the world has 
learned the Law at last. But we have 
not learned it yet. And here we stand! 
The greatest specialists have told us. 
There is some fatal flaw in his heart. At 
any moment, when he is talking to us, 
when he is at his work, when he is asleep, 
he may—cease. It will just be ceasing. 
At any moment. He cannot stay.” 

My own heart stood still for a second. 
Ther there rose before me slowly, but 
clearly, a vision—the vision which was 
not a dream. 

“Out on the Hillside,” I murmured. 
‘Out on the Hillside.” 

I clung to her with both arms and 
held her tight. I understood now why 
they had talked about The Fear. These 
two who were almost one soul were try- 
ing to believe that they were not really 
to be torn apart—not really. They 
were trying to heap up for themselves 
proof that they might still be near each 
other. And, above all, his effort was to 
save her from the worst, worst woe. 
And I understood, too, why something 
wiser and stronger than myself had led 
me to tell the dream which was not a 
dream at all. 

But it was as she said; the world had 
not learned the Secret yet. And there 
we stood. We did not cry or talk, but 
we clung to each other—we clung. That 
is all human creatures can do until the 
Secret is known. And as we clung the 
nightingale broke out again. 

‘O nightingale! O nightingale!’’ she 
said in her low wonder of a voice. 
“What are you trying to tell us!” 


What I feel sure I know by this 
time is that all the things we think 
happen by chance and accident are only 

art of the weaving of the scheme of 
life When you begin to suspect this 
and to watch closely you also begin to 
see how trifles connect themselves with 
one another, and seem in the end to 
have led to a reason and a meaning, 
though we may not be clever enough to 
see it clearly. Nothing is an accident. 
We make everything happen ourselves: 
the wrong things because we do not 
know or care whether we are wrong or 
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right, the right ones because we uncon- 
sciously or consciously choose the right 
even in the midst of our ignorance. 

I dare say it sounds audacious for an 
ordinary girl to say such things in an 
ordinary way; but perhaps I have said 
them in spite of myself, because it is not 
a bad thing that they should be said 
by an every-day sort of person in simple 
words which other every-day people can 
understand. I am only expressing what 
has gradually grown into belief in my 
mind through reading with Angus an- 
cient books and modern ones—books 
about facts and religions, books about 
philosophies and magics, books about 
what the world calls marvels but which 
are not marvels at all, but only workings 
of the Law most people have not yet 
reasoned about or even accepted. 

Angus had read and studied them all 
his life before he began to read them with 
me, and we talked them over together 
sitting by the fire in the library, fasci- 
nated and staring at each other, I in one 
high-backed chair and he in another on 
the opposite side of the hearth. Angus is 
wonderful—wonderful! He knows there 
is no such thing as chance. He knows 
that we ourselves are the working of the 
Law—and that we ourselves could work 
what now are stupidly called “miracles” 
if we could only remember always what 
the Law is. 

What I intended to say at first was 
merely that it was not by chance that I 
climbed to the shelf in the library that 
afternoon and pushed aside the books 
hiding the old manuscript which told the 
real story of Dark Malcolm of the Glen 
and Wee Brown Elspeth. It seemed like 
chance when it happened, but it was 
really the first step toward my finding 
out the strange, beautiful thing I knew 
soon afterward. 

From the beginning of my friendship 
with the MacNairns I had hoped they 
would come and stay with me at Muir- 
carrie. When they both seemed to feel 
such interest in all I told them of it, and 
not to mind its wild remoteness, I took 
courage and asked them if they would 
come to me. Most people are bored by 
the prospect of life in a feudal castle, 
howsoever picturesquely it is set in a 
place where there are no neighbors to 
count on. Its ancient stateliness is too 
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dull. But the MacNairns were more 
allured by what Muircarrie offered than 
they were by other and more brilliant 
invitations. So when I went back to the 
castle | was only to be alone a week 
before they followed me. 

Jean and Angus were quite happy in 
their quiet way when I told them whom 
I was expecting. They knew how giad 
I was myself. Jean was full of silent 
pleasure as she arranged the rooms I had 
chosen for my guests, rooms which had 
the most sweeping view of the moor. 
Angus knew that Mr. MacNairn would 
love the library, and he hovered about 
consulting his catalogues and looking 
over his shelves, taking down volumes 
here and there, holding them tenderly in 
his long, bony old hand as he dipped into 
them. He made notes of the manu- 
scripts and books he thought Mr. Mac- 
Nairn would feel the deepest interest in. 
He loved his library with all his being, 
and I knew he looked forward to talking 
to a man who would care for it in the 
same way. 

He had been going over one of the 
highest shelves one day and had left 
his step-ladder leaning against it when 
he went elsewhere. It was when | 
mounted the steps, as I often did when 
he left them, » md I came upon the 
manuscript which related the old story 
of Dark Malcolm and his child. It had 
been pushed behind some volumes, and 
I took it out because it looked so old 
and yellow. And I opened at once at 
the page where the tale began. 

At first I stood reading, and then I sat 
down on the broad top of the ladder 
and forgot everything. It was a savage 
history of ferocious hate and barbarous 
reprisals. It had been a feud waged be- 
tween two clans for three generations. 
The story of Dark Malcolm and Ian Red 
Hand was only part of it, but it was a 
gruesome thing. Pages told of the bloody 
deeds they wrought on each other’s 
houses. The one human passion of Dark 
Malcolm’s life was his love for his little 
daughter. She had brown eyes and 
brown hair, and those who most loved 
her called her Wee Brown Elspeth. lan 
Red Hand was richer and more powerful 
than Malcolm ~* the Glen, and therefore 
could more easily work his cruel will. He 
knew well of "Malcolm? s worship of his 
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child, and laid his plans to torture him 
through her. Dark Malcolm, coming 
back to his rude, small castle one night 
after a raid in which he had lost followers 
and weapons and strength, found that 
Wee Brown Elspeth had been carried 
away, and unspeakable taunts and 
threats left behind, by Ian and his men. 
With unbound wounds, broken dirks 
and hacked swords, Dark Malcolm 
and the remnant of his troop of 
fighting clansmen rushed forth into the 
night. 

“Neither men nor weapons have we 
to win her back,” screamed Dark Mal- 
colm, raving mad, “but we may die 
fighting to get near enough to he to 
drive a dirk into her little breast and save 
her from worse.” ' 

They were a band of madmen in their 
black despair. How they tore through 
the black night; what unguarded weak 
spot they found in Ian’s castle walls; 
how they fought their way through it, 
leaving their dead bodies in the path, 
none really ever knew. By what strange 
chance Dark Malcolm came upon Wee 
Brown Elspeth, craftily set to playing 
hide-and-seek with a child of lan’s so 
that she might not cry out and betray 
her presence; how, already wounded to 
his death, he caught at and drove his 
dirk into her child heart, the story only 
offers guesses at. But kill and save her 
he did, falling dead with her body held 
against his breast, her brown hair stream- 
ing over it. Not one living man went 
back to the small, rude castle on the 
Glen—not one. 

I sat and read and read until the room 
grew dark. When I stopped I found 
that Angus Macayre was standing in the 
dimness at the foot of the ladder. He 
looked up at me and I down at him. 
For a few moments we were both quite 
still. 

“Te is the tale of lan Red Hand and 
Dark Malcolm you are reading?” he said 
at last. 

“And Wee Brown Elspeth, who was 
fought for and killed,” I added, slowly. 

Angus nodded his head with a sad 
face. “It was the only way for a father,” 
he said. “A losed of hell was Ian. 
Such men were savage beasts in those 
days, not human.” 

oe the manuscript with my 





hand questioningly. ‘Did this fall at 
the back cess by accident,” I asked, 
“or did you hide it?” 

“I did,” he answered. “It was no 
tale for a young thing to read. I have 
hidden many from you. You were al- 
ways poking about in corners, Ysobel.”’ 

hen I sat and thought over past 
memories for a while a the shadows 
in the room deepened. 

“Why,” I said, laggingly, after the 
silence—why did I call the child who 
used to play with me ‘Wee Brown 
Elspeth’ ?” 

“It was your own fancy,” was his 
reply. “I used to wonder myself; but 
I made up my mind that you had heard 
some of be maids talking and the name 
had caught your ear. That would be 
a child’s way.” 

I put my forehead in my hands and 
thought again. So many years had 
wom I had been little more than a 

aby; the whole thing seemed like a 
half-forgotten dream when I tried to re- 
call it—but I seemed to dimly remember 
strange things. 

“‘Who were the wild men who brought 
her to me first—that day on the moor?” 
I said. “I do remember they had pale, 
savage, exultant faces. And _ torn, 
stained clothes. And broken dirks and 
swords. But they were glad of some- 
thing. Who were they?” 

“f did not see them. The mist was 
too thick,” he answered. “They were 
some wild hunters, perhaps.” 

“It gives me such a strange feeling to 
try to remember, Angus,” I said, lifting 
my forehead from my hands. 

“Don’t try,” he said. “‘Give me the 
manuscript and get down from the step- 
ladder. Come and look at the list of 
books I have made for Mr. MacNairn.” 

I did as he told me, but I felt as if I 
were walking in a dream. My mind 
seemed to have left my body and gone 
back to the day when I sat a little child 
on the moor and heard the dull sound 
of-horses’ feet and the jingling metal and 
creak of leather coming nearer in the 
thick mist. 

I felt as if Angus were in a queer, half- 
awake mood, too—as if two sets of 
thoughts were working at the same time 
in his mind: one his thoughts about 
Hector MacNairn and the "ithe the 
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other some queer thoughts which went 
on in spite of him. 

When I was going to leave the library 
and go up-stairs to dress for dinner he 
said a strange thing to me, and he said it 
slowly and in a heavy voice. 

“There is a thing Jean and I have 
often talked of telling you,” he said. 
“We have not known what it was best 
to do. Times we have been troubled 
because we could not make up our 
minds. This Mr. Hector MacNairn is 
no common man. He is one who is 
great and wise enough to decide things 
plain people could not be sure of. Jean 
and I are glad indeed that he and his 
mother are coming. Jean can talk to her 
and I can talk to him, being a man 
body. They will tell us whether we 
have been nght or wrong and what we 
must do.” 

“They are wise enough to tell you 
anything,” I answered. “It sounds as 
if you and Jean had known some big 
secret all my life. But I am not fright- 
ened. You two would go to your graves 
hiding it if it would hurt me.” 


“Eh, bairn!”’ he said suddenly, in a 


queer, moved way. “Eh, bairn!’ And 
he took hold of both my hands and 
kissed them, pressing them quite long 
and emotionally to his lips. But he 
said nothing else, and when he dropped 
them I went out of the room. 

It was wonderful when Mr. Mac- 
Nairn and his mother came. It was 
even more beautiful than I had thought 
it would be. They arrived late in the 
afternoon, and when I took them out 
upon the terrace the sun was reddening 
the moor, and even the rough, gray 
towers of the castle were stained rose- 
color. There was that lovely evening 
sound of birds twittering before they 
went to sleep in the ivy. The glimpses of 
gardens below seemed like glimpses of 
rich tapestries set with jewels. And 
there was such stillness! When we drew 
our three chairs in a little group to- 
gether and looked out on it all, I felt as 
if we were almost in heaven. 

“Yes! yes!” Hector said, looking slow- 
ly round; “‘it is all here.” 

“Yes,” his mother added, in her lovely, 
lovely voice. “It is what made you 


Ysobel.” 
It was so angelic of them to feel it all 
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in that deep, quiet way, and to think 
that it was part of me and | a part of it. 
The climbing moon was trembling with 
beauty. Tender evening airs quivered 
in the heather and fern, and the late 
birds called like spirits. 

Ever since the night when Mrs. Mac- 
Nairn had held me in her arms under the 
apple-tree while the nightingale sang I 
had felt toward her son as if he were an 
archangel walking on the earth. Per- 
haps my thoughts were exaggerated, but 
it seemed so marvelous that he should be 
moving among us, doing his work, seeing 
and talking to his friends, and yet that 
he should know that at any moment the 
great change might come and he might 
awaken somewhere else, in quite another 

lace. If he had been like other men and 

had been like other girls, I suppose 
that after that night when I heard the 
truth I should have been plunged into 
the darkest woe and have almost sobbed 
myself to death. Why did I not? I do 
not know except—except that I felt that 
no darkness could come between us be- 
cause no darkness could touch him. He 
could never be anything but alive— 
alive. If I could not see him it would 
- be because my eyes were not clear 
and strong enough. I seemed to be 
waiting for something. I wanted to 
keep near him. 

I was full of this feeling as we sat to- 
gether on the terrace and watched the 
moon. I could scarcely look away from 
him. He was rather pale that evening, 
but there seemed to be a light behind 
his pallor, and his eyes seemed to see so 
much more than the purple and yellow 
of the heather and gorse as they rested 
on them. 

After I had watched him silently for a 
little while I leaned forward and pointed 
to a part of the moor where there was an 
unbroken blaze of gorse in full bloom 
like a big patch of gold. 

“That is where I was sitting when 
Wee Brown Elspeth was first brought 
to me,” I said. 

He sat upright and looked. “Is it?” 
he answered. “Will you take me there 
to-morrow? I have always wanted to 
see the place.” 

“Would you like to go early in the 
morning? The mist is more likely to be 
there then, as it was that day. tt is so 
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mysterious and beautiful. Would you 
like to do that?” I asked him. 

“Better than anything else!’’ he said. 
“Yes, let us go in the morning.” 

“Wee Brown Elspeth seems very near 
me this evening,” I said. “1 feel as if—” 
I broke off and began again. “I have 
a puzzled feeling about her. This after- 
noon I found some manuscript pushed 
behind a book on a high shelf in the 
library. Angus said he had hidden it 
there because it was a savage story he 
did not wish me to read. It was the 
history of the feud between Ian Red 
Hand and Dark Malcolm of the Glen. 
Dark Malcolm’s child was called Wee 
Brown Elspeth hundreds of years ago— 
five hundred, I think. It makes me 
feel so bewildered when I remember the 
one I played with.” 

“It was a bloody story,” he said. “I 
heard it only a few days before we met 
at Sir lan’s house in London.” 

That made me recall something. 

“Was that why you started a I 
told you about Elspeth?” I asked. 

“Yes. Perhaps the one you played 
with was a little descendant who had 
inherited her name,” he answered, a trifle 
hurriedly. ‘I confess I was startled for 
a moment.” 

I put my hand up to my forehead and 
rubbed it unconsciously. I could not 
help seeing a woesome picture. 

“Poor little soul, with the blood: pour- 
ing from her heart and her brown hair 
spread over her dead father’s breast!” 
I stopped, because a faint memory came 
back to me. “Mine,” I stammered— 
“‘mine — how strange! —had a great 
stain on the cudiealiineied of her dress. 
She looked at it—and looked. She 
looked as if she didn’t like it—as if 
she didn’t understand how it came 
there. She covered it with ferns and 
bluebells.” 

I felt as if I were being drawn away 
into a dream. I made a sudden effort to 
come back. I ceased rubbing my fore- 
a and dropped my hand, sitting up- 
right. 

“IT must ask Angus and Jean to tell 
me about her,” I said. “Of course, 
they must have known. I wonder why 
I never thought of asking questions 
before. 

It was a strange look I met when I 


involuntarily turned toward him—such 
an absorbed, strange, tender look! 


I knew he sat quite late in the library 
that night, talking to Angus after his 
mother and I went to our rooms. _ 
as I was falling asleep I remember there 
floated through my mind a vague recol- 
lection of what Angus had said to me 
of asking his advice about something; 
and I wondered if he would: reach the 
subject in their talk, or if they would 
spend all their time in poring over manu- 
scripts and books together. 

he moor wore its most mysterious 
look when I got up in the early morning. 
It had hidden itself in its softest snows 
of white, swathing mist. Only here and 
there dark fir-trees showed themselves 
above it, and now and then the white- 
ness thinned or broke and drifted. It 
was as I had wanted him to see it—just 
- I had wanted to walk through it with 

im. 

We had met in the hall as we had 
planned, and, wrapped in our plaids be- 
cause the early morning air was cold, 
we tramped away together. No one but 
myself could ever realize what it was 
like. I had never known that there 
could be such a feeling of companionship 
in the world. It would not have been 
necessary for us to talk at all if we had 
preferred silence. We should have been 
saying things toeach other without words. 
But we did talk as we walked—in quiet 
voices which seemed made quieter b 
the mist, and of quiet things which aw | 
voices seemed to belong to. 

We crossed the park to a stile in a 
hedge where a path led at once on to the 
moor. Part of the park itself had once 
been moorland, and was dark with 
slender firs and thick grown with heather 
and broom. On the moor the mist grew 
thicker, and if I had not so well known 
the path we might have lost ourselves 
in it. Also I knew by heart certain little 
streams that rushed and made guiding 
sounds which were sometimes loud whis- 

rs and sometimes singing babbles. 
The damp, sweet scent of fern and 
heather was in our nostrils; as we 
climbed we breathed its freshness. 

“There isa sort of unearthly loveli- 
ness in it all,” Hector MacNairn said to 
me. His voice was rather like his 
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mother’s. It always seemed to say so 
much more than his words. 

“We might be ghosts,” I answered. 
“We might be some of those the mist 
hides because they like to be hidden.” 

“You would not be afraid if you met 
one of them?” he said. 

“No. I think I am sure of that. I 
should feel that it was only like myself, 
and, if I could hear, might tell me things 
I want to know.” 

“What do you want to know?” he 
asked me, very low. “You!” 

“Only what everybody wants to know 
—that it is really awakening free, ready 
for wonderful new things, finding one- 
self in the midst of wonders. I don’t 
mean angels with harps and crowns, but 
beauty such as we see now; only seeing 
it without burdens of fears before and 
behind us. And knowing there is no 
reason to be afraid. We Ana all been 
so afraid. We don’t know how afraid 
we have been—of everything.” 

I stopped among the heather and 
threw my arms out wide. I drew in a 
great, joyous morning breath. 

““Free—like that! It is the freeness, 
the light, splendid freeness, I think of 


most.’ 
“Yes, 


“The freeness!”’ he repeated. 
the freeness!”’ 

“As for beauty,” I almost whispered, 
in a sort of reverence for visions I re- 
membered, “‘I have stood on this moor 
a thousand times and seen loveliness 


which made me tremble. One’s soul 
could want no more in any life. But 
‘Out on the Hillside’ I knew I was part 
of it, and it was ecstasy. That was the 
freeness.” 

“Yes—it was the freeness,” he an- 
swered. . 

We brushed through the heather and 
the bracken, and flower-bells shook 
showers of radiant drops upon us. The 
mist wavered and sometimes lifted be- 
fore us, and opened up mystic vistas to 
veil them again a few minutes later. 
The sun tried to break through, and 
sometimes we walked in a golden haze. 

We fell into silence. Now and then 
I glanced sidewise at my companion as 
we made our soundless way over the 
thick moss. He looked so strong and 
beautiful. His tall body was so fine, his 
shoulders so broad and gplendid! How 
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could it be! How could it be! As he 
tramped beside me he was thinking 
deeply, and he knew he need not talk 
to me. That made me glad—that he 
should know me so well and feel me so 
near. That was what he felt when he was 
with his mother, that she understood 
and that at times neither of them needed 
words. 

Until we had reached the patch of 
gorse where we intended to end our 
walk we did not speak at all. He was 
thinking of things which led him far. I 
knew that, though I did not know what 
they were. When we reached the golden 
blaze we had seen the evening before 
it was a flame of gold again, because—it 
was only for a few moments—the mist 
had blown apart and the sun was shining 
on it. 

As we stood in the midst of it together 
—oh, how strange and beautiful it was! 
—Mr. MacNairn came back. That was 
what it seemed to me—that he came 
back. He stood quite still a moment 
and looked about him, and then he 
stretched out his arms as I had stretched 
out mine. But he did it slowly, and a 
light slowly came into his face. 

“Tf, after it was over, a man awakened 
as you said and found himself—the self 
he knew, but light, free, splendid—re- 
membering all the ages of dark, unknow- 
ing dread, of horror of some black, aim- 
less plunge, and suddenly seeing all the 
childish uselessness of it—how he would 
stand and smile! How he would stand 
—and smile!” 

Never had I understood anything 
more clearly than I understood then. 
Yes, yes! That would be it. Remem- 
bering all the waste of fear, how he 
would stand and smile! 

He was smiling himself, the golden 
gorse about him already losing its flame 
in the light returning mist-wraiths clos- 
ing again over it, when I heard a sound 
far away and high up the moor. It 
sounded like the playing of a piper. He 
did not seem to notice it. 

“We shall all be shut in again,” he 
said. ‘How mysterious it is, this open- 
ing and closing! I like it more than any- 
thing else. Let us sit down, Ysobel.” 

He spread the plaid we had brought 
to sit on, and laid on it the little strapped 
basket Jean had made ready for us. He 
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shook the mist drops from our own 
laids, and as I was about to sit down 
stopped a moment te listen. 

“That is a tune I never heard on the 
pipes before,” I said. ‘‘ What is a piper 
doing out on the moor so early?” 

He listened also. “It must be far 
away. I don’t hear it,” he said. “ Per- 
haps it is a bird whistling.” 

‘It is far away,” I answered, “but it 
is not a bird. It’s the pipes, and playing 
such a strange tune. There! It has 
stopped!” 

ut it was not silent long; I heard the 
tune begin again much nearer, and the 
piper was plainly coming toward us. I 
turned my head. 

The mist was clearing, and floated 
about like a thin veil through which one 
could see objects. At a short distance 
above us on the moor I saw something 
moving. It was a man who was playing 
the pipes. It was the piper, and almost 
at once I knew him, because it was 
actually my own Feargus, stepping 
proudly through the heather with his 
step like a stag on the hills. His head 
was held high, and his face had a sort of 
elated delight in it as if he were enjoying 
himself and the morning and the music 
in a new way. I was so surprised that I 
rose to my feet and called to him. 

“‘Feargus!” I cried. ‘‘What—” 

I knew he heard me, because he turned 
and looked at me with the most extraor- 
dinary smile. He was usually a rather 

rave-faced man, but this smile had a 
Kind of startling triumph in it. He cer- 
tainly heard me, for he whipped off his 
bonnet in a salute which was as tri- 
umphant as the smile. But he did not 
answer, and actually passed in and out 
of sight in the mist. 

en I rose Mr. MacNairn had risen, 
too. When I turned to speak in my 
" rise, he had fixed on me his watchful 
ook. 

“Imagine its being Feargus at this 
hour!” F ceshitend “And why did he 
pass by in such a hurry without answer- 
ing? He must have been to a wedding 
and have been up all night. He 
looked—” I stopped a second and 


, laughed. 


“How did he look?” Mr. MacNairn 


asked. 
“Pale! That won’t do—though he 


certainly didn’t look ill.” I laughed 
again. “I’m laughing because he looked 
almost like one of the White People.” 

“Are you sure it was Feargus?” he 
said. 

— sure. No one else is the least 
like Feargus. Didn’t you see him your- 
self?” 

“T don’t know him as well as you do; 
and there was the mist,” was his an- 
swer. “But he certainly was not one of 
a People when I saw him last 
night.” 

wondered why he looked as he did 
when he took my hand and drew me 
down to my place on the plaid again. 
He did not let it go when he sat down by 
my side. He held it in his own large, 
handsome one, looking down on it a 
moment or so; and then he bent his 
head and kissed it long and slowly two 
or three times. 

“Dear little Ysobel!” he said. “ Be- 
loved, strange little Ysobel.” 

“‘Am I strange?” I said, softly. 

“Yes, thank God!” he answered. 

I had known that some day when we 
were at Muircarrie together he would 
tell me what his mother had told me— 
about what we three might have been to 
one another. I trembled with happiness 
at the thought of hearing him say it him- 
self. I knew he was going to say it now. 

He held my hand and stroked it. 
“My mother told you, Ysobel—what I 
am waiting for?” he said. 

“Do you know I love you?” he said, 
very low. 

“Yes. I love you, too. My whole 
life would have been heaven if we could 
always have been together,” was my 
answer. 

He drew me up into his arms so that 
my cheek lay against his breast as I 


, Went on, holding fast to the rough tweed 


of his jacket and whispering: “I should 
have belonged to you two, heart and 
body and soul. I should never have 
been lonely again. I should have known 
nothing, whatsoever happened, but ten- 
der joy.” 

“Whatsoever happened?” he mur- 
mured. ‘“‘Whatsoever happens now, 
Ysobel, know nothing but tender joy. 
think you can. ‘Out on the Hillside!’ 
Let us remember.” =~ 
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“Yes, yes,” I said; “‘Out on the 
Hillside.’”” And our two faces, damp 
with the sweet mist, were pressed to- 
gether. 


The mist had floated away, and the 
moor was drenched with goiden sun- 
shine when we went back to the castle. 
As we entered the hall I heard the sound 
of a dog howling, and spoke of it to one 
of the men-servants who had opened the 
door. 

“That sounds like Gelert. 
up somewhere?” 

Gelert was a beautiful sheep-dog who 
belonged to Feargus and was his heart’s 
friend. I allowed him to be kept in the 
courtyard. 

The man hesitated before he answered 
me, with a curiously grave face. 

“Tt is Gelert, miss. He is howling 
for his master. We were obliged to shut 
him in the stables.” 

“But Feargus ought to have reached 
here by this time,” I was beginning. 

I was stopped because I found Angus 
Macayre almost at my elbow. He had 
that moment come out of the library. 
He put his hand on my arm. 

“Will ye come with me?” he said, and 
led me back to the room he had just 
left. He kept his hand on my arm 
when we all stood together inside, Hec- 
tor and I looking at him in wondering 
question. He was going to tell me some- 
thing—we both saw that. 

“Tt is a sad thing you have to hear,” 
he said. “‘He was a fine man, Feargus, 
and a faithful servant. He went to see 
his mother last night and came back 
late across the moor. There was a 
heavy mist, and he must have lost his 
way. A shepherd found his body in a 
tarn at daybreak. They took him back 
to his father’s home.” 

I looked at Hector MacNairn and 
again at Angus. “But it couldn’t be 
Feargus,” I cried. “I saw him an hour 
ago. He passed us playing on his pipes. 

e was playing a new tune I had never 
heard before—a wonderful, joyous thing. 
I both heard and saw him!” 

Angus stood still and watched me. 
They both stood still and watched me, 
and even in my excitement | saw that 
each of them looked a little pale. 

“You said you did not hear him at 
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first, but you surely saw him when he 
passed so near,” I protested. “‘I called 
to him, and he took off his bonnet, 
though he did not stop. He was going 
so quickly that perhaps he did not hear 
me call his name.” 

What strange thing in Hector’s took 
checked me? Who knows? 

“You did see him, didn’t you?” | 
asked of him. 

Then he and Angus exchanged 
glances, as if asking each other to decide 
some grave thing. It was Hector Mac- 
Nairn who dociied it. 

“No,” he answered, very quietly, “I 
neither saw nor heard him, even when 
he passed. But you did.” 

“I did, quite plainly,” I went on, 
more and more bewildered by the way 
in which they kept a sort of tender, 
awed gaze fixed on me. “‘ You remember 
I even noticed that he looked pale. | 
laughed, you know, when I said he 
looked almost like one of the White 
People—” 

Just then my breath caught itself and 
I stopped. I began to remember things 
—hundreds of things. 

Angus spoke to me again just as 
quietly as Hector had spoken. 

“Neither Jean nor | ever saw Wee 
Brown Elspeth,” he said—‘‘neither Jean 
nor 1. But you did. You have always 
seen what the rest of us did not see, my 
bairn—always.” 

I stammered out a few words, half in a 
whisper. “I have always seen what you 
others could not see? What—have—I— 
seen?” 

But I was not frightened. I suppose 
I could never tell any ong what strange, 
wide, bright places seemed suddenly to 
open and shine before me. Not places 
to shrink back from—oh no! no! One 
could be sure, then—sure! Feargus had 
lifted his bonnet with that extraordinary 
triumph in his look—even Feargus, who 
had been rather dour. 

“You called them the White People,” 
Hector MacNairn said. 


Angus and Jean had known all my 


life. A very old shepherd who had 
looked in my face when I was a baby 
had said I had the eyes which “saw.” 
It was only the saying of an old High- 
lander, and might not have been re- 
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membered. Later the two began to 
believe I had a sight they had not. The 
night before Wee Brown Elspeth had 
been brought to me Angus had. read for 
the first time the story of Dark Malcolm, 
and as they sat near me on the moor 
they had been talking about it. That 
was why he forgot himself when I came 
to ask them where the child had gone, 
and told him of the big, dark man with 
the scar on his forehead. After that 
they were sure. 

hey had always hidden their knowl- 
edge from me because they were afraid 
it might frighten me to be told. I had 
not been a strong child. They kept the 
secret from my relatives because they 
knew they would dislike to hear it and 
would not believe, and also would dislike 
me as a queer, abnormal creature. 
Angus had fears of what they might do 
with doctors and severe efforts to oblit- 
erate from my mind my “nonsense,” as 
they would have been sure to call it. 
The two wise souls had shielded me on 
eve side. 

te was better that you should go on 
thinking it only a simple, natural thing,” 
Angus said. “‘And as to natural, what 
is natural and what is not? Man has 
not learned all the laws of nature yet. 
Nature’s a grand, rich, endless thing, 
always unrolling her scroll with writings 
that seem new on it. They’re not new. 
They were always written there. But 
they were not unrolled. Never a law 
broken, never a new law, only laws read 
with stronger eyes.” 

Angus and I had always been very 
fond of the Bible—the strange old tem- 
ple of wonders, full of all poems and 
tragedies and histories of man, his hates 
and battles and loves and follies, and of 
the Wisdom of the universe and the 
promises of the splendors of it, and 
which even those of us who think our- 
selves the most believing neither wholly 
believe nor will understand. We had 
pored over and talked of it. We had 
never thought of it as only a pious thing 
to do. The book was to us one of the 
mystic, awe-inspiring, prophetic marvels 
of the world. 

That was what made me say, half 
whispering: ‘I have wondered and won- 
dele what it meant—that verse in 
Isaiah: ‘Behold the former things are 





come to pass and new things do I de- 
clare; before they spring forth I tell 
them to you.’ Porbape it means only the 
unrolling of the scroll.’” 

“Aye, aye!” said Angus; “‘it is full of 
such deep sayings, and none of us will 
listen to them.” 

“It has taken man eons of time,” 
Hector MacNairn said, thinking it out 
as he spoke—‘‘eons of time to reach the 
point where he is beginning to know 
that in every stick and stone in his path 
may lie hidden some power he has not 
ae dreamed of. He has learned that 
ightning may be commanded, distance 
oor uered, motion chained and utilized; 
but he, the one conscious force, has never 
= begun to suspect that of all others 

e may be the one as yet the least ex- 
plored. We are a dull lot—we human 
things—with a queer, obstinate conceit 
of ourselves.” 

“Complete we think we are,” Angus 
murmured half to himself. ‘Finished 
creatures! And look at us! How man 
of us in a million have beauty and health 
and full power? And believing that the 
law is that we must crumple and go to 
pieces hour by hour! Who’d waste the 
time making a clock that went wrong 
as often? Nay, nay! We shall learn 
better than this as time goes on. And 
we'd better be beginning and setting our 
minds to work on it. Tis for us to do— 
the minds of us. And what’s the mind 
of us but the Mind that made us? 
Simple and straight enough it is when 
once you begin to think it out. The 

a8 of you sees clearer than we do, 
that’s all,” he said to me. “When your 
mother brought you into the world she 
was listening to one outside calling to 
her, and it opened the way for you.” 

At night Hector MacNairn and his 
mother and I sat on the terrace under 
stars which seemed listening things, and 
we three drew nearer to one another, and 
nearer and nearer. 

“When the poor mother stumbled 
into the train that day,” was one of the 
- s Hector told me, “I was thinking 

he Fear and of my own —. 
You looked so slight and small as 
sat in your corner that I thought at se 
ou were almost a child. ‘Then a far 
ook in your eyes made me begin to 
watch you. You were so sorry for the 
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poor woman that you could not look 
away from her, and something in your 
face touched and puzzled me. You 
leaned forward suddenly and put out 
your hand protectingly as she stepped 
down on to the platform. 

“That night when you spoke quite 
naturally of the child, never doubting 
that I had seen it, I suddenly began to 
suspect. Because of The Fear”-—he 
hesitated—‘I had been reading and 
thinking many things new to me. I did 
not know what I believed. But you 
spoke so simply, and | knew you were 
speaking the truth. Then you spoke 
just as naturally of Wee Brown Elspeth. 
That startled me because not long before 
I had been told the tale in the Highlands. 
I saw you had never heard the story be- 
fore. And yet you were telling me how 
you had played with the child.” 

“He came home and told me about 
you,” Mrs. MacNairn said. “His fear 
of The Fear was more for me than for 
himself. He knew that if he brought 
you to me, you who are more complete 
than we are, clearer-eyed and nearer, 
nearer, I should begin to feel that he 
was not going—out. I should begin to 
feel a reality and nearness myself. Ah, 
Ysobel! How we have clung to you, 
and loved you! And then that wonder- 
ful afternoon! I saw no girl with her 
hand through Mr. Le Breton’s arm; 
Hector saw none. But you saw her. 
She was there!” 

“Yes, she was there,” I answered. 


What does it matter if this seems a 
strange story? To some it will mean 
something; to some it will mean nothing. 
To those it has a meaning for it will open 
wide windows into the light and lift 
heavyloads. Sincel knew lhavedropped 
the load of ages—the black burden. 
Out on the hillside my feet did not even 
feel the grass, and yet I was standing, 
not floating. I had no wings or crown. 
I was only Ysobel out on the hillside, 
free! 


This is the way it all ended. 

After one lovely day on the moor, be- 
cause the sunset was of such unearthly 
radiance, we sat on the terrace until 
the last soft touch of gold had died out 
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and left the pure, still, clear, long sum- 
mer twilight. 

When Mrs. MacNairn and I went in 
to dress for dinner, Hector lingered a 
little behind us because the silent beauty 
held him. 

I came down before his mother did, 
and I went out upon the terrace again 
because I saw he waé still sitting there. 
I went to the stone balustrade very qui- 
etly and leaned against it as I turned to 
look at him and speak. 

Then I stood quite still and looked 
long—for some reason not startled, not 
anguished, not even feeling that he had 

one. He was more beautiful than any 
uman creature I had ever seen before. 
But It had happened as they said it 
would. He had not ceased—but some- 
thing else had. Something had ceased: 


It was the next evening before I came 
out on the terrace again. The day had 
been more exquisite and the sunset more 
wonderful than before. Mrs. MacNairn 
was sitting by her son’s side in the bed- 
room whose windows looked over the 
moor. I am not going to say one word 
of what had come between the two sun- 
sets. Mrs. MacNairn and I had clung— 
and clung. We had promised never to 
part from each other. I did not quite 
know why I went out on the terrace; 

erhaps it was because I had always 
eee to sit or stand there. 

This evening I stood and leaned upon 
the balustrade, looking out far, far, 
far over the moor. I stood and gazed 
and gazed. I was thinking about the 
Secret and the Hillside. I was very 

uiet—as quiet as the twilight’s self. 
hel there came back to me the memory 
of what Hector had said as we stood on 
the golden patch of gorse when the mist 
had for a moment or so blown aside, 
what he had said of man’s awakening, 
and, remembering all the ages of child- 
ish, useless dread, how he would stand— 

I did not turn suddenly, but slowly. 
I was not startled in the faintest degree. 
He stood there close to me as he had so 
often stood. And he stood—and smiled. 

I have seen him many times since. | 
shall see him many times again. And 
when I see him he always stands—and 
smiles. 


END.] 
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The Hearing Ear 


BY SUSAN 


=|N hour had gone by 
since I bade the Hoyts 
good night, and alone in 
my charming room at 
their house | was still 
trying to figure out why 
the Hoyts puzzled me. 
The change was in Katherine, and in 
Philip’s manner toward Katherine, his 
wife. It wasn’t waning interest; indeed, 
I had never seen him as preoccupied with 
her. I went on turning over the memory 
of this word, this glance, and all at once 
it came to me that that look in Philip’s 
eyes as he watched her was a worried 
look. 

It came to me with a shock, so com- 

letely out of line with my feeling about 
Katies Hoyt was it that she should 
excite concern. I had known her—oh, 
all our lives, but I was seeing her after 
three years of not having seen her; for 
the past fifteen years I have only seen 
her off and on, for back there in the 
*nineties | devtloped a lung which made 
it necessary I pull up stakes in Chicago 
and seek sunnier climes. ‘The lung is 
fairly sound now, but I still seek—just 
for the love of the seeking. 

For the most part our evening had 
been quite what I had anticipated. I 
hadn’t realized that I had had such an 
interesting three years. That is what 
Katherine can do. I suppose there are 
a number of people who have that same 
feeling | have of being at their best with 
her, and of course that makes her im- 
mensely popular—for who pleases you 
so much as the person who causes you 
to be pleased with yourself? She is 
called a brilliant conversationalist. To 
me that is too definite and a little pon- 
derous for Katherine, so light is the 
touch with which she distils the amusing 
from everything, and so peculiarly per- 
sonal her gift for letting the amusing go 
out as a light over the rest of life. When 
you are with Katherine things come to 
life anew. 
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She had developed since last I saw her, 
just as she had all along been developing. 
She had a more poignant wit and a 
subtler humor than in the days when 
she made more beautiful débutantes 
seem an insipid race. And yet, set 
against that was something else—or why 
should I be sitting there puzzled and a 
little disappointed? All at once the 
word “ effort” came into my mind. 

It was all very bewildering; I finally 
went to sleep without having worked it 
out at all. Katherine had always been 
so easy in her quickness; and the thing 
that was too much for me was that in a 
sense she was more easy now than ever 
before. But for all that there was some- 
thing pulling the other way, something 
like strain. I remembered things now 
which at the moment had been swamped 
in the pleasure of the reunion. Particu- 
larly 1 remembered one look over at 
Philip, and then his going on with the 
talk, as if relieving oa Naturally I 
came to the conclusion that she was not 
well, that she must have been going 
too much and was nervous. 

But next day Katherine took me 
to a tea where t wna see old friends, 
and it was there something happened 
which made me determine I would talk 
to Philip that night—I was close enough 
to them for that. 

The thing I mean isn’t much to tell 
about, for it was only a look which I 
saw pass between two women when 
Katherine left them. But it was an 
unmistakable look of relief. You would 
need to know Katherine to appreciate 
how that bewildered and alarmed me. 

Though I had made up my mind I 
would speak to Philip, it was Philip 
who, late that night as we lingered-alone 
in the library, spoke to me. 

“Wyman,” he asked, abruptly, * ‘how 
does Katherine seem to you! 

“She puzzles me,” I answered. 
“There’s something I don’t under- 
stand.” 
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He nodded. 
said. 

I gasped, as one does when light has 
suddenly broken. I went over the whole 
thing, and at how completely it did 
explain it I said, with what I suppose 
must have been a certain satisfaction, 
“Oh—that’s it.” 

“You don’t think it’s very good news, 
do you?” he asked, a little dryly. 

“IT see now that I must have been 
fearing something worse,” I explained. 

He sighed. “Well, I don’t know what 
you had been fearing, but— Why, stop 
and think a minute, Wyman. Are there 
so many things worse than not being 
able to hear what people are saying?” 

I was about to speak of the number of 
people who had difficulty with their 
hearing, when Phil changed my line of 
thinking. “For Katherine, I mean,” he 
added. 

There was some time when I did not 
speak—when I thought. Then I in- 
quired if something couldn’t be done. 

He shook his head. “They seem to 
think not,” he said, wearily. 

He told me all about it; it seemed a 
relief to him to talk of it, as if he had 
gone over it too much by himself. It 
was almost two years before that he 
began to notice Katherine did not al- 
ways hear what he said. He didn’t 
really think of it as failing hearing until 
one night at the theater when he had to 
repeat many of the things to her. He 
asked her that night if she noticed any 
difficulty with her hearjng. She wouldn’t 
admit it at first, but finally acknowl- 
edged that she did. She said it must be 
just a little temporary thing that would 
go away of itself, and she had been dis- 
tressed at his having remarked it. He 
insisted upon going to a doctor, and— 
well, they had been to many doctors 
since. Her hearing had grown worse— 
as they had said it would. They said 
it would go on growing worse. 

“Probably you haven't noticed it so 
much,” he said, “because you speak 
deliberately and clearly, and Katherine 
doesn’t have much trouble with you. 
But—she doesn’t get on so well with 
most people.” He said it curtly, as we 
say a thing that hurts. 

Phil and I talked till late that night, 
and it was much later still when I went 


“It’s her hearing,” he 


to sleep, trying to see Katherine as she 
would be, shut out from people. 
It was very hard to picture her so 
and see her Katherine. It struck at the 
thing definitely and peculiarly herself. 
Her gift was social; people were her 
medium. This threatened her as failing 
sight would threaten the artist. 
As I turned it over that night I won- 
dered, if she did more and more lose 
that easy communication with others, 
what new thing it might make of her. 
It was not hopeful thinking. With all 
my admiration of Katherine I never felt 
that she drew from deep roots. I could 
not see that she would have other re- 
sources because of the completeness with 
which she realized herself right there 
in her own special province on the 
surface. It was her gift for people that 
had given her social supremacy. She 
was used to that supremacy. In it she 
lived and moved and had her being. 
I had expected to be in Chicago less 
than a month, but both Philip and 
Katherine pressed me to stay, and I felt 
they not only wanted but needed me. 
And in those three months Katherine 
never once spoke to me of her difficulty. 
Phil said she did not admit it to others 
simply because she was not admitting 
it to herself. I asked him if he thought 
this the wise way, and he answered, 
“Perhaps not the wise way, but it’s 
Katherine’s way.” He felt we could 
only help her by aiding her in helping 
herself after her own fashion. He said, 
“T know it’s hard to see her trying—but 
it might be harder yet to see her give 
up.” 
I could see that there was his fear; 
like me, he could not see a made-over 
Katherine. And in the time I was with 
them I saw what I think I might call 
one of love’s miracles; more soberly 
speaking, I saw that love makes it pos- 
sible for us to become what we could 
not otherwise have been. Philip had 
always been a quiet, serious-minded fel- 
low, very much absorbed in what he was 
doing, and given to lefting little things 
ass around him unnoticed. Socially 
be had always been just a little clumsy. 
I used to think that one reason he 
adored Katherine was that so many 
things which were hard for him were as 
easy as breathing for her. But now, in 
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her need, his love gave him powers not 
native to him. It was as if he made 
himself over that Katherine might re- 
main herself. He who had been slow 
became quick; he who in little things 
had seen little, now saw everything; 
where he had been shy, awkward, he 
came to be at ease in shaping a situation, 
in bridging a difficulty. He could watch 
Katherine without her knowing he was 
watching her, without making it ap- 
arent to others.. He never seemed to 
ae her confidence or shadow her pleas- 
ure by that most inept of all things— 
help which is not needed—but he had 
an apparently unfailing instinct for the 
moment when she should have help. 
He would join her group and with a light 
skill I could scarcely believe was Philip 
Hoyt’s he would give things a new start. 
I have seen her eyes call tohim. He had 
a way of letting her know what she had 
missed without aétually repeating what 
had been said; he would say the thing 
in a new way, as a contribution to the 
conversation. He literally became a 
new kind of person—the kind of person 
who could keep the channels eam 
munication open for Katherine. 

I saw how she needed him one night 
when I saw her without him. Katherine 
and I went alone to a small reception 
for Zeering—the Chicago painter who 
had just returned after a number of 
years in Paris. It was a brilliant little 
affair—quite Katherine’s sort of thing, 
but a ae it went badly from start to 
finish. It’s strange—the difference in 
our attitudes toward the deaf and the 
blind. The blind rouse all our tender- 
ness, our chivalry; but we seem to resent 
deafness, and often we dislike the people 
who bring us into relation with it. The 
mistakes of the deaf strike us as funny; 
we'd hate any one who laughed at the 
fumblings of the blind. It doesn’t speak 
very well for us, but I’ve come to the 
conclusion that we find deafness irri- 
tating simply because it makes trouble 
for us. e don’t like the awkwardness 
of stating our ideas in a loud voice. 
And we seem to think because they don’t 
hear well there’s something the matter 
with their understanding. Time and 
again, since Katherine has made deaf- 
ness a matter of special concern to me, 
I have noticed really sensible people 


talking to the person hard of hearing, 
not only in a loud voice, but as if he 
were also simple-minded. At this little 
affair for Zeering a woman began talking 
to Katherine as if she were one whose 
intellect necessitated a simplification of 
thought—a words-of-one-syllable man- 
ner. I saw Katherine flush and turn 
away. A number of times she said 
things which showed she had lost the 
thread of the conversation, and once in 
oie ogg I remember how cruelly it was 

rought home to her that she had 
snarled things up. The expression of the 
other people made it plain that she had 
not gone on with what they were saying. 
After a moment’s awkward pause they 
began talking of something else. 

a day, when we were invited to a 
dinner at the Lingate’s—then the most 
conspicuous family in Chicago—to meet 
some English people who were visiting 
them, Katherine said, “Suppose we 
don’t go to that, Phil.” She tried to 
say it lightly, but she looked older and— 
well, as if something had gone from her. 
Phil said, quickly: “* Why, of course we'll 
go, Katherine. Why not? Henry wants 
to go; don’t you, Wyman?” 

It was the last thing I went to in 
Chicago. I am glad we went, for I 
carried away an impression of Katherine 
as a woman who had brilliantly realized 
that piquant girl of twenty years before. 
It was amazing, almost incredible, the 
difference between the evening of the 
week before and now. It was a flash-up 
of her spirit that transcended her handi- 
cap, as if the thing that was herself, 
feeling itself threatened, defied the bar- 
rier that would shut her in. She was in 
the current, and I don’t think any one 
else realized that there were several 
times when she would have veered from 
it but for the almost unseen touch of her 
husband. I had never seen her more 
radiant. The English visitors were de- 
lighted with her; she had here, at its 
purest, that gift of hers for heightening 
life, for throwing an interesting light 
over everything. I stood watching her 
as the center of an entertained group. 
I hold that picture of her—quick, sensi- 
tive, glowing. I noticed Katherine’s 
ear. It was peculiarly formed—thyth- 
mically formed, and gave the impression 
of an ear within an ear—an inner ear. 
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I left with a feeling that it must all 
come right, that Katherine was too vital 
to break. As I thought about it on the 
long ride to California, I was a little sorry 
that, after her triumph that night at 
the Lingates’, 1 had not ventured to 
talk with her about her situation. It 
seemed that the idea of “sensitiveness”’ 
was absurd in view of her beautiful 
power to surmount her difficulty. I 
would like to have told her that she had 
nothing to fear, that the closing of any 
one door could not shut her out from the 
world; I wished I had assured her of 
my feeling that the flame in her was too 
strong to go out under the breath of 
physical adversity. But I had left 
without talking to her, so strong is the 
habit of not intruding, and even that I 
did not too much regret, secure in my 
feeling that she herself would bring it 
right, that the life in her would find its 
own way. And the more | dwelt upon 
it the more it seemed to me that this 
open current between her and Philip 
should make up to Katherine for the 
closing of many little surface channels. 
Katherine would indeed have failed if 
with time she did not come to see that 
she had gained more than she had lost. 
All of my faith in life went into the 
feeling that she would not fail. 

Once in the Pacific, I went clear to 
Australia, and I was in out-of-the-way 
places for the next few years. But 
Chicago people range far, and there were 
several times when I met people who 
gave me word of the Hoyts. All that I 
heard vindicated the feeling cf hopeful- 
ness with which I had left them. Kath- 
erine Hoyt remained the most fasci- 
nating and, in an exclusive sort of way, 
the most popular woman in Chicago, her 
townspeople assured me. Yes, she was 
really very hard of hearing, but she was 
so clever it didn’t seem to make much 
difference; she somehow got the point, 
and what she said herself was the thing 
that counted. A little later, in Japan, 
I met Anna Stephens, one of Katherine’s 
closest friends. She had seen what I 
saw—that it was Philip who kept the 
way open for Katherine. “He lets her 
know the thing necessary for going on,” 
she said. She told me that while she 
thought Katherine’s hearing had grown 
worse, her way of coping with it had 
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improved so that it was less conspicuous 
than it had been at the first. “And the 
team-work gets better all the time.” 
She thought it had infringed very little 
upon Katherine’s spirit; it had roused 
her will and called upon new resources. 
She was really more interesting than ever 
before. 

This talk made vivid all my first 
feeling about Philip, freshened that sense 
of them as two people whom love, in a 
time of need, had swept into special 
communication with each other, break- 
ing through the barrier of our easy- 
going normality. It was just after Mrs. 
Stephens left Japan that I one day 
opened my Chicago paper to see Philip 

oyt’s picture on the front page. He 
was one of the men who went down with 
the Afric. 

I couldn’t believe it. Even late that 
night, after | had’ read it over and over, 
my mind didn’t take it in. He had 
gone to London on a hurried business 
trip; his wife was not with him, but was 
waiting for him in New York. There 
was a long story, giving the facts of 
Philip’s life. I stared down at his pict- 
ure and tried to realize that he was 
dead. It was for me just one of those 
things which can’t happen. 

I tried many times to write a letter to 
Katherine before I got anything that I 
could send. For what could | say to 
her? Apart from everything else, how 
was she going to get along without 
Philip? I confess that I tried not to 
think of her—-so well did I understand 
just where this left her. And I tried not 
to think of Philip. I couldn’t bear the 
thought with which he must have gone 
down. Clumsy chance seemed making 
sport of our finest achievement, of that 
sensitiveness which flowers from our 
tenderness. 

I had no reply from Katherine; at 
length I wrote to Anna Stephens, who 
was back in Chicago, asking for word. 
And she told me the most amazing 
thing; she said that Katherine had en- 
tirely lost her hearing. Katherine said 
she couldn’t hear, and there was every 
reason to believe she could not. She 
made no effort to hear. She made no 
effort of any kind. 

Again and still again I wrote to 
Katherine, but I did not hear from her. 
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From the few things I heard through 
others I knew what it was that had hap- 
pened. I knew it was not merely that 
she did not want to hear, but that she 
could not hear; but I know enough 
about the strange underlying life of our 
minds to suspect she could not hear be- 
cause of the deep want not to hear. 

The next spring I went to Paris. I 
had made up my mind that in the fall 
I would go to America. My reason for 
going there was to see Katherine. I 
determined that I could not leave her 
shut in by herself without a real attempt 
at reaching her. Philip’s face would 
come before me and tell me I must 
try. I knew that at the first some- 
thing in her was frozen and wanted 
nothing but to go to sleep and die; but 

know also that time itself carries a 
breath of life. 1 thought that by fall, 
perhaps, Katherine would not refuse to 
meet me, spiritually meet me, I mean. 

But with me, as with millions of 
others, the war changed all. I had lin- 
gered in Paris through the early sum- 
mer; some American friends were there 
with their motor, and excursions about 
France with them had made July 

leasant. I was on the eve of going to 
ene when the Germans marched out 
of Germany for Paris. 

I could have got away with all the 
other fleeing Americans, but I had an 
instinct for staying. . . . Late in the 
fall a Chicago surgeon whom I knew 
came to join the American ambulance 
corps. Through him I had later word 
from Katherine. He told me that she 
had left Chicago, had gone with only a 
paid companion. He heard through her 
lawyer that she was living in an isolated 
little town on the New England coast. 
She was going to stay there. 

He told me it was true Katherine was 
entirely deaf; he was convinced it was 
genuine. He said he believed her hear- 
ing all along had been worse than we 
had known, because of her skill in deal- 
ing with it—and her husband’s skill. 

“It’s strange, but not impossible,” he 
said, “that hearing should go now. The 
more we work with bodies the more we 
have to concede to minds. Can’t you 
see how her whole feeling about his loss 
might react on those nerves which had 
made such a particular response to him? 


He helped her hear; he kept her wanting 
to hear. She hadn’t him any more—she 
didn’t want to hear—she couldn’t hear.” 

I felt that he was right, but I sus- 
pected intricacies in it which were not 
there for him. I wondered if, added to 
grief and to helplessness, a dissatisfac- 
tion with self was not there as a more 
insidious blight. Now that she had not 
Philip and could not hear, I wondered 
if there had not come a deep revulsion from 
all those small things which she had 
spent herself—and him—in trying to 
hear. This idea was given substance 
by a letter from Mrs. Stephens later in 
the winter. 

“T went up from New York to see 
Katherine,” she wrote. “‘I tried to get 
her to come away with me, but she was 
immovable. She seems in every sense 
just that. Of course it is very hard to 
communicate with her, particularly as 
she doesn’t want to be communicated 
with. Of this I feel sure—Katherine 
does not want to come back to us. Per- 
haps it is that she tried too hard for 
too long. I wonder if she feels that she 
lost the best of Philip through that try- 
ing—something in her eyes made me 
think that one night. The only interest 
she has is in the sea, and | doubt if that 
is as much an interest in life as in death. 
Her house is on the outskirts of a little 
fishing village; it might be pleasant 
enough in summer, but of course terribly 
desolate in winter. I did what I could, 
but there’s something in this shut-in 
Katherine strongerthan anything in me.” 

That she who had been most open to 
living should now be shut in alone; 
that Katherine Hoyt, who had stood 
to me for life at its most vivid, should 
have become that greatest negation of 
life—the living who are not alive—was 
just a part of the whole break-up of 
those days. I do not suppose those who 
have their own place in life, and a place 
far away, can ever understand what the 
war meant to us who were, in one way 
or another, caught into it. I was caught 
into the work of trying to care for the 
wounded and those who were left desti- 
tute. 

We went through that winter, through 
the next summer, and began another 
winter. I did not forget Katherine, but 
I did nothing for her. I still had the re- 
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solve to go to her when I could, but I 
had lost the feeling of being able to do 
what | wanted to do. I did not write 
to her because I had nothing to offer. 
Those were days when there was not 
in my spirit either the power cr the 
impulse to summon another back to 
living. And then one day, on the steps 
of the hospital, I met the Chicago sur- 
geon of whom I have spoken. He talked 
a moment of what he had been doing, 
and as he was turning away he said: 

“Oh, by the way, have you heard 
about your friend Mrs. Hoyt?” 

“Heard what?” I asked, sharply. 

“That she was dead?’ 

I do not know whether I stammered, 
“ Dead?” or whether I only tried to. 

“My sister wrote me that nobody 
seemed to know much about it,”’ he was 
going on. “The woman who lived with 
her wrote that she always went out in 
the storms and that she seemed to have 
no idea of taking care of herself. I 
suppose that’s a vile climate—anyhow, 
it was pneumonia. She was buried there 
where she was living—way off there by 
herself.”” He stopped talking, as if 
halted by that last. After a moment 
he murmured, “She certainly had 
dropped out, hadn’t she?” then hurried 
along about his business. 

The darkest moment I have ever 
known im my life was the moment that 
night when I| suddenly realized it was a 
relief to think of Katherine as dead. I 
have failed utterly in my narrative of 
her if it is not apparent what that reali- 
zation meant to me. And as all along 
in this strange way things had been let 
in to me through her, so this realization 
of how I felt about her let in with a rush 
the sense of how I felt about life. It 
was as if old things, things simple and 
happy, had gone out of the world. 
[hat world in which Katherine had been 
so bright a point just did not exist any 
more. It was back in some other exist- 
ence that she and I had laughed to- 
gether over those amusing things that 
transpired through the pattern of life 
and lighted it up. The as it should be 
had gone out of the world. Again things 
were made meaningful through her. I 
thought of how Katherine had not ful- 
filled herself, and, when I knew that, my 
pain for her was in that I knew why my 
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spirit was sick. 
itself. 

I said as much several months later 
at the home of a friend of mine who is 
a painter, where I had gone to meet a 
friend of his—Gordon, the well-known 
sculptor. He had left Paris the first 
week of the war, expecting to be back 
soon. He had been living in America 
that his work might go on undisturbed 
by the madness of men, but the length 
of the war was too long a term for him 
to live away from Paris, and so he had 
come back and opened the hastily closed 
studio. 

It was Gordon who seemed to know 
what I meant by my not very cheerful 
remark. I had been goaded to it by 
exasperation; Raymonds, my painter 
friend, had made a smug remark about 
the war really not affecting the things 
that counted. And then I asked him if 
the human race counted. Raymonds 
merely thought I was a disagreeable 
guest, but | met Gordon’s eye and saw 
that he got something else. As I 
was taking leave, he asked me if | 
wouldn’t one day soon come round to his 
studio. 

I went the next afternoon, for he made 
me feel less alone. He showed me the 
work he was doing, and we talked of 
that, and then returned to the thing 
we had talked of the evening be- 
fore. In the midst of that he seemed 
oddly to interrupt himself, for he sud- 
denly said, “‘ There’s something I haven't 
unpacked yet.” He got up and went 
to the back of his studio and took 
something from a box. As he brought 
it forward and placed it on the table 
before me it was still obscured by a little 
of the packing material. While he was 
brushing that off he said: “You say 
we are lost in the night. I wonder what 
you will think of this.” 

I can’t tell it at all effectively, for the 
mere recounting of my first feeling 
affects me so strongly that I have again 
that feeling of being sick, of being about 
to sink down. The singular part of it 
was that I had that feeling before my 
mind really took in that the bust at 
which I was looking was a portrait of 
Katherine Hoyt. 

I remember I brushed my hand over 
my eyes, as if to brush away the too 
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strange fancy. And then I looked again, 
and I knew it was no fancy. And the 
thing which made me know that this 
was Katherine and no other was that 
strange formation of the ear, which was 
as an ear within an ear—an inner ear. 
I suppose I must have looked for that 
without realizing | was doing so. 

Gordon, who had brought the bust 
out to see its effect on me, was caught 
into the artist’s absorption in his own 
work which he is seeing after a lapse 
of time, and so he wasn’t noticing me. 
Cf course there was a time when I could 
not speak: the utter surprise of it, for 
one thing; the strangeness of it—that 
Katherine, after she had gone, should 
come back into my life, that I should 
have word from her again. 

“She wasn’t lost in the night, do you 
think?” he asked me at last. 

One can’t take in everything at once, 
and it’s quite like us, it seems to me, 
that I had taken in first the things that 
were like Katherine—those definite lit- 
tle things of identification. But as I 
looked now I saw the new thing—the 
big thing. I looked around the studio to 
see if other things looked real, as they 
had a moment before, for the face of 
this friend whom I thought had died 
defeated was the most serenely tri- 
umphant face into which I have ever 
looked. 

The thing I at last said must have 
sounded pretty banal to an artist. “But 
was it a good likeness?” I asked. 

“Tf you had seen her,” he said, “ you’d 
know one wouldn’t presume to do any- 
thing more interesting than a likeness.” 
He looked at his work, then added, with 
authority, “As a likeness, it’s the best 
thing I ever did.” 

7 But where did you see her?” I asked, 
and I sat down, for I felt weak. 

“Last summer I went to Cape’s End,” 
he told me. “I don’t suppose you know 
it—a little neck of land way out at sea, 
a townful of people whose lives are made 
by the sea. There’s a wide reach of 
what they call the flats left bare at 
low tide. One morning I had been out 
to the traps with the fisherman at whose 
house I was staying, and just after sun- 
rise I walked in across these flats. The 
wet sands were magical in that first 
light, and it was all-so fresh and strange 


—the freshness of strange things. And 
this woman was standing just behind 
one of those pools of color—this ‘seeing’ 
jook on her face. She gave me the 
strangest feeling of being on a threshold. 
The flats suddenly seemed something 
that reached out—not merely from land 
to sea, but from life to—something else. 
Anyhow, she gave me a feeling of being 
right up to the edge of things. The next 
day I saw her on the beach with a little 
boy—a little boy who limped; they were 
building something in the sand. Before 
she saw me coming along I saw her re- 
garding him with a certain look of— 
Well, here, I hope I’ve got a suggestion 
of it—the mouth, perhaps.” € rose 
and turned the bust so I could get an- 
other aspect. “Well, I wanted to do 
her. She had something that I wanted 
to get. I felt that she knew something. 
I had just had word that Helot—the 
young Frenchman who worked with me, 
and who went to war the week I went 
to America, had been killed. It takes 
the personal to drive it home, doesn’t 
it? for I suddenly knew what war was. 
My picture of that boy covering up the 
figure he was doing and going out to get 
a uniform and a gun. . It’s as you 
said last night—lost threads, rude inter- 
ruptions, unfulfilment. And so I had to 
get her, because with her things were go- 
ing on!’ He paused. “They’ will al- 
ways go on with her, don’t you think?” 

looked at Katherine. “It seems so,” 
I murmured. 

“It’s strange,” he mused, “how much 
that sense of some one having something 
can mean to us all. It is strange,” 
he repeated, after a moment, “but no 
matter how much may be lost—if we 
can feel there’s something not lost, or, 
rather, if we can feel that some one has 

ot something that can’t be lost— 

ell,” he broke off, “I wanted to do 
her, and I suppose the reason I had no 
hesitancy in asking her to sit for me 
was the fact that what she had was 
bigger than herself, and my reason for 
wanting it was bigger than myself. So 
I walked up to them as she watched the 
little boy building on the sands. The 


tide was coming in, and what was in 
my mind was that the house the boy 
was building would soon be washed 
away, and that it was like all the other 
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things people had been building. But 
what | said was—to her through him 
‘What a fine, big house!’ 

“She looked at me a moment and 
then with a smile she said, ‘It’s better 
to build something, even though it may 
be swept away.’ 

“T tell you it made me feel queer. She 
had answered, not what I said, but what 
| was feeling. I might as well tell you 
right now that she hadn’t heard what 
I said. She was deaf. But the othe 
thing is the amazing part of it. Because 
she couldn’t hear what I said, she knew 
what | meant.” 

I sat looking at Katherine, and as | 
took that in, as | really got it, my eyes 
grew so dim I could not see her. 

“In a later talk she said to me that 
she had for a long time been shut out 
from people because she knew them only 
through what they said. She laughed 
don’t get the impression that she is an 
austere person—and said that blurred 
things a lot.” 

If he had not been himself absorbed 
he would have thought me very strange 
throughout. [ made no reply to this; 
to me it Was Way beyond any reply. 

“Well,” Gordon was going on, “I 
wrote her a note and asked her to sit 
for me, and she wrote back most amus- 
ingly and said she would expect pay 
and that she would take it in the form 
of a large lump of clay, that the little 
fellow | had seen her with might have 
something more stationary than sand to 
work with. 

“She told me about him during the 
sittings. It seemed he had been made 
lame through an accident the year be- 
fore. ‘He’s not used to lameness,’ she 
said, with a look on her face the sculptor 
hasn’t yet lived who could hope to get. 
He used to lead all the rest, and one day 
she saw him trying to jump with the 
others, and he fell very short, and after- 
ward she found him crying. ‘I am great- 
ly indebted to him,’ she told me, in a 
simple way she has, ‘for | saw some- 
thing through him.’ [ thought she was 
going to tell me what it was she saw, 
but she fell to thinking, and I wouldn’t 
for the world have disturbed her, be- 
cause—” He pointed to his work. 
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He looked at his work, and I looked at 
Katherine—the quiet beauty of that 
seeing look, the tender, brooding under- 
standing, the loving wisdom that may 
follow pain. “Perhaps she meant some- 
thing in her own life,” he ventured. 
“I feel sure she has not always lived as 
quietly.” 

He was called away then, and for a 
time | remained alone in the studio. 
I do not know how long a time; I only 
know that it was the most important 
time of my life. I lived more in that 
time than I had lived in all the time be- 
fore. I saw more. As Katherine had 
all along in that strange way been as a 
glass through which I looked, she was 
now a clear pool through which I saw 
into things not often seen. I thought 
of her whole life—of how she had lost 
where she had been strongest, and how 
from her weakness she had won what 
she could not have had through her 
strength. I knew what it was she had 
seen through the little lame boy. I saw 
through her what she had seen through 
him—that channels cut off may make 
deeper channels, that the end may be 
the beginning. Of course | longed for 
my friend, and yet more than ever be- 
fore I had my friend. A sense of the 
whole wonder of life, a deeply refreshing 
sense of the beauty of life, opened thus 
from Katherine’s experience, after I had 
thought her gone, coming back into my 
life—a light inthe darkness. Andasthere 
was something in her stronger than 
anything that could happen to her, so 
I knew now that there was something 
in life stronger than anything that could 
happen to life. That was my deathless 
word from Katherine, a word which had 
the authority of one bright star in a 
clouded night. 

Gordon came back and stood beside 
me and looked with me. He is deeply 
the artist, for he said not a word. At 
last I thanked him and went away. 
Once outside it occurred to me as 
strange that I hadn’t told him either 
that I knew Katherine or that she 
was dead. But was it strange, after 
all—when those two things mattered 
so much less than other things mat- 
tered. 
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My Boat Trip through the Guiana 


Wilderness 
BY A. HYATT VERRILL 


Go| HERE the Mazaruni 
(3; and the Cuyuni rivers, 
'\| flowing north through 
the center of British 

Guiana, pour their cof- 

| fee-colored waters into 

S! the turbid flood of the 
a ics perches upon the 
river's bank 

A tiny village of scarce more than a 
score of buildings se parated by grassy 
lanes, Bartica owes its existence to its 
position, for the countless gold-diggers 
and diamond-miners—bound to or from 
the “ diggings” of the upper Mazaruni 
and Cuyuni districts—find the little port 
a convenient stopping-point. Daily river 
steamboats ply between Bartica and 
Georgetown, sixty miles distant; smaller 
launches make regular trips up the 
rivers to the rapids; and from the gold- 
fields fortunes in the yellow metal annu- 
ally pass through this little hamlet on 
the borders of the wild. 

It was at Bartica that our boat trip 
through Guiana’s wilderness really be- 
gan, for the voyage up the great Esse- 
quibo from Georgetown, while full of 
interest and novelty, paled into insig- 
nificance compared with our journey 
from Bartica through the falls and rapids 
to Rockstone. 

Although neither a long nor an ardu- 
ous trip, yet it was not without excite- 
ment at times. It was novel; and in 
many ways it was one of the most 
interesting experiences of my many years 
in the American tropics. We selected 
this particular route for several reasons. 
Lewis, the geologist, in search of certain 
minerals, thought this section of British 
Guiana promised well; I wished to 
secure photographs of subjects which the 
district afforded; and, in addition, it 
seemed the least-known trip which could 
be accomplished in the limited time at 
our disposal. 











As far as we could discover, no white 
man, save Mr. Anderson, the Lands and 
Mines Commissioner, had ever traveled 
from Bartica to Rockstone up the rapids. 
Even the Sprostons, who maintain the 
river-steamboat services, could give us 
no definite information about the trip, 
and every one agreed that it was danger- 
ous and inadvisable. But this only 
made us the more determined to under- 
take the journey, and, as | suspected, 
we found the perils vastly exaggerated, 
and the trip merely fraught with enough 
danger and excitement to make it inter- 
esting. 

At Bartica we secured our boat and 
crew, the former a heavy, strongly built 
affair twenty-eight feet in length, of 
the universal tent-boat type peculiar to 
Guiana, and admirably adapted to navi- 
gating the falls and rock- filled rapids of 
the great South-American rivers. 

To get a crew together was by no 
means easy. No one, save the captain 
and bowman, appeared anxious to take 
the trip, even though the wages offered 
were high; and one after another the 
men we engaged backed out. When at 
last, after innumerable delays, we se- 
cured enough men to handle our boat, 
we had a motley crew indeed. 

The captain, Abraham Boters, was 
half Indian and half negro; the bowman 
Glasgow and the stern-paddler Chung 
were half negro and half Chinese; Cor- 
reia was a Portuguese; and the other two 
hands were negroes, black as ebony. 
Last, but by no means least, was Small, 
general factotum, majordomo, steward, 
cook, padrone, and man of all work com- 
bined, a colored man of “the legal line,” 
as he expressed it, and equally efficient 
in all his various capacities. 

By the time our dunnage and that of 
the men, our provisions and the crew’s 
supplies, were on board and stowed be- 
neath the huge tarpaulin which was to 
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serve as our shelter at night, the Erin 
was deeply laden. We were still short- 
handed, and planned to pick up two 
Indians on the way, to act as paddle- 
men while traveling, and as hunters and 
fishermen while in camp. 

With a goodly portion of Bartica’s 
population gathered at the waterside to 
see us off, the boat was pushed from the 
beach, the six paddles dug into the 
water together, and our trip through the 
wilderness began. 

The method of paddling adopted by 
these men is very peculiar and consists 
of about a dozen short-arm strokes, all 
the paddles being slid along the gun- 
wales on the recovery. Then, at a shout 
of “Yep yai!”’ and the signal of a raised 
paddle, given by the bow paddler, the 
stroke suddenly changes. At the signal 
the paddles are dug deeply into the 
water with the full power of brawny 
arms and backs, the water is thrown up- 
ward in a miniature cataract at the end 
of each stroke, and the heavy boat is 
fairly lifted from the water, until, at 
another signal, the short, lazy arm- 
stroke is resumed. All is done in perfect 
time and unison, the brown arms rising 


and falling, the bronzed backs bending, 
and the paddles flashing like one, while 
on the prow the bowman perches with 
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his enormous paddle ready to swing the 
craft to right or left at sight of sub- 
merged rock or sunken snag; and at the 
stern stands the captain, the big steer- 
ing-paddle slung to the gunwale by a 
bight of rope, and its handle gripped 
firmly in his hands. Of all the crew the 
captain is the most important. He must 
be skilled in handling the boat, and must 
know every eddy, current, rock, rapid, 
snag, and island of the river. He is 
responsible for the safety of the boat 
and passengers, for he is licensed by the 
government, after a long and searching 
examination, and his word is law when 
afloat upon the river. 

Until one has traveled through the 
rapids with these men, one cannot real- 
ize what consummate skill and knowl- 
edge they possess. On every hand are 
the jutting rocks with foaming, roaring 
torrents rushing between, and every- 
where upon the black waters are swirling 
eddies indicating sunken reefs or danger- 
ous currents. [There are no marks, no 
buoys, no beacons to guide, and far and 
near are countless wooded islands sepa- 
rated by winding, tortuous waterways, 
one so like another that no one who had 
not spent his life upon the river could 
distinguish them. 

For several miles after leaving Bar- 
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tica we swung along close to shore, past 
the outlying thatched huts and culti- 
vated gardens, past the well-tilled rub- 
ber-groves and lime-orchards of Aga- 
tash, and between the mangrove-fringed 
shores and wooded islands of the river 
beyond. 

In a few hours all signs of civilization 
were left astern, and the mile-broad, 
tranquil river, the interminable man- 
groves, and the vast forest stretched 
before us. A little after noon we headed 
inshore toward a darker patch upon the 
greenery of the bush, and presently en- 
tered the mouth of Kureai Creek. 

There is something wonderfully fasci- 
nating about paddling up these little 
sluggish creeks in the wilderness, where 
deepest silence reigns, only broken by the 
harsh screams of parrots or the curious 
human-like cries of toucans; where vine- 
draped trees, graceful palms, and great 
forest giants rise in a wall of greenery on 
either side. Arches of tangled lianas and 
spreading branches meet above the wa- 
ter; mangroves sprawl their strange, 
aerial roots in the muddy shallows; 
giant, lily-like Arums form miniature 
islands; strange orchids and air-plants 
bedeck the vines and trees; and giant, 
brilliant, shimmering Morpho butterflies 
flit back and forth, their cerulean, flash- 
ing wings reflected in wondrous manner 
upon the dark surface of the creek. 

Here passing breezes never ruffle the 
water, which is stained a deep brown by 
the vegetation, and has a thick, oily 
appearance that reflects the surround- 
ings to marvelous perfection. It is as if 
one were floating on a gigantic mirror, 
and every leaf, twig, and detail is dupli- 
cated so perfectly that the eye can 
scarce distinguish the real from the 
unreal, nor can one say which is water 
and which land. Here and there great 
fallen trees, or “tacubas,” bar the way 
and force the occupants of intruding 
boats to crouch low as they pass beneath 
the tangled mass, while submerged logs 
and snags grind against the bottom of 
the craft with imminent danger of cap- 
sizing it. 

But by twisting and turning, swinging 
to right or left, and following leads only 
visible to the trained eyes of the river- 
men, mile after mile is traversed in 
safety through this forest wonderland, 


where the traveler may see the strange 
plants and luxuriant growth of the tropic 
forest, may watch the brilliant butter- 
flies, may see rare and beautiful forms 
of bird life in their native haunts, and, 
in short, may enjoy all the novelty of 
a trip through the heart of the jungle 
without the exertion and difficulties of 
tramping and hewing one’s way through 
the bush. 

Along the creeks’ banks, little coves 
or lagoons stretch into the forest, and 
here one may see frail dugouts, or 
““wood-skins”—canoes made from the 
bark of a forest tree—moored to the 
banks, and primitive ladders, formed by 
cutting deep notches in a log, leading up- 
ward from the water to the land. These 
mark the landing-places of the Indians, 
whose gardens and houses are hidden in 
the bush beyond, and who, though 
nominally civilized, lead lives almost as 
free and unconventional as did their 
ancestors before the advent of the white 
men. 

It was in search of one of these Indian 
settlements that we entered Kureai 
Creek, for Lewis had heard that a 
“buck” known as Hermanas knew 
where there was a deposit of the mineral 
he desired, while our captain was confi- 
dent that from Hermanas’s camp he 
could obtain the two men required to 
complete our crew. 

Soon after entering the creek we 
sighted a little opening, with two boats 
moored among the trees, while perched 
upon the bank, amid banana and palm 
trees, was a thatched hut, from which 
a man stepped forth at our bowman’s 
hail. He was no Indian, but a white 
man, and, strangely enough, proved to 
be a Boer from the Transvaal, an ex- 
prisoner of war, who had chosen to 
remain in Guiana rather than return to 
his native veldt when hostilities were 
ended. He informed us that Her- 
manas’s place was “ Not too far top side 
creek” —for he spoke in the queer, 
talky-talky jargon of the aborigines— 
and with this vague information we re- 
sumed our journey. 

Several miles beyond the home of the 
voluntary Boer exile, we spied several 
canoes hidden among the trees, and near 
them a larger boat in which a man was 
preparing to embark. He was a half- 











AN INDIAN “ BENAB,”’ OR HO 


breed, just returning from the Indians’ 
camp, and offered to guide us to Her- 
manas’s home. At the summit of the 
bank stood two well-built Jogis, or 
Indian houses, 


and here we decided to 
make camp for the night, as it would be 
impossible to visit the Indians, return to 
the boat, and reach another good camp- 
site ere nightfall. 


These Indian logis are found scat- 
tered through the bush and serve as 
temporary resting-places for the natives 
when traveling about. They are merely 
great open sheds timbered with poles 
and roofed with palm-leaves, beauti- 
fully thatched and supported on strong 
posts some five or six feet in height. 
They are identical in form and construc- 
tion with the houses, or benabs, used by 
the Indians for their permanent homes. 
Light poles resting on the rafters form 
an overhead platform upon which house- 
hold utensils and belongings are stored; 
hammocks swung from side to side be- 
tween the upright posts serve as chairs 
and beds; and with a fire or two built 
at the ends of the building to keep the 
interior dry and provide means for cook- 
ing, the Indian’s home is complete. 

The Guiana Indians are a wonderfully 
honest people, and have a sublime conh- 
dence in the integrity of others. Their 


USE, ON 


THE UPPER ESSEQUIBO 


own honesty, and their belief that all 
men possess the same trait, was most 
vividly illustrated when we took up our 
quarters in the /ogi by the creek shore. 
Upon the rafters, hanging under the 
eaves and tucked away among the 
thatch, were various belongings of the 
Indians. Even their most cherished and 
valuable possessions were there, such as 
trunks and canisters of clothing, am- 
munition, cooking - utensils, machetes, 
and even a new breech-loading shot-gun 
still in the original box, as sent from the 
factory in Massachusetts. Here they 
were left unguarded and within reach of 
any passer-by, the simple aborigines 
trusting solely to the integrity of 
strangers for the safety of their goods. 
Any traveler was welcome to come and 
go and take possession of the logis for 
as long as he saw fit, provided the con- 
tents were left undisturbed. To the 
credit of the blacks and whites, the half- 
breeds, and the innumerable other na- 
tives who put the Indian /ogis to their 
own use, the red men’s faith in human 
nature is seldom shattered, although the 
fact that this is not due entirely to 
moral principles was proven by the 
naive remark of one of our men who, 
in reply to my question, answered, 
“No, sir, we never takes the bucks’ 
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things; we bound to be shot up if we 
does.” 

Soon after we reached the logis an 
Indian canoe arrived with a young buck, 
accompanied by his squaw, or buckeen, 
and a youngster about two years old. 
The man and his wife were garbed, as 
are all the Indians when near the settle- 
ments or when out of their forest fast- 
nesses, in civilized clothes, but their boy 
was innocent of all adornment and was 
as bright and interesting a little savage 
as one could wish. His sixteen-year-old 
mother carried a huge load in a basket 
secured by a strip of bark around her 
forehead, and seemed little inconven- 
ienced by her burden, even when climb- 
ing up the steep and slippery path from 
the creekside. Like our own North- 
American Indians, the Guiana red men 
leave to their women most of the manual 
labor, with the exception of felling tim- 
ber, clearing land, and hunting; but 
they are by no means lazy or indolent, 
for all that, and are hard, tireless work- 
ers once they can be induced to work at 
all. ‘Their disinclination to labor is due 
more to inborn independence than in- 
herent laziness, and, while always friend- 
ly, they still possess a distrust and con- 
tempt for strangers. Once you have 
won their friendship and respect, they 
will do anything in their power for you, 
and will remember a kindness or an 
injury for years and return it in kind 
when opportunity offers. 

We had been assured in Georgetown 
that we would find no interesting Ind- 
ians on our proposed trip; that all the 
aborigines in the section we would 
traverse were thoroughly civilized and 
Christianized; and that to see the bucks 
in their natural state, clad in loin- 
cloths, or Japs, and armed with bows 
and arrows, and to secure specimens 
of genuine savage handiwork, we must 
travel far into the interior, to the 
savanna country on the Brazilian bor- 
derland. 

Under these circumstances, imagine 
our surprise when, after walking scarce 
a hundred yards into the forest on the 
way to the Indians’ camp, we came face 
to face with a naked savage—bow and 
arrows in one hand, a beaded girdle 
about his waist, and his only garment a 
scant Jap. He was a splendid figure, a 





statue of glowing bronze, but we had 
scarce time to glimpse him ere he slipped 
into the forest and melted into the 
shadows of the great trees like a spirit of 
the jungle. 

This incident somewhat shattered our 
faith in the reliability of information 

vouchsafed us in the city. Our hopes 
rose accordingly, and, while throughout 
our trip we saw none but apparently 
civilized and Christian Indians, we yet 
found that beneath the surface the 
aborigines were all we desired. The 
women might deck themselves in slat- 
ternly gowns, but under their unbecom- 
ing rags they still wore their beautifully 
woven bead aprons; and the men, who 
appeared like vagabonds in ill-fitting 
trousers and calico shirts, were trans- 
formed to ideal savages when, casting 
such things aside, they slipped through 
dim forest aisles or breasted foaming 
rapids clad only in their blue or scarlet 
loin-cloths. 

Our path from the Jogis to Hermanas’s 
camp led for a mile or more through the 
virgin forest, where great trees reared 
their vast heights for many scores of feet, 
and vines and lianas trailed downward 
in a tangled maze. In the tree-tops 
parrots screamed and toucans croaked 
and clattered, and from far-off glens the 
wonderful notes of the bell-birds rang in 
silvery tones. 

Emerging from the forest and passing 
a strip of half-cleared land, we entered a 
little garden of cassava and plantains, 
in the midst of which stood several 
thatched Indian huts. In one an old 
woman was busy cleaning manioc roots, 
while the young squaw we had already 
seen sat nursing her two-year-old son. 
In the larger house close by, a number of 
Indians swung lazily in luxurious ham- 
mocks, and, without deigning to turn 
their heads, grunted guttural ‘‘ How- 
dies” as we entered. 

At our guide’s call of “ Hermanas,” an 
old buck raised himself from the depths 
of his hammock and inquired, “What 
you want um?” 

He was a shrewd-faced, small man, 
with head swathed in a white rag, and 
showed every evidence of being ill. To 
his question we answered that we had 
come to ask him to show us the mineral 
deposit Lewis sought. 
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“Give me two hundred dollar, I 
show um,” replied the wily old chief. 

“Eh, man! Why you make um 
sport?” exclaimed Small, who acted as 
our spokesman. “You no got um noth- 
ing for sell. How we know you find um? 
Gentlemen must for see um first. 
Mebbe good, mebbe no good. S’pose 
um good; you get um plenty work, 
plenty money. S’pose um no good, 
gentlemen pay for you show um.” 

“Me no dam’ fool,” the Indian as- 
sured us. “‘Me catch um plenty rock- 
stone like um want. No pay two hun- 
dred dollar, no show um.” 

A little further conversation disclosed 
the fact that a certain enterprising em- 
ployee of the Lands and Mines Depart- 
ment at Bartica had heard of Herma- 
nas’s find, and had assured the Indian 
that he could obtain two hundred dollars 


for guiding Lewis to the deposit, for 


which valuable advice he was to receive 
a goodly share of the amount. 

Lewis explained how ridiculous such a 
proposition was, and how it was impos- 
sible to determine the quality, value, or 
extent of the deposit until he had seen 
and examined it. 


To all of this Her- 
manas listened silently, and, even when 
Lewis offered him a large sum for his 
services, with a promise of more if the 
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deposit proved valuable, the Indian still 
maintained his stoical attitude. 

““Me much sick man,” he 
“No can walk um too far.” 

At this juncture | offered to cure his 
neuralgic headache—which was appar- 
ently his only trouble—and, while he 
still seemed obdurate, ne was really 
wavering. At last, after a deal of argu- 


declared. 


‘ing, coaxing, and flattery, the old chief 


stretched out his hand for the bill Lewis 
temptingly displayed, and then, rising, 
picked up his gun, slippec| bark sandals 
on his feet, and without a word led the 
way toward the forest. 

Through jungles so thick we were 
forced to hew our way, through deep, 
muddy creeks, across treacherous bogs 
on slender trunks of trees, up hill and 
down the trail led. For an hour or more 
we hurried on, stopping only for a mo- 
ment or two to catch our breath, and 
with the old Indian ever in the lead, un- 
til at last we toiled up a steep hillside. 
Reaching the summit, Hermanas sud- 
denly halted, squatted down, and with 
a grin exclaimed, “‘ Now gimme two hun- 
dred dollar.” He was sitting upon an 
outcrop of the mineral we sought. 

The return was by a shorter though 
harder route, and we reached Herma- 
nas scamp as darkness fell upon the forest. 
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“*S’pose you catch um sick like me, 
you no take um walk ’tall,” was the 
Indian’s only comment as he pocketed 
the balance of his money. The truth of 
his statement we could not deny. 

Two young Indians were engaged as 
hunters ns boat-hands, and, telling 
Hermanas to join us at supper, when we 
would give him the promised medicine, 
we turned away from his camp and fol- 
lowed the dim trail through the dark 
forest to our logi by the creekside. 

Presently Hermanas and the two 
young buc ks appeared in the light of our 
fires, seeming to spring by magic from 
the shadows. A hearty meal was fur- 

nished them, and the chief was given a 
five-grain compound phenacetin tablet. 
He seemed highly amused at the idea 
of the tiny pellet curing his pain, but he 
swallowed it, nevertheless, and a few 
moments later disappeared as silently 
and mysteriously as he had arrived. 

This was our first night in the bush. 
All about were the mysterious noises of 
the forest. An owl hooted from the 
thicket; innumerable frogs boomed, 
trilled, and croaked in the creek and 
among the weeds; and with a tremen- 
dous roaring crash some forest giant 
toppled, and fell prone to earth within the 
neighboring woods. But we slept sound- 
ly, despite the danger of vampire bats 
which the Indians said abounded in the 


district, and we were only awakened 
when an es, ap yuarri, Or Opossum, 
invaded our /ogi as the howling monkeys 
filled the e arly morning air with their 
fiendish cries 

Before sun- _up Hermanas and his fam- 
ily arrived on their way to Bartica to 
spend his newly acquired wealth, and, 
much to my satisfaction, he informed us: 
“Head no hot; make um all right this 
time.” 

Apparently I had won quite a reputa- 
tion as a piaiman, or medicine-man, and 
to show his gratitude Hermanas pre- 
sented me with a beautifully wrought 
bead apron, or qguzyu, in its halt-finished 
state, which I had seen hanging in his 
home the day before, and which at that 
time he had refused to sell at any price. 

These queyus were formerly the sole 
article of wearing apparel used by the 
women, and, while civilized clothing has 
been adopted by all but the most re- 
mote tribes, the bead apron is still re- 
tained and worn under the conventional 
costume. Although the aprons of all the 
tribes and sub-tribes are more or less 
similar, yet they vary greatly in design 
and pattern, and, upon inquiry, I was 
told that each pattern indicates a certain 
woman’s family—a sort of feminine coat- 
of-arms, as it were. 

With a full crew of eight men, we left 
the /ogi, paddled down the creek, and, 
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SAFELY THROUGH A BAD 
BEYOND BOW OF BOAT 


entering the Essequibo, headed up- 


stream toward the distant rapids. It was 
flood-tide, for, strange as it may seem, 


the tide rises and falls for a distance of 
nearly one hundred miles inland on 
these great sluggish rivers, and we trav- 
eled easily and rapidly, following the 
shore that stretched in an endless green 
wall of jungle as far as eye could see. 
Hazy and din, a similar line of greenery 
marked the opposite bank of the river, 
but so numerous and so large were the 
wooded islands in the stream that sel- 
dom was it possible to distinguish the 
farther shore with certainty or to tell 
the islands from the main. By mid- 
afternoon the islands had changed in 
character, and instead of being densely 
wooded from base to summit, bold, 
rocky shores and exposed granite ledges 
jutted from the water, and the strong 
current of the river became noticeable. 
More and more rocky grew the islands, 
lines of reefs rose menacingly between 
them, shelving beaches of creamy sand 
gleamed here and there, and far ahead 
could be seen the flashing glimmer of the 
first rapids. 

Now the rocks assumed strange, fan- 
tastic forms, and one in particular at- 
tracted attention from its marvelous 
resemblance to a titanic toad, perfect 
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even to the mouth, eyes, and limbs. Just 
beyond this striking example of natural 
sculpture the boat was run upon the 
sandy beach of a wooded island, and the 
men bustled about preparing camp. It 
was a charmirg spot, densely wooded, 
ringed by a crescent of golden-yellow 
sand, and surrounded by jutting rocks 
and swirling water. Here, close to the 
shore, the huge tarpaulin was stretched 
between the trees. 

In its shelter the hammocks were 
swung, and, lolling in them, we listened 
to the quaint expressions and odd jargon 
of the men as they prepared the evening 
meal. As the velvet-black tropic night 
descended upon river and on forest, a 
wonderful picture was presented, a scene 
beyond the power of brush to paint or of 
pen to describe. Against the back- 
ground of the great trees glowed the 
camp-fires, touching the orchid-covered 
trunks with ruddy lights, filling the air 
with the aromatic scent of burning gum, 
and transforming the stained old tar- 
paulin to a canopy of gold. Squatting 
on their haunches, leaning against the 
trees, or lounging in their hammocks, 
the men rested from their labors, their 
brawny limbs and half-savage faces 
gleaming like bronze in the fitful light, 
while all about great fireflies twinkled 
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and flashed like animated stars. Borne 
from afar on the cool night breeze, we 
could hear the muffled roar of the falls. 
From the forest on the main a jaguar 
screamed; a _ soft-winged goatsucker 
cried querulously as it flitted by; a 
startled capibara splashed noisily in the 
river. Soon came a sudden shower and 
quenched the last glowing embers of the 
fire, and darkness and silence fell like a 
curtain over all. With everything care- 
fully stowed and covered with tightly 
lashed tarpaulins, we started early the 
next morning for the most difficult and 
supposedly dangerous portion of our 
trip—the ascent of the rapids. 

Within a half-mile of camp we met the 
first falls, in reality a rapid, with the 
brown water churned to yellow foam 
where it swirled and eddied over hidden 
rocks between jutting fangs of granite. 
At the base of the falls the boat was 
paddled alongside a mass of rocks, and 
the passengers stepped ashore, while the 
boatmen uncoiled long bow and stern 
lines and prepared to haul their craft 
through the boiling waters. 

Waist-deep in the rushing flood, they 
struggled up against the current, se- 
cured precarious footholds on slippery, 
submerged boulders, and bent their 
backs to the strain of the rope. Others 
exerted all their strength upon the stern 
lines, while, paddle in hand, the captain 
stood erect in his boat, directing, en- 
couraging, and guarding his craft from 
being smashed to bits against the rocks. 
Slowly the boat forged ahead to the 
drag of five pairs of knotted muscular 
arms; the water dashed and roared 
high about her bow; the stern was 
swung deftly by line and paddle, and a 
minute later the heavy craft emerged 
from the maelstrom and floated quietly 
on a smooth backwater above the falls. 

On every side were thousands of rocks 
and ledges, surrounded by water, rush- 
ing and roaring like a mill-race, and 
every rock and boulder was completely 
overgrown with a curious, sedgelike 
plant which gave the granite a most re- 
markable, unshaven appearance, as if 
it was covered with a stubbly beard. 
How these plants found foothold was a 
source of wonder, for the rocks were 
absolutely bare of soil, and the surface 
was worn smooth by the water, which 


in the rainy season rises fourteen or fif- 
teen feet, as proved by the high-water 
marks on the larger islands and ledges. 
Yet throughout eight or ten miles of 
rapids every rock and stone, every reef 
and ledge which projected above the 
river's surface, was thickly overgrown 
with this curious vegetation. Later | 
discovered that this tiny red weed is not 
the only form of vegetation which covers 
the nakedness of these rapid-washed 
rocks, for at certain seasons a still more 
remarkable plant supersedes it—a great, 
coarse, fleshy growth, which resembles 
leafless rhubarb stalks. So luxuriantly 
does this plant grow upon the rocks that 
it forms a pad or cushion which pro- 
tects the boats when running the rapids, 
but its value in this respect is more than 
offset by the fact that under water it 
becomes a tough, slimy mass which often 
entangles or throws the boatmen as 
they strive to secure a foothold on the 
rocks. 

Within five minutes after entering the 
boat above the first rapids we were 

compelled to disembark again as another 

series of falls were reached. Throughout 
the day we did little else than climb in 
and out of the boat, as one rapid suc- 
ceeded another. 

Soon after passing the second falls 
we had our first taste of danger, when, 
in paddling furiously to stem a series of 
small rapids, our boat was caught by 
an unseen whirlpool and, despite the 
frantic efforts of the men, dashed full 
upon a submerged rock. With a blow 
that almost threw us from our seats, the 
heavy craft crashed against the reef, 
rode half its length upon it, swung as on 
a pivot to the rushing waters, and tipped 
perilously. Ere it could capsize or fill, 
the men leaped overboard, some breast- 
deep, others buried in the torrent to 
their mouths, and others swimming, 
and by dint of sheer strength they lifted 
the boat and pushed it into deep water. 
Then, with the agility of monkeys, they 
clambered over the gunwales, grasped 
their paddles once more, and drove the 
craft through the rapids in safety. It was 
a splendid exhibition of skill, pluck, and 
concerted, instantaneous action. Had 
they hesitated, had one failed at the 
critical moment, nothing could have pre- 
vented a capsize and probable loss of life. 
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MY BOAT TRIP THROUGH 

It is seldom indeed that a fatal or 
serious accident occurs in navigating the 
Guiana rapids and falls, and this speaks 
volumes for the skill of the captains and 
crews and their intimate knowledge of 
the stream. Despite this, however, acci- 


dents do at times occur, and hundreds of 


lives have been lost in the rapids. 
Indeed, so dangerous are some consid- 
ered that the shooting of them is pro- 
hibited by a law that makes penal ser- 
vitude for life the punishment for a 
captain’s infraction of it. One perilous 
fall was pointed out by our captain as 
we swept by—a rock-filled cataract, in 
which not long before a boat and thirty- 
five men had been lost. Once in the grip 
of its impetuous current, we saw that 
nothing could save any craft or its 
passengers. 

As we navigated such spots as this, 
as the boat alternately banged into 
rocks, grated on reefs, and was hauled 
through churning, fang-dotted rapids, 
we realized why these river boats are 
keelless, built so strongly and heavily, 
and rounded from stem to stern. 
Stanch and tough indeed must be a 
craft to withstand the hard knocks, the 


terrific strains, and the fearful thump- 
ings our boat underwent, for a hundred 
times and more we were driven on rocks, 
hauled over jagged reefs, and dragged 
between ledges which would have staved 
in anything not built of the strongest 


hardwood planks and timbers. Here, 
too, the spoon-like shape demonstrated 
its superiority, for a smooth, rounded 
surface was always presented to the 
rocks, and it was always possible to slide 
the boat off in some direction, while the 
absence of keel, or straight stem and 
stern, allowed the craft to be swung 
about as if on a pivot, and, in any spot 
where the loss of a few seconds in turning 
spells disaster, this is of vital importance. 
How many falls we passed I dare not 
state, for, long before we had reached 
half-way through the rapids, we had 
lost all count. Suffice it to say that for 
nearly ten miles the river was one con- 
tinuous series of rapids, threatening 
eddies, great whirlpools, and racing cur- 
rents dotted with rocks, interspersed by 
reefs, filled with ledges, and bending, 
twisting, and turning around and about 
innumerable lovely wooded islands. 
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In places the raging waters tore be- 
tween rocky barriers scarce wide enough 
to let the boat pass through; in other 
spots the waters above the falls ran deep 
and black, and the men were forced to 
swim ahead with the tow-ropes grasped 
in their teeth in order to reach a foot- 
hold from which to pull the craft up- 
stream. Now and again the water 
roared over shallow, dam-like barriers 
where the boat could not float, and in 
such stretches, by herculean efforts, the 
sweating, toiling men actually lifted 
their craft and dragged her up to deeper 
water by main strength. 

But the men never hesitated, never 
grumbled, never shirked. Their lives 
and ours were at stake, and though the 
waters were infested with the dreaded 
perai fish, though the cry of “Cayman!” 
often caused the men to glance appre- 
hensively about, and though ever and 
again some man would lose his foothold 
and be swept from the line, they still 
took it all in the light of a frolic and 
laughed lustily at one another’s mishaps. 

It was not all broken water that we 
passed through, however. Between the 
falls the river often stretched for a mile 
or more in a broad, unbroken, tranquil 
stream, placid as an inland lake, bor- 
dered and walled by the primeval bush, 
and with the forests reflected on the oil- 
like waters as on a polished mirror. 

No sign of man or his handiwork was 
visible. We could scarce believe that 
fellow human beings had ever passed 
that way, and we felt that we were in 
the very heart of the wilderness, in a 
land untamed, untouched, and all but 
unknown. 

Here and there amid the rich green 
of myriad shades gleamed vivid masses 
of scarlet flowers; strange orchids filled 
the air with fragrance, clambering vines 
drooped yard-long racemes of waxen- 
white blooms above the dark and shad- 
owy shores, and enormous flowering 
trees rose in billowy masses of magenta, 
lavender, and purple, from which fell 
gorgeous showers of blossoms that, float- 
ing on the still surface of the river, 
formed vast rafts of marvelous hues. 
Overhead, toucans, parrots, and macaws 
winged their noisy way; a crested eagle 
soared majestically above our boat; 
great-billed terns and pied skimmers 
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preened their sleek plumage on golden 
sand-bars; jumble-birds flitted on noise- 
less wings from rock to rock as we 
approached; stately white egrets lopped 
reluctantly from the shallows; thousands 
of steel-blue, dainty swallows rose in 
vast clouds from resting-places on the 
stubble-covered ledges, and queer, day- 
flying bats fluttered up from fallen tree 
trunks and overhanging limbs only to 
wing their uncertain course a few yards 
ere again flattening themselves against 
the bark of other trees. From tranquil 
reaches fresh-water flying-fsh sprang 
from the surface of the stream and skit- 
tered off like skipping stones before our 
boat; and once a giant otter rose and, 
followed by a trailing wake of silver, 
swam slowly toward the shore. 

On the whole, however, bird, animal, 
and insect life was scarce, and our 
Indian hunters seemed to have little 
prospect of supplying us with game. 
Once, when about to pull the boat 
through a rapid, Theophilus, one of our 
Indians, seized bow and arrows, and, 
with a gesture for silence, dashed ahead, 
stringing his bowas he ran. Then, stand- 
ing upon a rock, he drew his weapon as 
if to shoot, for his keen eyes had detected 
a flash of silver amid the eddies which 
told him of the presence of a huge river 
fish. But the creature darted out of 
bowshot, and the Indian, with one hand 
grasping his weapons, sprang into the 
rushing torrent and through-the seeth- 
ing rapids swam to a distant ledge. 
Again and again the fish eluded him, and 
again and ag uin the Indian breasted the 
rapids, untii finally, abandoning the pur- 
suit, he regained the boat and fell 
lustily to work hauling on the tow-line 
with his comrades, as if swimming 
rapids with one hand was the most 
simple and every-day matter, as indeed 
it was to him. 

Although the Guiana Indians all use 
guns for hunting game, they still adhere 
to bows and arrows for killing fish, and 
employ blow-guns and wourali— poi- 
soned darts—for securing birds and 
small animals. The bows are usually of 
letter-wood, about five feet in length, 
and very powerful. The arrows vary 
according to the purpose for which they 
are designed, but all are long—from five 
to six feet—with shafts of arrow-cane 
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and a shank of hardwood fitted at one 
end. This piece is tipped by a steel 
point or head which is fixed immovably 
if the arrow is for shooting birds or small 
fish; or, if used for killing turtle and 
large fish, is equipped with a socketed 
head, attached to a long, strong, cotton 
line. When a large fish is struck, the 
shaft floats free from the socketed head, 
which acts as a toggle, and turns at right 
angles when a strain is put on the line. 
By means of this harpoon-like arrange- 
ment the fish or turtle is hauled in. 
Neither fish nor turtle arrows are feath- 
ered, but those used in hunting birds 
are provided with two feathers which 
seem far too small to serve any useful 
purpose. With these simple weapons 
the Indians creep along the rocky edges 
of the streams and eddies and with 
marvelous dexterity shoot the fish which 
only their hawklike eyes can discern 
deep beneath the surface. Naked, save 
for a /ap, or loin-cloth, the hunter stands 
motionless as a statue, with drawn bow 
and poised arrow, and, if no fish are 
visible within range, he “‘calls them” by 
a peculiar beckoning motion of his 
hand and a low whistle. Whether or not 
the fish actually respond to this com- 
mand [| cannot say, but the Indians 
affirm that they do, and, when this 
method fails, the savages resort to at- 
tracting the fish within range by throw- 
ing certain pods and seeds into the water. 

On most matters pertaining to the 
habits, beliefs, and customs of their race, 
our two Indians were not at all reticent, 
and, while shy at first, they soon became 
very friendly, and from them I obtained 
a vast amount of interesting lore regard- 
ing the various primitive races of 
Guiana. After the day’s work was done, 
and we rested comfortably in our ham- 
mocks beneath the shelter of our camps 
in the forest, the two red men would 
regale me for hours with quaint folk- 
tales of bird and beast, and accounts of 
dances and tribal customs, all of the 
most intense interest. 

While most of our traveling was by 
water, we nevertheless made many long 
trips into the forest or “bush,” which 
was quite different from any tropical 
jungle I had ever seen. Many of the 
trees were enormous, especially the 
greenheart, wallaba, and mora trees, but 
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they were not numerous and were scat- 
tered, while their majestic proportions 
were largely obscured by the dense 
growth of underbrush and small trees. 
So thick was this low growth in most 
places that it was necessary to hew one’s 
way, even when traveling a short dis- 
tance. In place of the hanging maze of 
gigantic, ropelike lianas depending from 
the lofty tree-tops to which I was ac- 
customed, the lianas and vines of this 
Guiana forest were mainly small, and 
sprawled over the ground or trailed 
across and through the undergrowth, 
binding the whole together in a tangled, 
impenetrable mass. As the country was 
perfectly flat, save for an occasional hill 
fifty or sixty feet in height, the bush was 
almost uniform in character from the 
edges of the rivers to the depths of the 
interior, and was, in a sense, exceedingly 
monotonous. Bird and animal life is not 
abundant in these forests, for while the 
aggregate number of individuals is tre- 
mendous and the number of species is 
surprising, yet the flat country presents 
no impediments to the forest creatures 
which range far and near and are never 
crowded into narrow valleys or confined 
to isolated localities as in many tropical 
lands. Throughout our trip of some 
three hundred miles we saw scarcely 
more than one hundred species of birds, 
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not over a dozen mammals, and not a 
single snake, crocodile, or 
Even insects were by no means abun- 
dant. The great blue forest butterflies 
were, to be sure, everywhere; ants were 
legion, as usual; and an occasional scor- 
pion or centipede would appear in 
camp; but beetles, moths, bees, flies, 
etc., were conspicuously lacking, and 
mosquito-nets were never required. 
Moreover, this relative scarcity of for- 
est life is not confined to one portion of 
Guiana, nor is it due to hunting or the 
presence of man. Indeed, birds and 


alligator. 


animals are far more numerous near the 
settlements, about the clearings, and 


along the creeks than in the dense 
primeval forest jungle. Our Indians as- 
sured us that, were they obliged to de- 
pend upon hunting for a livelihood, they 
would soon starve to death. 

For days the solitude of the river and 
the wilderness was unbroken, and we 
saw no sign of human beings other than 
ourselves. Then one morning our Ind- 
ians’ sharp eyes caught the flash of 
paddles against the shadowy shores of a 
distant island, and a few minutes later 
the approaching craft resolved itself into 
a large dugout canoe, or coorial, deeply 
laden, and with an arched hut-like shel- 
ter of palm leaves amidships. 

As we drew alongside we found the 
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canoe contained twelve Indians, five 
men and seven women, several of whom 
hastily donned conventional garments 
as we came near. They were of quite a 
distinct type from any natives we had 
seen, and our Indian Theophilus in- 
formed us they were Waupisanas from 
the savanna district near the Brazilian 
border. 

As neither of our red men could speak 
Waupisana, and as none of the strangers 
spoke English or any dialect our men 
could understand, there seemed little 
chance of carrying on a conversation or 
of purchasing various articles of handi- 
work which were stowed under the palm 
thatch of the canoe. Lewis spoke Portu- 
guese, however, and just on chance 
addressed the Indians in that tongue. 
Much to our satisfaction, the bowman 
replied in the same language, and a 
medium of intercourse was thus estab- 
lished. 

At first the Waupisanas insisted they 
had nothing to sell, but after some in- 
sistence one of the men drew forth : 
splendid letter-wood bow and a et Bn 
of arrows which he was willing to dispose 
of. When the girls and women saw the 
silver coins their cupidity overcame 
their scruples, and, much to our amuse- 
ment, they deftly removed the bead 
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queyus from beneath their outer gar- 
ments and handed them over. A splen- 
did cotton hammock of gigantic size was 
next procured, and, to round out our 
collection, we purchased several of the 
spindles used with marvelous skill by 
the women for spinning the native wild 
cotton. 

Lewis was anxious to secure a paddle, 
and, in exchange for one of our own 
implements, he obtained a highly deco- 
rated one which had been used by the 
Waupisana bowman during the trip. 

A short time after parting from the 
Waupisanas, we entered the last or up- 
per falls, and, a few hours later, having 
towed, hauled, paddled, lifted, and 
dragged the boat through the rapids, 
we came safely into the smooth reaches 
of the river beyond. 

Swiftly our willing crew drove the 
craft forward on the last stretch of the 
journey, and presently, rounding a 
wooded bend, we saw the broad, cleared 
lands and the scattered buildings of 
Rockstone ahead. 

Half an hour later our boat glided 
alongside the tiny dock before the rail- 
way station, and, watched by a curious 
crowd, who had never before seen white 
men arrive by this route, we stepped 
once more into civilization. 
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“ BY ALICE BROWN Bie 
“gh RISE, for it is time! The vernal sun ba 
Py Hath trumpeted to his dear sylvan throng. Jo 
wey The birds are winging hereward, one by one maine 
Or in full quiring of numbered song. Fig 

Cocoons are out of wear; and the light breeze Si 

Is drenched with dewy ichorous food for plants and trees. ey 

Now in a world so fecund at the tryst, eh 

So madly laughing underneath the spell Lave 

Of birth, gigantic riotous mother, kist ee 

By blood-compelling godhead, who shall tell Sie 

What sad, small corner holds an ache at heart, ae 

What once belovéd flower dwells forlorn apart? ea 

peek 


There was a garden, child of beauty’s eye; 
Wings winnowed over it, and clouds as well 
Halted their caravans a space, to spy 
What miracle of blooming here befell. 
© thou dear garden! who could ever guess ir. 
That thou shouldst fail and fade in blight of loneliness! a) ; 





What foolish human fantasy of deeds 
Beckoned thy lover from his tendance dear, 
The while that basest lineage of weeds 





Made haste to sap through thee the growing yearf ae 
Was there no prescience mothering in the sky is 
That thou, the well-belov’d, shouldst see thy lovelings die? et. 








Not all—for larkspur still enskies the light. 





aM Gay old sweet-william straggles yet apace. | 
AB Here’s flower-de-luce, in veined bravery dight; 
8 And small, stanch heartsease prims her darling face. 
4. So dost thou prove that thou more constant art 
Bi Than he who made thee live, and now doth live apart. % ' 
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Faint cups of light stand filled lest he should come. 
The trembling tips of silver-tinted trees 
Adown the pollened way where wild bees hum 














Still quire in lisping, infant harmonies. us 

Do these for succor call? or do they yearn aD 
’ To be where every image lives in joy eterne? ee | 

» ues 
at Wonder of life! of hurrying stem and root a, ) 
07 Quick on the summons to immortal birth! er 
F £0" Wonder of each untimely blighted shoot set i 
aE Fainting to spring afresh in nobler earth! eet | 
ae O thou dear garden, child of world’s despite! We } 
yb Thou art the pattern perfected of all delight. ra ) 
Ce! aoe 
Cer : ee o 
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Dolliver’s 


Devil 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


Yoon a HIS is another of those 
ce preposterous things 
thac everybody knows 
could not happen, not- 
withstanding the fact 
bs PRG ag: something equal- 
2 y incredible has hap- 
pened at least once within everybody’s 
immediate knowledge. That this sort of 
thing not only occurred, but recurred 
many times in the Dolliver’s experi- 
ence was undoubtedly due in part to 
their joyous unworldliness. Although 
never actually formulating their faith, 
they assumed that the Golden Rule, 
being a good rule, must necessarily work 
both ways, and that therefore most 
other people were not only animated by 
motives as sincere and kindly as were 
their own, but were also moved to re- 
sponses as unfailing. 

Consistently put into practice, this 
philosophy is capable of producing as- 
tonishing results, and the time inevi- 
tably came when the young couple took 
sweet counsel together—bitter-sweet, it 
may have been—and agreed, in self- 
defense, to curb their altruistic im- 
pulses. They firmly —even sternly- 
resolved to have no more adventures. 
But somebody once described them as 
“the sort of people things happen to,” 
and perhaps there is something, after 
all, in that theory of psychological cur- 
rents that carry us each to his own par- 
ticular type of dilemma, however he 
may struggle to escape. 

Be that as it may, Dolliver, driving 
alone along a mountain road in the 
dusk of a gray October day, stopped 
without second thought when he saw 
the distressed face of the young man 
working over a disabled car. He was 
a very young man, scarcely more than 
a boy. 

“Want any help?” Dolliver called. 
“Tools, or anything?” 

“No—thanks. It isn’t that. At 
least—” The youth looked up into 








the other’s pleasant, inte rested face. 
“Are you in a great hurry?’ 
“I’m going to be late to dinner, any- 
how. I might as well be a little later.” 
“I wonder if you'd be willing to take 
a girl—a trained nurse—over to Harts- 
ville in time to catch the down express? 
She’s Dad’s regular nurse—he’s an in- 
valid, you see—and she came up here 
with some other girls to rest.” He 
was evidently very anxious, and it was 
dificult for Dolliver to understand his 
hurried utterance. “But he’s worse, 
and the family wired me—I’ve been 
camping with some fellows over on 
Little Crow Lake—they wired me to 
bring her down to-night. | *phoned 
her—helped myself to this car—it be- 
longs to one of the fellows who wasn’t 
there—and now the damn fan’s busted! 
She’s waiting at a cross-road about two 
miles ahead. Got somebody to bring 
her that far to savetime. Will you take 
her on to that train? It’s thirty miles.” 
“Sure! Come along!” ‘ 
“Can’t! This isn’t my car. 
"Twouldn’t be square to leave it on 
the road. I can get back to the vil- 
lage with it, somehow. Here’s the 
money for her fare. I’ll arrange to have 
somebody meet her in New York. And 
I'll come by the five-sixteen in the 
morning. Awfully good of you!” 
“That’s all right! Pleasure!’ Dol- 
liver was figuring that he could reach 
Hartsville and telephone to Marjorie 
before she would have time to become 
very much alarmed. They were camp- 
ing with the Holdens, on Mirror Lake, 
several miles off the main road. Not 


being clairvoyant, he had no means of 


knowing that friends of their host’s had 
arrived immediately after his ae ep 
that afternoon, bent on taking them all 


to their own distant camp for a couple 
of days’ fishing, and that Marjorie, 
perceiving how greatly the Holdens 
desired to go, had bundled them off, in- 
sisting that it would be a lark for her- 
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DOLLIVER’S DEVIL 


self and Page to keep house alone in 
the wilderness during their absence. 

“You'll have to hustle,” the young 
man said. “ Know the road?” 

“No—but I'll find it.” 

“You’ve only fifty minutes, and 
there’s a bad detour. Can you make it?” 

“T can try, anyhow. Good luck!” 
Waving his hand above his head in 
farewell, Dolliver called the last words 
over his shoulder, and presently the 
boy in the road, listening to the hum 
of the engine as the speeding car took 
the next hill on high, wagged his head 
and gave a little sigh. 

“He'll make it, all right,” he said to 
himself. ‘Golly! I wonder who he 
is? I never thought to ask —or to 
give him my card! Oh, well—Lucy ’ll 
fix that.” 

All the summer hotels were closed, 
and except for an occasional party of 
hunters or anglers in some remote camp 
the only people for miles around were 
the few mountaineers, who rarely vent- 
ured forth at night, so Dolliver had 
the road to himself, and he made the 
most of it. His speedometer showed a 
mile and a half when he saw a cross- 
road ahead ‘and slowed down, but he 
could discover no waiting woman. A 
mile farther on he began to wonder 
whether he had passed her in the deep- 
ening dusk, and at two miles he was 
about to turn back when he caught 
sight of her standing at the side of the 
road, peering at the approaching car. 
As he drew nearer she nervously caught 
up the suit-case at her feet, looking over 
her shoulder down the crossroad through 
which she had evidently come. He 
— she seemed frightened. 


300d evening,” he called. “You're 


waiting for a young man to take you to 
Hartsville to the train, aren’t you?” 


““Y-yes,” she admitted, 
startled. 

“His car broke down about three 
miles back. I happened along—he ex- 
plained the situation—and asked me 
to take you on.” By this time he was 
standing beside her, cap in hand. “Let 
me have your suit-case. 

“But—I don’t understand.” She re- 
fused to yield the suit-case. “Why— 
why should I go—with you? Couldn’t 
he come—with you?” 
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apparently 


“He couldn’t leave the car in the 
road. It was borrowed.” 

“Borrowed! What happened to his 
own car?” 

“T don’t know.” He smiled and 
shook his head, speaking very rapidly. 
“IT never saw him before—don’t even 
know now what his name is. All | 
know is that he asked me to hurry you 
to that train. He said he’d arrange to 
have some one meet you in New York— 
here’s the money for your fare—and 
he'll follow by the next train. Five- 
sixteen in the morning. Now, please 
don’t delay. We have little enough time 
as it is!” He tossed the suit-case into 
the tonneau, and she allowed herself to 
be pushed in after it, apparently some- 
what dazed. “Don’t be frightened,” 
he added, as he slid into his own seat. 
“T shall have to drive fast.” 

He did drive fast. Up hill and down 
they raced, clattering over bridges and 
swinging around curves, the horn al- 
most constantly sounding, until they 
came to a barricade, placarded with an 
arrow marking the detour, when he 
turned off into a rough, narrow dirt 
road winding through thick woods. By 
this time it was dark, and there was a 
feeling of approaching rain in the air. 
The car rocked and jounced over the 
ruts, and he had to slow down, but still 
made the best time he dared, taking 
chances on the integrity of his springs. 
Presently the road forked, and he 
stopped, turning his search-lights this 
way and that, looking for a sign-post. 

“Which way?” he asked. 

*I—don’t know. Left—I think.” 

He got out and examined all the 
near-by trees, in vain search for the 
arrow with which detours are usually 
marked. ‘“‘There’s the track of one 
car to the left,” he said. “But the 
trafic seems to be to the right—and it’s 
generally safer to follow traffic.” 

“Well,” she assented. So he took 
the road to the right, which presently 
led them over a long, very steep grade, 
down even a steeper one, and then 
through a stretch of sticky mud, in 
which the car sank almost to its hubs, 
requiring every ounce of power the en- 
gine could produce to pull out. 

“Jiminy!” Dolliver muttered to him- 
self. “I wonder if this is the right 
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road?” But to go back that difficult 
path on an uncertainty seemed mad- 
ness, and he remembered the boy’s 
warning that it was a bad detour. 
Therefore he kept on, across another 
steep hill, over an emcouraging stretch 
of comparatively good road, and down 
into a bog of heavy, wet clay again. 
The car had almost struggled out of 
this, its fore wheels within a couple of 
yards of higher, drier ground, when 
without any additional protest or dem- 
onstration the laboring motor stopped. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated, blankly, 
with an-apprehensive glance at the rear 
wheels, deeply imbedded in mire. 

““What’s the matter?” The girl’s 
voice sounded frightened. 

“I don’t know.” He tried the self- 
starter, and found it of no avail. “But 
if it happens to be the crank-shaft— 
as it might be—” 

“Well?” she questioned more sharply, 
as he stepped out into mud over his 
shoe-tops. “If it is the crank-shaft—” 

“Then the Lord help us!” he solemnly 
returned, wading forward to the engine. 

It was the crank-shaft. The strain 
of propelling the car through the second 
stretch of mud had proved too much 
for it. After making all the examina- 
tions and trying all the expedients cus- 
tomary in such emergencies, he sighed 
heavily. “‘Well—that’s what it is. The 
blamed thing’s evidently broken.” 

“Oh—is it?’ She was only vaguely 
dismayed as yet. “‘How long will it 
take you to fix it?” 

“That’s it. It can’t be fixed. Noth- 
ing but a new shaft—” 

“And you haven’t a new shaft with 
you?” 

“A crank-shaft?”’ 

**Well—but—you don’t mean— We 
can’t stay here!’ Again her soft tone 
sharpened with alarm. “My train! I 
must make that train!” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I’m afraid 
that’s out of the question now.” 

“‘But—you don’t seem to understand! 
I can’t miss it!” 

She seemed to be growing slightly 
hysterical, and he spoke soothingly. 
“IT know. I do understand. And 
awfully sorry. I know how you must 
feel. He told me his father was worse 
—I could see how they depend upon 


pong I assure you I’ve done my 
est— 

“He—he told you—what?” 

“All about it. That you were his 
father’s nurse—” 

“‘Who told you I was a nurse?” 

“ But—you are, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly not!” In spite of her 
consternation her tone was noticeably 
tinged with hauteur. 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, who are 
you?” 

“My name is Ruth Hazard.” 

“But you said— I asked you—” 

“You never said a word about a 
nurse! You said he sent you—” 

“You certainly said you were waiting 
for him—going to that train—” 

“I was waiting for him. But I’m 
not a nurse—and | don’t believe he ever 
said I was! He wouldn’ t do that, even 
if |—if we—are running away.’ 

Running away!” 

es, e—e—” She stopped, swal- 
lowed, and then said, with great dig- 
nity, “‘Eloping.’ 

“Eloping!’ He stood transfixed, 
ankle-deep in mud, staring at her dim 
outline. ‘‘Well—by—heck! So that’s 
it, is it? Heh! Well, that kid is cer- 
tainly one accomplished young liar!” 

“What ‘kid’?” 

“The youngster you're trying to elope 
with. He put one over on me!” 

“He’s not a ‘youngster’! He’s a 
man!” 

“Oh yes!’ Dolliver shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“They’re ‘men’ before 
they’re out of high school these days!” 

“But he is a man! He’s as old as 
you are! He’s thirty-two.” 

““Wha—what’s that? Look here, my 
child, let’s get to the bottom of this!” 
He waded toward her and put one hand 
on the door of the tonneau. “What 
does he look like—this ‘man’ you talk 
about?” 

“He’s big—and dark—and awfully 
good-looking!” 

“Good God!” said Dolliver, and sat 
down suddenly on the running-board, 
dropping his face into his muddy hands. 

“Why?” The girl slid across the 
seat and poked his shoulder, peering 
down at him over the edge of the car. 
“What’s the matter now?” 

His reply was muffled. “The chap I 
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saw was about your age—and he had 
red hair.” 

“But—why, then—then where was 
Wallace?” 

“Give it up. Where was the nurse? 
I never saw either of ’em!” Then he 
told her the story. 

“But that’s perfectly preposterous!” 
she protested. “There couldn’t be two 
of us—on the same road—for the same 
train!” 

“That’s what I thought,” he re- 
minded her. ‘So here we are!” 

“Well, you might have asked—” 

“T thought I did. I’m awfully sorry 
—but I didn’t know there’d be two!” 

“T suppose that’s so. But—on, this 
is perfectly hideous! Poor Wallace! 
He probably thinks— Oh, I can’t stay 
here, you know! Do something! Can’t 
we— Well, you just must do something!” 

“There’s only one thing to. do now. 
[f you’ll stay here in the car—” 

“Alone? No, indeed!” 

“Well, come with me, if you prefer. 
There must be a house on ahead some- 
where. We haven’t passed one since 


we left the State road. We may find a 


farmer with a car—or horses—who'll 
take us on. Or take us back. Any- 
way, we're pretty sure to find shelter 
for you. It’s going to rain before long. 
And if there isn’t a telephone I’ll keep 
on going until I find one and send word 
to your friends—and to my wife.” 
With a pang he pictured Marjorie’s 
alarm when he should fail to arrive, 
and wondered how soon Holden would 
set out to look for him. 

“Oh—are you married?” 
with apparent relief. 

“T am—yes.’ 

But he was not ready to talk about 
Marjorie just then. He put up the 
top and all the side curtains of the car. 
anticipating rain, and found a small 
log, which he dragged over to make a 
bridge across the deepest mud. Then 
they trudged up the hill, stumbling a 
little and not talking much. At the top 
they emerged from the woods, and pres- 
ently he made out the vague masses of 
farm buildings ahead. 

Their enthusiasm was_ short-lived, 
however, for everything about the place 
was locked and barred, and vigorous 
‘ pounding on various doors brought no 


she asked, 
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response. so they tramped on. The 
clonds settled lower, the darkness deep- 
ened, and they had difficulty in follow- 
ing the road. They had gone perhaps 
two miles farther when they felt the 
first drops of rain, and a little later they 
saw a light ahead, toward which they 
joyfully hurried. 

Dolliver had knocked twice before a 
window was opened in the second story, 
where the light was, and a woman’s 
voice asked, “‘Who be ye?” 

“We're strangers—and we're lost,” 
he replied. ‘‘There’s a lady with me—” 

“Fer the land sakes! Where'd ye 
come from?” the voice interrupted. 

“Our car broke down in a mud-hole 
up the road a bit, and we walked here. 
It’s beginning to rain and we want to 
get under cover—and to hire a team— 
or use your telephone—” 

“Ye can’t come in here.” 

“But, madam! I tell you there’s a 
woman down here in the rain!” 

“Well, she’d better stay in the rain. 
We got a little girl down with dipthery. 
Malignant, too, I guess,” she added, 
with a sort of dreary enjoyment. “He’s 
just went fer the doctor.” 

“Diphtheria!» Oh, horrible!” Ruth 
whispered, shrinking. 

They learned that they had taken 
the wrong road at the fork, eleven miles 
back, and that Clear Brook, the next 
town, was nineteen miles ahead. The 
nearest house was six miles on, “an’ 
they ain’t to home, neither. They’re 
gone to visit his folks.” There was no 
telephone, and “he” had taken the 
horses and would stay at Clear Brook 
until morning, because the team was 
“skittish in the dark.” The doctor 
had an automobile. 

Here Ruth suddenly announced, with 
a little sob, that she was going into the 
house; and when Dolliver caught her 
arm, demanding a reason, she returned: 
“She mustn’t stay here alone all night 
with a sick child! That’s horrible!” 

Further i inquiry elicited the fact that 
the woman’s two sisters were with her 
and that there was nothing to do but 
wait for the doctor. They were sure 
the child had diphtheria, “cause every- 
body ’round here’s been hevin’ it. [| 
s’pose we'll al! hev it, too, now.” She 
added apathetically that they might 
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stay in the barn if they chose—an alter- 
native that Ruth shudderingly refused 
to consider. Dolliver asked the woman 
if she had a lantern to spare, and she 
told him to take the one “in the back 
entry,” for which he was very grateful. 

When he returned from getting it 
he found Ruth awaiting him in the road, 
and at his repeated suggestion that it 
might be wise to accept the invitation to 
stay in the barn she shivered. 

“Oh, don’t! Please don’t even talk 
about it! I’m so afraid! Diphtheria’s 
so horrible— My mother died—that 
way—and it’s my terror— I couldn’t!” 

“But you wanted to go in!” 

“T thought she was alone. Think of 
being alone with it—all night!” 

“You little brick!’ Dolliver’s voice 
was husky. “I don’t wonder that chap 
wanted to run away with you!” 

At this she began to cry softly, and 
to divert her thoughts he made her de- 
cide what they should do. She decreed 
a return to the car, where at least they 
would be dry and safe until daylight, 
when the woman had promised to send 
her husband with his team to rescue 
the car. The episode at the house 
seemed to have broken down some bar- 
rier between them, and all the way 
back in the drizzling rain she chattered 
feverishly of Wallace Comstock. As he 
listened Dolliver perceived more and 
more clearly that she was very young, 
very inexperienced, impulsively gener- 
ous, and so sensitive that she would be 
easily led. 

He learned that she had known Com- 
stock only two months, that his wooing 
had been precipitate in the extreme, and 
that her father—apparently a dicta- 
torial, unsympathetic person—instead 
of reasoning with her had sent her up 
into the mountains with an ancient and 
arbitra aunt, to remain until she 
should have renounced Wallace Com- 
stock and all his works. Discovering 
her whereabouts, her lover—whom she 
seemed to accept unquestioningly at his 
face value—had followed, and, having 
met her through the connivance of a 
subsidized attendant, had swept her off 
her feet by the ardor of his pleading 
and overruled all her objections to this 
elopement. Again and again she in- 
terrupted her narrative to cry: “Oh, 


Mr. Dolliver, what could have hap- 
ned? Why was he late? What will 
fe think? at can it mean?” 

Dolliver had his own opinion as to 
what it might mean when a man of 
thirty-two, who had not hesitated to 
take this generous, responsive child. by 
storm, regardless of her possible sober 
second thought, failed himself to be at 
the trysting-place when she arrived. 
But it was not an opinion that he cared 
to voice at the moment, so he talked 
evasively of tire trouble. “All sorts 
of things can happen to motorists,” he 
said. “If I should tell you some of the 
things Marjorie and I have been up 
against—” This gave him an idea, and 
he did tell her some of these things, 
beginning with the nice old ladies whom 
they had once picked up on a country 
road, and who had afterward suspected 
Marjorie of stealing a purse. 

eanwhile, although the lantern now 
made it possible for them to pick their 
steps, she was stumbling badly before 
they reached the car, and he saw that 
she would be unequal to the long walk 
to the State road which he had hoped 
they might undertake after a brief 
rest. She was desperately tired and, 
like himself, faint with hunger. He 
helped her across the log again and 
made her as comfortable as he could 
with dry rugs in the tonneau, still talking 
steadily of the dangers he and Marjorie 
had passed. Toward morning she fell 
asleep, leaving him free to indulge his 
own uneasy » Roa fg He listened to 
the slow drip of occasional gentle show- 
ers, looked at his watch every five or 
ten minutes, wondering whether day 
and sane procedure would ever dawn, 
and tried to guess at what was happen- 
ing back in the real world, from which 
they two had slipped into this inter- 
minable nightmare. But rot even his 
excited imagination could picture ade- 
quately all the stress and circumstance 
of that fevered night. 

Wan, preliminary streaks of gray were 
appearing in the east when he heard a 
car approaching from the State road, 
and stepped out on the running-board 
to hail this Heaven-sent wanderer. As 
its search-lights touched him he heard 
a startled, familiar cry, and called, in- 
credulously: 
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“Marjorie? Is that you, Marjorie! 

“Oh, Page! Page!’ his wife’s voice 
wailed. ‘Where have you been? I’m 
nearly crazy! Are you all right?” 

“All right, dear—absolutely all right! 
You poor girl! I’m so sorry!” Blinded 
by the glare of the head-lights, he was 
unable to see the machine, but he be- 
came conscious with a shock that the 
motor had stopped. “Come on! Come 
on, you idiot!’ he urged, in sudden fear. 
“What’s the matter with you, Dick? 
If you stop there, you'll never get cut!” 
He heard the engine start, and stall— 
and start, and stall again, in futile 
effort to move the car through the 
mire. ‘‘Can’t you make it? Keep her 
in low!” he shouted, as the rasp of 
changing gears reached him. “For 
Heaven’s sake, who’s driving that car?” 

“T—I am,” Marjorie quavered. “‘ And 
when I saw you, I—I— Oh, Pa-age!”’ 

“You! Good Lord!” Knee-deep in 
heavy slush, he waded toward her, ex- 
citedly demanding: “ Whose car is that? 
Where’s Holden? Dearest, you’re not 
alone?” 

“Yes, I am! I’ve been out all night 
—hours and hours! Oh, Page, how 
could you! Why didn’t you ’phone? I 
thought you’d been killed!” 

By this time she was sobbing hysteri- 
cally, in the sharp reaction following 
many tense, terror-ridden hours, and 
he climbed into the car, regardless of 
trailing mud, gathering her into his 
arms, while in broken sentences and 
incoherent gasps each tried at once to 
soothe and question and explain, neither 
gaining at first a very clear impression 
of what the other was trying to convey. 
She understood vaguely - en he had 


been called upon in an emergency to 
take a nurse to Hartsville and had mis- 


taken the road. And he learned, bit 
by bit, that for some reason the Holdens 
had left her alone, and that after agoniz- 
ing in uncertainty and inaction until two 
o’clock she had set out in Holden’s car, 
convinced that disaster had befallen him, 
to scour the roads until she found him. 

“But what on earth brought you 
away over here on this devilish trail?” 
he asked. “If you’d broken down any- 
where—in that other mud-hole—” He 
broke off with something between a 
groan and a grunt. 


- 


“T’ve been everywhere!” she gasped. 
“TI was coming back from Hartsville— 
and I saw this road—and tracks of 
tires like ours—and I couldn’t tell 
where you’d be! Nobody had seen you. 
They were all looking for some girl 
who's disappeared—and they said—oh, 
Page, they said you'd eloped with her!” 

“You didn’t believe that, Marjorie!” 
He held her away from him to look 
mto her face, and neither of them was 
conscious that Ruth, roused from heavy 
sleep by their excited voices, was 
standing on the running - board of the 
other car, calling vain questions to 
them across the intervening bog. “You 
didn’t!” 

“Of course I didn’t! 
you were dead!” 

“Oh, my poor darling! 
*phone—we walked miles— 

“**We’? Who’s ‘we’? Oh—the nurse?” 

“Miss Hazard and— Great Scott! 
there she is!” For the first time since 
Marjorie’s arrival Dolliver gave a 
thought to the girl in the other car, 
pay ked up to see her waving her 
hand and desperately calling in her soft, 
unresonant voice: 

“Mr. Dolliver! Please listen!” 

“All right,” he returned. “Miss 
Hazard, this is my wife. She’s been 
out all night hunting for me.’ 

“Well, what are you staying there 
for? Why don’t you come on?” 

“Jove! I’d forgotten! I think we’re 
mired—but I’Il see.” 

“Hazard?” Marjorie repeated dazed- 
ly, as she yielded her place behind the 
wheel. “‘Why—that’s the name of the 
gitl who eloped! Ruth Hazard.” 

“T know.” Dolliver started the en- 
gine. “This is the girl.” 

“But—you said a nurse! 
a nurse—is she?” 

“No. But I thought she was. Damn!” 
The engine had stalled again. “Just 
wait until we get out of this bog, and 
Pll tell you all about it.” 

“Oh, wait! Please—just a minute!” 
Ruth begged. ‘Mrs. Dolliver, did you 
meet a man—I mean—do you happen 
to know— Is anybody looking for me?” 

“Anybody!” Marjorie laughed short- 

“The whole countryside’s looking 
fe you! Search-parties out in every 
direction — and most of them think 


I just knew 


We tried to 
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She isn’t 
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ie eloped with my husband! Some- 
ody even said you'd left a note—” 

“Yes—but Wallace? Wallace Com- 
stock? Haven’t you seen him?” 

“Comstock? No—I don’t think I’ve 
heard anything about him. But your 
grandmother—or your aunt—or who- 
ever she is—has every man within tele- 
phoning distance out looking for you.” 

“What’s the use of looking for her 
if she left word she’d gone with—” 
Dolliver broke off sharply, smitten by 
an appalling thought. “See here, young 
woman, you said in that note that you’d 
gone with Comstock, didn’t you? I 
mean—you used his name?” 

“No—no, I didn’t. I knew they’d 
know. I just said I’d gone with—with 
the only man I—I could ever—” Weep- 
ing, she disappeared within the curtained 
tonneau. 

“Good Lord!” said Dolliver, giving 
the self-starter a vicious punch. 

He was standing in the mud, adding 
such persuasion as he could apply to 
the spokes of a rear wheel, while Mar- 
jorie manipulated the willing but out- 
matched engine, when he saw the lights 
of a car coming from the direction of 
Clear Brook, and exclaimed: ‘Thank 
God, here comes somebody! Perhaps 
they’ll give us a boost!” 

“There they be, Doc! By gum, we 
got ’em!” a jubilant voice declared, as 
a runabout—of a breed which Dolliver 
scornfully called “tin bugs” —slid down 
the hill and stopped at the edge of 
the muddy stretch. Hearing new voices, 
Ruth again stepped out eagerly to the 
running-board of Dolliver’s car, and the 
same voice exclaimed: “Hullo! There’s 
two of ’em! What might your name 
be, miss?” 

“Ruth Hazard.” 

“And shame on ye! Runnin’ away 
with a married man!” 

“I didn’t!” she indignantly returned. 
“IT was running away with somebody 
else! I thought Mr. Dolliver was tak- 
ing me to him! He said he was! At 
least— How dare you say—!” 

“Oh, he said that, did he? Where 
ishe? Let’s hear what he’ll say now?” 

“I’m the man you seem to be look- 
ing for,” Dolliver called, “but you’re 
making a mistake. There’s been no 
elopement—” 





“There hain’t, hey? Good reason 
why, too!” The man laughed unpleas- 
antly. “Go on, Doc!” he runabout 
started forward, but Ruth told them to 
take her across, so they stopped beside 
the disabled car, and the disagreeable 
man gave her his seat and stood on 
the running-board himself. “I thought 
mebbe we'd ketch ye here. We see by 
your tracks that ye come this way. 
Who's that other woman?” he asked, 
as the tin bug chugged unconcernedly 
through the sticky mass; and when she 
told him he laughed again. “Heh! 
Beat us to it, did she? Trust a woman! 
They say she’s been chasin’ him like 
all possessed all night! You're a nice 
specimen, you are!” addressing Dolliver. 
“Runnin’ away with a young girl—an’ 
you a married—” 

“But he didn’t run away with her!” 
Marjorie was saying at the same mo- 
ment. “He thought she was a nurse— 
somebody asked him to take a nurse—”’ 

“Oh, that’s what he told you! Tells 
her he’s takin’ her to her feller—” 

“Now there’s been about enough of 
this!’ Dolliver announced, as the tin 
bug stopped beside the mired car, into 
which Ruth promptly transferred her- 
self. “You listen to me.” Where- 
with he began his explanation. 

But the natives were not to be taken 
with chaff like that. He might con- 
vince a too-credulous wife—he might 
even persuade an innocent and inex- 
perienced girl, admitting the story she 
told to be true—but men of their in- 
telligence were not so easily deeeived 
by a palpable invention. They now 
erceived him to be not only a villain, 
but a fool. 

It transpired that the indignant and 
loquacious person was the husband of 
the woman to whom Dolliver and Ruth 
had applied for shelter the night before. 
Instead of driving to Clear Brook, he 
had found a willing messenger at an 
intermediate point, returning home him- 
self, where he learned of the couple 
who had come in search of a team to 
carry them on. The doctor, arriving 
toward morning, had brought thrilling 
tidings of the disappearance of a girl, 
and of a distennght wife pursuing a 


missing husband, and the sum of two 
and two had been easily solved. Find- 
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ing the ailing child to be afflicted with 
nothing more serious than measles, the 
two men had joined the chase. “An’ 
when we git you to the village, what 
you'll git ‘ll be a-plenty! Tar an’ 
feathers is too good fer you! Tellin’ 
that poor girl you was takin’ her to 
her feller, and tellin’ your wife—” 

“But he told me he thought | was 
a nurse, too!” Ruth tearfully insisted. 
‘And he did! I know he did!” 

“Nothin’ to it, young lady! He’s 
got a slick tongue, all right! But you 
want to git down on your knees and 
thank the good Lord fer savin’ ye from 
a scalawag!”’ 

In the end they attached a rope, 
which the doctor carried for such emer- 
gencies, to the rear axle of Holden’s 
car, and the tin bug calmly and without 
undue effort hauled the big machine 
out of the mud, after which Dolliver 
turned it around and they all proceeded 
toward Crow Lake village, the indig- 
nant citizen insisting upon occupying 
the seat beside Dolliver, and the taciturn 
but vigilant doctor following. 

They had passed the fatal fork and 


were not far from the State highway, 
when they met a powerful roadster, 
driven by a wild-eyed and pallid man 
who slowed down to peer at them. 


“Any news?” he called. 

At the same instant Ruth shrieked, 
and Dolliver put on his brakes with a 
jerk that almost threw them all out of 
their seats. But quick though he was, 
Comstock was quicker, and they found 
him standing beside their car without 
knowing how he got there. 

“Ruth! For God’s sake!” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘Where have you been? All 
night I have been searching for you!” 

“Oh—have you? I thought—I won- 
dered—” One glance into his face dis- 
pelled all doubt, and she stumbled out, 
clinging to his arm and caning: “Oh, 
Wallace, I’ve been so miserable! Where 
were you? Why didn’t you come?” 

“T did come! I was late—I couldn’t 
help that! A freight-train broke down 
and blocked the crossing for an hour 
just the other side of Crow Lake vil- 
lage. I couldn’t get around it—there 
was no other way for miles—they kept 
telling me the road would be open in a 
few minutes! When I did get through 
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I drove like the very devil—but I was 
fourteen minutes late the best I could 
do—and you weren’t there!” 

“Oh, Wallace! Did you think—” 

“T thought you’d walked on! Then 
I thought you hadn’t come! I ’phoned 
the house—they said you’d gone out. 
Then I began to hunt—up and down 
these roads—for hours! Then I ’phoned 
your aunt—she’d found your note—that 
indefinite note, Ruth! Then we heard 
that some married woman was looking 
for a missing husband—” 

“Wallace! You didn’t think—” 

“Think! My God! Is there anything 
I haven’t thought? Where were you?” 

“T was all mght! I was with Mr. 
Dolliver—”’ 

“Dolliver? Who's Dolliver?” 

“T’m Dolliver—and this is my wife.” 
By this time they were all standing 
in the road—a disheveled, gray-faced 
group, their pallor accentuated by the 
dun morning light. 

The indignant citizen, who had made 
several futile attempts to attract Com- 
stock’s attention, now seized his oppor- 
tunity, shrilly declaring: “He’s the 
man! He had this poor girl! An’ ef 
his machine hadn’t ’a’ broke down out 
near my place—” 

“Stop!” Dolliver commanded. 

“Ts that true?’ Comstock demanded 
of Ruth, his hands clenching. 

“But I thought he was taking me to 

ou— 

“And he thought she was a nurse—” 
Marjorie interrupted. 

“They come to my house together 
in the middle o’ the mght—” 

“You damned scoundrel!” 

“Take that back!” 

Dolliver and Comstock, each with a 
woman clinging to his arm, confronted 
each other furiously. 

“ Listen, can’t you?” Marjorie flamed 
at Ruth’s lover. ‘“‘Aren’t you man 
enough to listen to an explanation? 
He’s suffered more than you have! I 
know it—and I’r: his wife!” 

“Well—be quick!” 

For a moment Dolliver stood rigid, 
staring back at the other, his eyes like 
points of fire in an ashen face. Then, 
with obvious effort at restraint, he 
said: “Perhaps we'd all better—better 
remember that it’s been a hard night— 
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for everybody. None of us is quite— 
normal. These are the facts.” 

Once more he told his incredible 
story, with Marjorie watching Com- 
stock’s angry, unresponsive face, the 
indignant citizen emitting contemptuous 
snorts, and Ruth occasionally sobbing 
out little phrases of corroboration. 

When Dolliver had finished the girl 
said: “That’s all perfectly true, Wal- 
lace. That’s just what happened.” 

“H’m!” her lover returned, perceiv- 
ing that she at least was convinced. 
“If it’s true, it’s very extraordinary. 
And if it isn’t, it’s—ingenious.” Again 
Dolliver started angrily, but Comstock 
went on, watching Ruth. “There are 
one or two points that don’t seem quite 
clear. For example, when did he tell 
you that he thought you were a nurse? 
Not when he picked you up?” 

“Why, no! If he had I wouldn’t have 
gone!” 

“Precisely! When did he tell you?” 

“After we broke down. But he did 
think I was a nurse, Wallace! Anybody 
could see he did!’ she urged, replying 
to a twist of his lips. 

“Very well. Grant that — for the 
moment. Then what became of the 
nurse? You say you didn’t see her.” 
He spoke to Dolliver. “I came along 
that road four minutes after you. / 
didn’t see her. In all this hue and cry 
nobody has seen her—or heard of her. 
If there was a nurse, what became of 
her?” 

“She may not have kept the appoint- 
ment,” Marjorie suggested. ‘“‘Or she 
misunderstood the time.” 

“She’d have kept that appointment. 
And if she had misunderstood the time 
I should have seen her afterward. I 
patrolled that road for hours. Who 
was the man who sent you for her?” 

“IT don’t know,” Dolliver admitted. 
“1 didn’t ask his name.” 

“You say he was camping on the 
lake. Perhaps—” 

“He promised to take the five-sixteen 
train this morning.” 

“T see.” Comstock looked at his 
watch. “And it is now five-twenty- 
three. As I said, it’s rather ingenious, 
but— Perhaps we'd better take the 
ladies back to the village?” 


The tense silence following this was 
broken by the honk of a rapidly ap- 
proaching car which none of them had 
noticed. They stood aside as it came 
splashing over the wet road, and it was 
almost upon them when Dolliver flung 
up his hand with a yell. 

“Hey! You!” He pointed a finger 
at the red-haired youth who sat beside 
the driver. “Did you ever see me 
before?” 

“What? No!” The young man 
blinked at the mud-stained figure, and 
then broke into a broad smile. “‘Why— 
sure! You’re the chap who went for the 
nurse last night! Did you get her?” 

“IT did not! I got a girl who was 
trying to elope with another man!” 

“Holy Mike!” The boy spoke in 
awed accents. “Was that you? I’ve 
been out chasing you all night! Lost 
my train— Say!’ He interrupted him- 
self alertly. ‘What about that nurse?” 

They told him they would like to 
know. But it was some hours before 
any of them learned that the nurse, 
an experienced and eminently modern 
young woman, had commandeered a 
passing tin bug five minutes after the 
appointed hour, and had gone promptly 
and competently on her way. 

Meanwhile, still the center of an ex- 
cited group huddled in the roadway, 
Dolliver and Camstock shook hands, 
amid contrite apologies, explanations, 


and broken laughter, while the indignant. 


citizen and the doctor unostentatiously 
disappeared. 

Then Ruth, with a vision of possible 
encounters along the way, began ae 
the Dollivers not to desert them until 
they were safely married, and in the 
end the boy agreed to send a clergyman 
from Hartsville to the Holdens’ camp, 
where the others would await him. 

“T owe you something, anyhow,” he 
said. “I seem to have started this. If 
my fan hadn’t busted—” 

“That wouldn’t have mattered,” 
Ruth interrupted, “if Wallace had been 
on time.” 

“If that infernal freight—” 

“*Tf’ nothing!’ Dolliver told them, 
wearily. ‘None of you really had any- 
thing to do with it. The plain truth is 
that I’m possessed with a devii!” 
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A Baby’s 


BY HOH 
car) f was beautiful, un- 


Ac| happy Saturday after- 
noon in September 
unhappy because it was 
‘ beautiful and Saturday, 
PARE \ and.because mother had 
felt it necessary 
out for the afternoon, leaving Ranny in 
charge of the baby. He had been dis- 
armed with an apology, then roped and 
branded with an exacted promise. 

“I am sorry the meeting is on Satur- 
day,” mother had said, “but it was the 
only time the ladies could agree upon. 
You will take good care of her, won’t 
you?” 

Now the golden afternoon was slipping 
away, and tingly little breezes stirred 
the curtains and brought in faint sounds 
as of human beings enjoying life, and 
there he sat contorting his face for a 
highly critical, bald-headed row of one. 
Presently the tumult and the shouting 
lost its vaguene ss and became a yodel, 
high and insistent 
vivid recreation. 

Tom Rucker, interviewed at the ty 
gate of the Dukes’ residence, spoke 1 
part as follows: 

““(’m’on on over. We're gonta have 
some fun in our barn.” 

“T can’t,” Ranny replied. “I gotta 
stay at home an’ take care of the—the 
house an’ everthing. My mother’s gone 
toa meeting.” 

** Aw,” said Tom Rucker. 

“You stay here,” Ranny proposed. 
“We could do somethin’ in the back 
yard. An’ if any burglars would come 
bing!” His gesture clearly indicated 
burglars going up in smoke. 

But burglar-binging, it appeared, was 
out of the question, because Tom had 
left his barn to the mercy of Ted Blake, 
and Ted was not one to be left long 
with a barn that one cherished. 

“Well, I promised I’d take good care 
of the baby,” admitted Ranny. 

“Where?” asked Tom. 
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‘Huh?’ 

“Where did you promise you'd take 
care of the baby?” 

“In the sitting-room. 
fer’nce?”’ 

“I don’t mean that, you crazy. 
s| om’s ears waved a little as they always 
did at times of intellectual strain. ‘I 
mean like this. Did you promise you’d 
take care of ‘im right there in the house 
all the time?” 

‘It’s a her,” said Ranny. 

“Well, her, then. Did you promise 
you wouldn’t take care of ’er along to 
our barn? An’ it could sit on the hay 
an’ have fun. Because we ’ain’t got a 
horse now, so nothing would step on him 
or anything.” 

‘It’s a her,” 


Wha’s the dif- 


said Ranny. 

“Your mother wouldn’t care, an’ you 
could get home before she did, an’ she 
wouldn’t know anything about it. Them 
meetings always lasts million 
vears. An’ awhile after- 


about a 
then they talk 
wards. 

“No, I guess 

But Tom new train of 
thought and would not get off for any- 
body. 

“They say, ‘Come an’ see me,’ an’ 
then they answer back: ‘Yes, I will. 
You come over.’ ‘Tom was doing elabo- 


Was on a 


rate bows now, and his voice was drip- 


honey. “‘Goo’-by, Mrs. 
Flapdoodle.’”” With a cunning pretense 
of accident, Tom backed into a tree. 

Tom Rucker, companionable at all 
times, was irresistible when he was in 
his farce-comedy mood. Imagine any- 
thing more delicious than that “ Mrs. 
Flapdoodle!’” So Ranny agreed, only 
stipulating that they go by the private 
alleyway and that they carry the im- 
pediment upon the velocipede instead of 
taking the baby-carriage. 

Having locked the door and put the 
key where mother could easily find it 
as could any one else desiring a key 
they set off, the two boys holding their 


ping with 
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misfortune upon the seat between them, 
and pushing the vehicle along, at the same 
time trying to carry on an intelligent 
conversation about the county fair, the 
poster advertisements of which had ap- 
peared upon the bill-boards. Ranny’s 
young sister, in whose opinion any 
change was an improvement, took heart- 
ily to the new system of transportation 
and said something that sounded like 
“Glee.” 

“What ’dI tell you? It likes it.” Tom 
had settled upon the neuter gender as a 
workable compromise. 

But the alley, in the natural course, 
had to cross a street, and here, unhap- 
pily, the party encountered Bud Hicks, 
an accomplished scoffer, whose unlove- 





HOLDING THEIR MISFORTUNE UPON 
THE SEAT BETWEEN THEM 


ly face registered astonishment, then 
amusement. He sank so low as to tip 
his hat. 

“How do, ladies,” he said. “Ain’t it 
a beautiful day?” 

““Aw, wha’s the matter with ya?” 
demanded Tom. “’Ain’t you got no 
sense?” 


“My goodness, what a lovely child!” 
Bud went on, remorselessly. 

“It’s a—it’s a trick rider,” said Tom, 
desperately. “‘You know—lady bare- 
back rider an’ everthing. Jumps 
through hoops.” 

“Le’s see er do it,” said Bud. 

Here Ranny saw a great light. 

‘They’ s goin’ to be a county fair over 
at Tom’s,” he said. “Live stock an’ 
ever ‘thing like that.” The idea was rap- 
idly becoming a good one. “We are 
goin’ to give out a blue ribbon.” 

“Babies ain’t live stock,” said Bud. 

“They’s goin’ to be all kinds of ani- 
mals,” said Ranny, ignoring the tech- 
nical point. 

“How much?” 

“How much what?” 

“How much to git in?” 

“A nickel,” said Tom, hastily. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Bud. “No- 
body ‘Il come. Nobody ’d pay a nickel 
to see babies. I wouldn’t pay a nickel 
to see a barnful of babies. I wouldn’t 
want to see em.” 

“If you bring a live stock,” said Tom, 
“you don’t have to pay. That’s the way 
it is at all fairs. They have extra red 
tickets for *em. They call ’em a ex 
ex—” 

“Exibitter,” said Ranny. 
‘Exibitter,” said Tom. 

“Yeah, I know,” said Bud— exibit- 
ter.” 

At this point the live stock, unaware 
of the fact that she had suddenly been 
changed from a liability to an asset, de- 
manded less talk and more action. Bud 
agreed to get his cat if he could find it, 
and to tell “Fatty” Hartman about the 
fair. 

At Tom’s barn, which was still in- 
tact, they forestalled criticism by an- 
nouncing the exposition. Ted fell into 
the spirit of the thing, and went off 
with vague ideas of getting hold of 
something that would come under the 
head of live stock. Meanwhile Tom and 


Ranny busied themselves with boxes and * 


boards, and the pioneer exhibit amused 
herself by getting in the way. Tom de- 
cided that his own contribution would 
be a cow named Nellie. He would not 
bring his exhibit into the barn, but 
would leave her in the lot which she now 
inhabited, and any one needing to look 
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A BABY’S 


at her could step over and do 
so without extra charge. For 
Nellie’s last name was not 
Rucker; she belonged to a 
neighbor who might prefer 
that she be let alone. 

The problem that next 
presented itself was “Fatty” 
Hartman, who had heard the 
good news from Bud, but 
who came without either 
nickel or animal. 

“Are you a_ exibitter 
asked Ranny, always willing 
to show verbal goods. 

The word struck “Fatty” 
as a toothsome one. “ Exibit- 
ter, exibitter,” he said, with 
apparent relish. 

“A exibitter—” Ranny 
started to explain, but “ Fat- 
y” felt an attack of poetry 
stealing over him: 


“Bitter, bitter, exibitter, 
Had a wife an’ couldn’t 
hit ’er.” 


Presently he set the thing 

to music and added a ponder- 
ous little dance, during the 
course of which he illegally 
entered the barn. Tom and 
Ranny started to put him out 
when a complication arose. 
It seemed that the fascinat- THE 
ing creature had danced him- 
self into the affections of Ex- 
hibit A, who was now pucker- 
ing up her face in grief at the parting. 

“He could be the judge,” said om. 

“Huh? They gotta be a judge?’ 
asked Ranny. 

“The fella that gives 
ribbon.” 

“No,” said Ranny, frankly; “he don’t 
know enough.” A fresh outburst of 
sorrow from Exhibit A. “Well, all right, 
I jes’ as lief.” 

“You take care of the live stock till 
the show opens,” said Tom, waving tow- 
ard Ranny’s sister. 

“Hello, live stock!” said “Fatty,” 
making a grimace that was well received. 
The tears had plowed little furrows 
through the barn dust upon the dis- 
tressed maiden’s face, which now present- 
ed the appearance of an irrigated field. 
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So the two problems were set to solv- 


ing each other, and progress had a 
chance once more. But it was not long, 
because there presently approached a 
hullaballoo which resolved itself into 
Ted Blake trying to import another 
infant, some unknown Exhibit B, to 
compete for blue ribbons with the daugh- 
ter of the house of Dukes. Ted pre- 
sented as astonishing a sight as ever 
walked into anybody’s barn. He held 
the little stranger in his arms, but he 
was bent and twisted by reason of a 
tightly clutched ear. In fact, he was so 
complicated in appearance that one 
could scarcely guess which way he was 
going. Only by causing unhappiness 
could he divest himself of his exhibit 
without giving up a cherished ear. It 
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was “Fatty”? again who came to the 
rescue, 

‘Exibitter, exibitter,” he said, mak- 
ing a splendid face. Thus he entangled 
himself in another set of heart-strings 
and added to his caretaker’s duties. 

*That’s my brother,” announced Ted 
Blake. 

*“Didn’t know you had one,” said 
Ranny. 

“T never told anybody,” Ted replied, 
uneasily. 

Ranny looked with suspicion upon 
this unsuspected baby Blake. The new- 
comer was no beauty, but, for that mat- 
ter, neither was Ted. Whereas Miss 
Dukes’s head was shaped like an orange 
slightly flattened at the poles, this baby’s 
superstructure was narrow and high, 
tending slightly to resemble a lima-bean. 
Somehow one got the impression that he 
had not had any supper lately. The 
more Ranny looked at this baby the less 
he was surprised that Ted had never 
acknowledged him before. 

Presently Bud Hicks arrived, paid an 
admission fee of one cat, and entered the 
fair-grounds. The animal was deposited 
with the proper official, who began to 
complain of overwork. But the solution 
of “Fatty’s” troubles was at hand. 

There is a juvenile wireless that circu- 


lates good news against all the laws of 


nature. Ranny once walked down the 


street of Lakeville with a- basket of 


candy, and before he had gone three 
blocks he enjoyed the companionship of 
every youth in the center ward who was 
not sick in bed. Let an automobile 
break down in the wilderness, and pres- 
ently there are four boys giving them- 
selves up to pleasure. Plant two babies 
down an alley in a barn, and you will 
have girls buzzing around the door. 
Thus came Gertie Riley and Josie Ken- 
dal. 

“Five cents, please,” said Ranny, who 
was now leading an idle life as collector 
of nickels. 

qT he girls g: ive out nothing but giggles. 

“Exibitter?” Ranny tried again. 

“Oh, isn’t she sweet?” cried Josie. 
The two girls rushed in past the helpless 
doorman and snatched up ex xamples of 
live stock from the environs of * Fatty” 
Hartman. Josie chose Exhibit A, and 
Gertie Riley made—so Ranny felt—the 


best of a bad bargain, and cuddled the 
mysterious stranger. ‘They conversed 
with those infants in the disgusting lan- 
guage of their kind. 

“They can be holders,” said Ranny, 
who could think of no way to get the 
girls out short of physical force—and 
even that of doubtful issue. 

“All right, let ’em stay,” said his 
partner, magnanimously. 

The same wireless brought to the door 
of the exposition hall Mary Murray, 
who was admitted because of her young 
brother, John. For John was nothing 
if not live stock. No longer a baby, he 
was still far below years of discretion; 
if he could not be held in the lap, neither 
could he be prevented from ruining the 
seating arrangements. Mary was told 
again and again to restrain her exhibit; 
but Mary, it seemed, had very little in- 
fluence in that quarter. John was prob- 
ably the poorest investment that the 
management had as yet made. Not 
even “Sausage” Buckly’s dog, which 
presently arrived, fitted more poorly 
into any kind of system than did young 
John Murray. 

When Clarence Raleigh came he did 
not bring that nickel which one might 
expect from a boy whose father was of a 
generous and easy nature, but got in by 
the ears of a rabbit, an animal in which 
“Sausage” Buckly’s dog took an in- 
terest. Rather than have the two exhib- 
its consolidated, Clarence held his live 
stock in his arms. He might better have 
paid his nickel and enjoyed a care- 
free afternoon, for he suffered mental 
agony to a value approaching a quarter. 

At four o'clock, when Tom decided 
that it was time for official action, the 
census of Rucker’s barn and annex was 
as follows 

Human: Management 2, other ex- 
ibitters 5, judge 1, holders 2. 

Live stock: Babies 2, dog 1, rabbit 1, 
cow I, miscellaneous (John Murray) 1. 

General public, paying admission in 
coin of realm and sitting quietly in 
seats: none. 

Tom opened the proceedings with a 
few remarks. 

“Ladies an’ gent’men. We _ have 
chose for judge of this here grand exhibi- 
tion and caraval Mr. Judge Hartman, 
the fam-e-ous judge, so he will be the 
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judge and do all the judgin’.” Here 
l'om’s speech suddenly lapsed from ofh- 
cial to human. “Hey, Josie! le’s have 
a little piece off your hair-ribbon. Come 
on. We gotta have some blue ribbon.” 

“Oh, | wouldn’t dare,” Josie replied; 
but her tone carried so litcle conviction 
that fom went to the house 
and brought the scissors. 
‘Here, let me do it myself,” 
said Josie. She snipped off 
about three inches, John 
Murray for the moment 
well-behaved through curi- 
osity, and gave it to the ro- 
tund judge. 

“This here baby is the 
finest live stock here,” said 
Ted, indicating his débu- 
tante brother sitting com- 
fortably upon his_ holder. 
Both babies had been pol- 
ished for exhibition pur- 
poses. ‘‘If anybody 
says—” 

“Hey! Wait a minute. 
*Ain’t you ever been to a 
fair?’’ demanded Tom. 
**‘Now we got to go ’round 
an’ look at ever’thing.” 

Ranny deserted his un- 
prohtable post at the door. 
*““We gotta have order 
here,” he said. “That 
there baby ain’t either the 
fines’ 

There was a darkening of 
the doorway, a rush of air, 
a cry of joy and relief, and a family 
reunion taking place in poor Gertie 
Riley’s lap. If there was another dark- 
ening of the door, it was as quick as the 
shutter of a camera. 
Ted Blake out of the exhibition and 
carnival was practically instantaneous. 

“Oh, the blessed, darling dumpling! 
Oh, I was so scared!” 

“Ts it your baby, Mis’ Hight?’ asked 
Gertie. “‘Ted Blake said it was his 
brother.” 

“The idea!’ The young mother 
squeezed the remaining breath out of 
her offspring. It seemed that a little 
colored girl was taking care of the baby, 
and Ted Blake asked to borrow him for 
a minute. A pair of scared, white eyes 
peeking into the doorway were silent 


The passing of 
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witnesses to the truth of Mrs. Hight’s 
explanation. ‘‘Who stole this one?” she 
concluded. 

Ranny’s sister was rationally ex- 
plained, but Mrs. Hight was still suffer- 
ing from outrage and shock. 


“Till see that your mothers know 


ASKED TO BORROW HIM FOR A MINUTI 


about this,” she said. “It might have 
been gipsies or anything.” 

“Fatty” Hartman here reached the 
intellectual high-water mark of his 
career. ‘I’m the judge of this here fair, 
Mis’ Hight,”’ he said, “‘an’ I got to give 
out the blue ribbon. I give out the blue 
ribbon” —rhetorical pause with prize 
suspended in air—‘‘to that there baby. 
That is the fines’ live stock here.” 

“The idea! I must say I never heard 
of such doings,” said Mrs. Hight, taking 
the ribbon. 

It was clear that she was gratified at 
finding so much discernment in so fat a 
person. The audience gasped, but there 
was no open criticism. Besides, while 
Mrs. Hight was pinning the order of 
merit upon her child, something extraor- 
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dinary was happening to “Fatty’s” 
face. In fact, Judge Hartman was hand- 
ing down a colossal wink. 

There was commotion now because 
Bud Hicks had relaxed his watchfulness 
over his cat—some assorted growling 
and spitting, an arched back, and a rush 
up the beam to a rafter, where Bud’s cat, 
high above the grand exhibition and 
carnival, stood looking down with hate 
upon “‘Sausage” Buckly’s dog. During 
this divertissement Mrs. Hight, prize- 
winning live stock, and colored attend- 
ant departed. 

“Give us some more ribbon, Josie,” 
said the judge. ‘‘That don’t count.” 

Josie, seeing hope for her own charge, 
submitted to another operation — to 
John Murray’s delight. This, in John’s 
opinion, was the best thing in the show. 

“Sausage” now spoke a word for dogs 
as compared with mere infants. They 
had more hair and more feet; they were 
“fightier,” he said, and could chase 
things. He indicated Bud’s exhibit 
aloft. 

“Yeah,” said Bud; “I s’pose they 
can climb better ’n a cat. Le’s see it 
climb a little.” 

“C’m’on out, ever’body, an’ see the 
finest an’ biggest live stock here.” Tom 
suddenly decided to make a mystery of 
it. “This will be a great supprise an’ 
ever body will be supprised. Step this 
way, Josie, an’ get supprised.” 

“I’m afraid of cows,” said Josie. 

“Aw, listen to that, would you?” 
Tom appealed to the superior male. 
““Cows wouldn’t hurt nobody. I'd jes’ 
as leave bring @ cow right here in this 
here barn.” 

The now childless Gertie elected to 
stay with Josie Kendal; Mary Murray 
had to go and get surprised along with 
John, and the dog went because of the 
rabbit. To enjoy the sight of Nellie, one 
had only to go down the alley a little 
way, crawl through a hole in a fence into 
a back yard, cross this, and climb a 
board pile. There stood Nellie. 

Tom tried to create the illusion that 
this was the first cow that had ever been 
captured alive. 

“It’s the biggest live stock in the 
whole fair,” he said, in conclusion. “It’s 
got horns. Babies ’ain’t got horns— 
have they, Ranny? Answer me that.” 





Ranny, thus cornered, admitted that 
babies did not have horns. 

“My uncle’s got a better cow than 
that,” said Bud Hicks. ‘Much more 
whiter.” 

“T betcha he ain’t! I betcha a million 
dollars!” 

Bud clouded up and rained a few 
blows upon Tom’s chest; Tom replied 
cleverly by kicking Bud upon the shin. 
It is a painful fact that a grand exhibi- 
tion and carnival had to sit down and 
wait while two boys had a fight over the 
whiteness of the cows of Tom’s neighbor 
and Bud’s uncle. 

Now there came that curious moment, 
not uncommon, when each contestant 
suddenly became afraid of the other. In 
the resulting lull the calm and judicial 
“Fatty” ruled that Bud’s uncle’s cow 
had no standing in the court; that Tom’s 
cow could not take a prize in the fair 
because it was not Tom’s cow and was 
not in the fair; that he personally cared 
very little for cows; and that, anyway, 
he could not remember what he had done 
with the new blue ribbon. He went 
through his pockets upon another hope- 
less quest. 

“Le’s go back. Mebbe I dropped it 
somewheres.” 

“Never mind,” said Ranny. “ Josie ’Il 
give us another piece.” 

Back in the barn they met calamity. 
Josie was not there; neither was Gertie; 
nor—here Ranny’s reas ni tottered upon 
its throne—was Exhibit A, the nucleus 
of the fair, his charge to keep, the object 
of his solemn piedge, that perennial 
nuisance and delight, his baby sister. 

“Wha—where’d they go?” he asked. 

Tom did his poor best; he searched 
the barn, suspecting a practical joke; he 
asked his mother, but she had not seen 
the girls depart—had, in fact, not known 
that it was ladies’ day in their barn. 

“What ’d that woman say about gip- 
sies?”’ asked Bud Hicks, with rare tact. 

“Aw, keep still, can’t you?” said 
Ranny, miserably. ‘‘They prob’ly took 
’er home.” 

“Well, look at that, would you,” said 
“Fatty,” indicating the miscellaneous 
John Murray upon the floor. John had 
found the missing ribbon, also the fasci- 
nating scissors. He was awarding the 
premium to himself on the instalment 
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plan. One small piece remained in his 
hand, and it was clear that John was 
about to clip this in two, parting with 
an unnecessary finger and thumb. What 
had become of the rest was obvious, for 
the colors of Josie’s hair-ribbon had not 
stood the test-,. John’s chin was blue, 
so also were his lips, and, as far as hu- 
man knowledge went, his alimentary 
canal. There was nu.appeal from John’s 
decision. He was the livest of all possi- 
ble live stock. As Ranny hurried away, 
the last view he had of the fair was of 
Mary Murray running an _ unappre- 
ciated finger around in John’s mouth 
and slapping from time to time that all 
too gaudy face. 

Ranny hurried homeward, alternately 
fearing gipsies, hating girls, fearing 
parents, and hating himself. When he 
reached home he found a situation that 
was exactly the opposite of that which 
he had hoped. Mother was at home, 
and sister was not—mother, in fact, 
was out in the front yard, indicating 
parental anxiety. 

“Where is she?” she cried. 
has happened to her?” 


“What 


THE 
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ILLUSION THAT THIS WAS 
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“Who? Oh, the baby? 
Kendal’s got ’er.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Who, Josie? W’y she’s with Ger- 
tie Riley. You see they was a fair and 
caraval over at lom’s barn Ranny 
saw a look upon mother’s face that was 
quite unlike anything he had ever seen 
there before. It told him that this was 
no time to talk of fairs and caravals. 
“Wait a minute; I'll get ’er!” he cried, 
and was off down the path. And though 
he ran short of breath, and he had a 
pain in his side, and he was hot all over, 
he did not stop (except to spit on a 
stone as a cure for side-ache) until he 
was at the door of Josie Kendal’s home. 
It was Mrs. Kendal, herself, who an- 
swered Ranny’s breathless query. 

“Why, no, Ranny. Josie isn’t at 
home yet.” A look of fright came into 
her face. ‘‘What is the matter? Has 
anything happened to Josie?” 

“Oh, nuthin’. I jes’ wondered,” said 
Ranny. 

Ignoring Mrs. Kendal’s distracted 
calls, he now puffed and panted his way 
to the home of Gertie Riley. Gertie 


W’y, 


Josie 
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was not at home, either. Ranny stayed 
only long enough to give Mrs. Rile V 
the impression that she would never see 
her darling any more, and hurried away. 


He went just as fast as ever, in spite of 


the fact that he had no place to go; 
he could not think of any other house- 





“Well, I see she got back all 
aw-w—” The thing started in a natural 
and conversational tone, but it ended in 
a wail. Perhaps it was just as well, 
for father’s mouth relaxed at this out- 
burst of relief. 

“Sit down, Randolph,” he said. 
“Mother's telephoning. 
We'll go in soon.” 

Through the open door 
Ranny could hear 
snatches of conversation: 
“No, it wasn’t Josie’s 
fault. She said Tom 
Rucker threatened to 
bring in a cow, and she 


was afraid. . . . They 
stopped to show “her to 
some girl friend... . Yes, 


I suppose they stayed 
longer than they in- 


tended. . . . Well, it’s 
all night now, Mrs. Ken- 
dal. . . . No, don’t feel 


that way. It’s Ranny’s 
fault entirely.” 

There was a tinkle and 
then another talk, in 
which Mrs. Riley was as- 
sured that it was not 
Gertie’s fault, but Ran- 
ny’s entirely; that pos- 
sibly the girls stayed a 
little longer than they 
intended. This conversa- 
tion seemed to take a zo- 
ological turn. “They are 
queer creatures,” said 


mother. “One never 
knows what they will do 
’? 
RANNY STAYED ONLY LONG ENOUGH TO GIVE mrs. RILEY THE [©XF- , 
IMPRESSION THAT SHE WOULD NEVER SEE HER DARLING ANY MORE [he scene in the 


holds to devastate. He looked upon 
porches, into yards and alleys; he fol- 
lowed the cries of babies only to find 
them alien and inferior infants. Finally, 
with night coming on, he dragged his 
reluctant feet homeward. 

And what a home-coming it was! 
Father sat upon the front porch with the 
evening paper in his lap—no, it was 
not the evening paper. It was some- 
thing dear and desirable, something 
that he wanted to wrap his arms around 
and hold for one million years. 


Dukes’ sitting-room in 

the September dusk was 
less violent than Ranny might have 
imagined, but even more distressing. It 
was made clear that he had broken all 
the rules of human conduct. A sister 
was the most beautiful thing in nature, 
and he had let his lie around like an old 
hat. It was to be understood now and 
forever that a baby’s place was in the 
home. When they had finished picking 
his character to pieces they decreed in 
the time-honored way that what he 
needed now was not food, but sleep- 
although the contrary was true. 





“LET THERE BE LIGHT” 


Before the sentence could be put into 
effect, the telephone rang again. 

“T think it’s Mrs. Kendal’s turn,” 
said father. But in a moment it was 
obvious that this was neither of those 
distracted parents. Mother was saying: 

“Oh, how do you do? .. . Why, pret- 
ty well. ... That’s awfully nice of 
you. Of course we think she’s lovely. 
How’s your baby, Mrs. Hight?” 

At the mention of the name, Ranny 
froze fast to his chair. All he could hear 
was a series of noises sounding, even in 
this hour of trial, like the quacking of a 
duck, with an occasional “‘yes” from 
mother. No doubt the whole affair was 
coming out now. Presently he would be 
blamed for the kidnapping activities of 
Ted Blake. At last mother got a chance 
to put in a word. “Well, I don’t know, 
Mrs. Hight. It sounds like a good idea. 
I’ll talk it over with Mr. Dukes and let 
you know. Yes... Yes... Yes. 
Yes, hasn’t it been beautiful? ... 
Good-by.” 

“That Mrs. Hight,” said mother— 
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“T think her husband is a traveling-man, 
isn’t he? Well, she’s planning to get up 
a baby-show. Wants to know whether 
we will come in.” Mother added, with 
an apologetic laugh, “I suppose she 
thinks her baby will get the prize.” 

Father gave his burden an extra 
squeeze. “There won’t be anything 
there that is finer than this,” he said. 
A ray of amusement crossed his face; 
mother caught it, too; they smiled to- 
gether. “‘I suppose we might let this fel- 
low have his supper,” said father. 

“Yes, if you think best,” mother an- 
swered. 

After supper, when the dishes and the 
baby had been washed and put away, 
and Ranny’s reprieve was over, and 
father and mother had come in for a last 
good night, Ranny put the seal of his 
approval upon the institution of the 
home, and came perilously near an out- 
burst of sentiment. 

“Well, I’m glad we’re all here, all 
right,” said Randolph Harrington 
Dukes. 


**Let There Be Light ”’ 


BY LUCINE FINCH 


GOD! 


O God! 


How sad life is! 
How difficult to live! 


And yet we cling 


Like vines to trees, 
Passionate, wistful tendrils 
To great trees... 

Like mountain mist 

To vast, remote Andes. 


O God! 


How glad we are to live! 


There must be something, then, 
Different and beyond. 

Some vision that the spirit sees,— 
Dwelling aloof from agonies 

That shred the soul. 


Something whose radiancy 


Dims all the stars! 


Obliterates the sun! 
Outshines the blazing worlds! 
And makes us—glad to live! 
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BY ELIZABETH SEARS 











7) NEVER did think that 
we had been jammed 
i] into an already over- 

4 crowded sphere on a 
“i personal -benefit plan. 
(ai If work had been por- 
POC 43) tioned out to me as my 
job, it was my duty to get it out of the 
way as soon and as creditably as pos- 
sible. The economic aspects of it did 
not occur to me. It would never have 
struck me to apologize for the fact that 
I worked for my living. All of the girls 
in my town expected to earn their own 
living. Most of us went to work as soon 
as we were graduated from college or 
high school, or from that condensed 
form of instruction known as the busi- 
ness college. In that Middle West 
town no girl dreamed of remaining at 
home as a burden to the family support. 
Sometimes strict necessity fans yt 
forth suddenly from homes that had 
been a shelter and an inspiration, and 
sometimes we were only too glad to 
leave those homes and earn comforts 
elsewhere. When we met a new girl, 
we did not ask, “Who is she?” We 
inquired, “ What does she do?” 

We did not envy the girl who could 
remain idly at home as much as we did 
the girl wuo could procure for herself 
a good position. Largely, I believe it 
was the dread of asking the men folks 
of our family for current expenses and 
accounting for them later. I believe 
that is the greatest economic urge that 
sends women forth to fare for them- 
selves. A man is usually more willing 
to pay any woman outside his family 
money which he is sure she does not 
earn than to pay to the women folks of 
his own family » money he knows they 
earn. And we, in turn, from being 
slaves to the men of our household, be- 
come the slaves of our jobs. 

We love to be slaves to something. It 
is born in us. I suppose the trouble is 
that for centuries we have been so 











accustomed to looking timorously up to 
our men folks, or contemptuously down 
on them, that we cannot accustom our- 
selves to looking at them on calmly equal 
terms. And when we determine that 
we will no longer be slaves to them, we 
content ourselves by becoming the slaves 
of our job. It gives us a sort of pleased 
and martyred feeling of doing our duty. 
And as duty has always been interpreted 
to us as the doing of something disagree- 
able in a highly unpleasant manner, we 
rejoice plaintively in our own distress 
and wonder why people avoid us when 
we strive to impress it upon them. 

It was a chance remark at a lecture 
that waked me up to a realization of the 
proper values of my job. The lecturer 
dispensed with oratory, and said, “When 
the business girl is trained to know the 
meaning of economic independence, she 
has om herself the boss of her job.” 

I thought it was rather a crude form 
of expression at the time. I always 
spoke of my work as a “position.” To 
have a position carried with it a dignity 
that savored of importance. It was only 
the girls who earned wages, rather than 
a coy, who had “jobs.” But gradu- 
ally the dynamic force of that sentence 
got home to my mind and I aap to 

now what “economic independence” 
was. 

Not long ago a woman was telling 
me most pathetically that she had been 
forced to give up her club work. She 
was a victim of the old régime when 
every man was the overlord of his own 
household. She was thirty years old and 
unmarried, and she said i father had 
refused to pay her club dues any longer 
because the members had invited Emma 
Goldman, in a fit of broad-minded lib- 
erality, to speak before the club on an 
extremely innocent and unexciting sub- 
ject. She regarded me rather dubiously 
when I ond bee I thought it served her 
right for expecting her father, at her age, 
to pay her club dues. She still feels 
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chat she did right in attending the lect- 
ure, for she says it broadened her mind 
considerably to think that the club had 
advanced to the point where they would 
admit Emma Goldman, even though it 
was mainly out of curiosity. But she 
acquiesces meekly in the refusal of her 
father to continue to pay her club dues. 
You see, she is a slave to her job of being 
a daughter and a parasite upon her 
father’s bounty. 

There are parasites in business as well 
as in the home. Personally, I have al- 
ways felt it would be more of a disgrace 
to remain at home and coax my living 
from my family than it would be to get 
out and earn it in the open market. But 
all of us who are in Galeee are not 
business women. The latter works be- 
cause she has ability and likes her work. 
The woman in business works because 
she has to, and she cherishes a sullen 
resentment against the world in general 
and her job in particular because of it. 
The only solace she finds in her job is 
that it affords her a better chance to 
find a husband than if she had remained 
at home. She becomes a man-hunter, 
and stalks her prey where he most 
abounds. And often she marries well. 
Many an intrepid man-hunter has 
turned out to be a very happy home- 
maker. You never can tell. 


Not long ago I attended a meeting of 
women who discussed the problems of 


the working-girl. After the meeting I 
walked home with a practical woman 
who has been a shop-girl for fifteen 
years. She studies the real problems of 
the working-girl. I asked her what she 
thought of the conference and its grave 
discussion of the morals of the shop-girl. 
She had her thoughts ready to offer. 
“You give any girl a job and a chance 
to do what’s right with it, and she will 
be the safest guardian of her own 
morals,” she said. “If the slushologists 
who dote on this conference business did 
not have these meetings to occupy their 
minds, | suppose they’d be Goa 
themselves with other dies that wall 
not be so good for them. Some day we 
shop-girls are going to form a society to 
uplift the uplifters; I believe they need 
it more than we do. It is dreadfully 
hard on us when they come to the coun- 
ter and lift a sadly sympathizing eye 
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while we are busy trying to figure out 
the price of two and six-eighths yards of 
lace at eighty-nine cents a yard, and 
making up our minds that we will not 
let another night pass over our heads 
without attending to those aching corns, 
and to have them say, ‘Poor girl! Don’t 
you get awfully tired of standing all 
day? They think they’ve shown won- 
derful consideration for the working- 
class:s when they have done that.” 

It is merely because we cannot get 
together on our problems, I suppose. 
We should not be qualified to handle the 
problems of the wealthy people who 
want to uplift us; but we ought to have 
credit for the fact that we do not at- 
tempt it. They do try to settle ours for 
us. And sometimes they talk a let of 
nonsense about the _ six-dollar-a-week 
girl. I have always found that just as 
long as a girl is going to be worth no 
more than six dollars a week, that is all 
she is going to get. When she is worth 
more than that to herself as well as her 
employer, she will demand it and get it. 
But as long as she is a slave to her job, 
she need expect no more. 

Business is apt to be a coldly scientific 
affair of balanced dollars and cents as 
against accredited labor. And the girl 
who must be helped all the time is not 
worth helping at all. If she were, she 
would help herself at the first oppor- 
tunity. The trouble is that there are 
too many girls working, not because 
they are equipped for the work, but be- 
cause they need the job, and they con- 
sider this reason enough to demand 
skilled wages for unskilled labor. 

I once heard a woman who sold dogs 
complain most bitterly of one of her 
neighbors who is an expert on the care 
and training of toy dogs, and who has a 
kennel that is known the country over. 
The complainant said that her neighbor 
had sufficient income and need not sell 
dogs for a living, and that she was tak- 
ing the bread out of her mouth. 

chanced to know that only a week 
before, the neighbor, sorry for her less 
successful competitor, had offered her an 
order that could not be filled from her 
own kennels just at that time. The con- 
dition was that the dogs be ready for 
——— the next morning at eight 
o’clock, as the buyer was leaving. 
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“But 1 could never get up early 
enough to have my dogs ready by 
that time,” protested the complainant. 
“Couldn’t the buyer come some other 
time? I wanted to go in to town to- 
morrow, too.” 

Yet she blamed an efficient woman, 
skilled in every branch of her business 
and commanding the respect of every 
dog-fancier about, for taking the bread 
out of her mouth. 

Seven years ago, during a stringency 
in business, a corporation advertised for 
a girl to fill a job paying eight dollars a 
week. They had forty applicants. The 
choice eventually narrowed to two girls. 
One was found letter-perfect in the work 
required, and was given the place. The 
other girl made considerable fuss about 
it. She claimed the fortunate girl could 
live at home and did not need the 
money. The superintendent was sorry 
for her and literally made a place for 
her, but she could not hold it a week. 
She could not do the work. She in- 
sisted on blaming the efficient girl in- 
stead of herself. 

The girl who got the place lived at 
home, it was true, but she was practi- 
cally sending a younger sister through 
college. Whether or not she needed the 
place was not of importance to the 
superintendent. What he wanted was a 
girl who could do the work. Most em- 
ployers feel the same about it, even 
though from long habit they still accuse 
us of working because we want extra 
pin-money. But what reasonable per- 
son will believe that a girl will crowd to 
work every morning, rain or shine, be- 
cause she wants extra pin-money that 
she has no time to spend? And, given 
the choice between a girl who needs a 
job and a girl who can do the work as 
it should be done, the employer will in- 
evitably give the place to the girl who is 
best qualified to do it. 

And so he should, for the sooner the 
girl who needs a job learns to equip her- 
self creditably for it, the sooner she has 
grasped the real meaning of economic 
independence and has come to the point 
where she can “boss her job.” The busi- 
ness woman who succeeds seeks for 
work because she is qualified for it 
rather than because she needs the job. 
And while she is qualifying herself for a 


eer in the business world she can 
ardly hope for the salary expected and 
received by skilled labor. 

A friend of mine who is fond of sta- 
tistics spent considerable time last sum- 
mer in tracing this “bread-out-of-our- 
mouth” dragon to its lair. The result of 
her investigations showed that fully 
eighty-five per cent. of business women 
work because they must not only earn 
their own living, but must support, 
either fully or in part, some other mem- 
ber of the family. The human fluffs of 
the business world make up the other 
fifteen per cent. Belonging to this class 
is the girl who works because remaining 
at home is too monotonous, or because 
she expects to find a husband in the 
office. She exploits her sex in the office, 
consciously or unconsciously. She works 
cheaper because she is a woman. She 
wants the window continually up or 
down; she hints for candy and flowers 
and theater tickets; she embroils the 
entire office in petty politics; and she 
clouds the record for the business woman 
who tackles her work like any other 
employee in the office and who fails to 
see why there should be any question of 
personal privilege in office routine. 

This fifteen per cent. always reminds 
me of the fluffs that annoy the house- 
keeper so. I suppose we have to have 
the human fluffs in the office, too. Any 
housekeeper who lives on hardwood 
floors knows what a floor fluff is. No 
one can explain them, but we all have to 
contend with them. The worst thing 
about a fluff is that it hides around in 
dark corners when you are industriously 
at work with mop and broom, and only 
blows airily out mto the middle of the 
floor for public inspection when there 
is company and you want to put your 
best foot forward. Even though the 
company knows she has them im her 
own house, it casts a doubt in her mind 
on your housekeeping. It is the human 
fu who is always seeking for the “easy 
job,” and who forgets that the jobs with 
good salaries carry heavy responsibili- 
ties with them. One assumes the salary 
only with the responsibility. It isn’t 
like getting through with the day’s work 
and closing your desk and going gaily 
home, as it was with the six-a-week job. 
The big-salary jobs mean creative work, 
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and there is nothing that takes it out of 
your mentality like responsibility in cre- 
ative work. My employer steps into 
a limousine when he goes to lunch, and 
his tip alone would buy me a good 
dinner. But I am not envious. I[ draw 
my salary regularly ard I do not have 
to lie awake nights to wonder how the 
shortage in paper will affect the business, 
or whether or not I can meet the obliga- 
tions that will fall due next month, as 
he must. The lunch and the limousine 
are merely a part of his job. 

For there is no sentiment in business. 
It is like an immense and relentless cur- 
rent—one must sweep with it or be 
destroyed. We may deplore the fact, 
we women who were raised on pretty 
sentiment; but we cannot alter it. The 
rule was here before we were, and I 
refuse to kick out my toes at something 
that will not yield to kicks. I adapt 
myself to the rule and avoid friction. 

Every once in a while—and not so 
frequently as formerly—I find a business 
gitl who rather looks on marriage as a 
deliverance. She is not really a business 


To 


girl; she is only a girl in business. 
the real business woman, marriage is 
getting to be as much of a side-issue as 


it is to a man. I can remember when 
there were only two vocations open to 
a woman: she could teach or she could 
enter domestic service, or she could 
marry and combine these occupations. 
If she did not succeed in marrying by the 
time she was thirty, she was looked upon 
indulgently as one who was forced to 
enter the business world to forget the 
fact that she had been a drug on the 
matrimonial market. My business hours 
are from nine to five; but, as nearly as 
I can learn, my married friends keep 
office hours eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, trying to catch up with 
their domestic duties. 

I heard a girl in an elevator the other 
day discussing with a sympathizing friend 
her differences with a floor-walker. 

“Aw,” she said, “I don’t have to take 
any more sass off'n that gink. I’m 
goin’ to quit here, anyhow. I’m goin’ 
to be ma No more work and no 
more bossing for me.’ 

Any girl of her mental caliber who en- 
ters the married state is walking right 
into the hardest job she can ever hold 
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down in her life, and totally unequipped 
for her position. Inside of a year, if she 
is as poor a wife as she has been a shop- 
girl, there will be another man hanging 
around the corner saloon trying to forget 
in a glass of cheap beer the confusion 
and the bad food in the flat at home. 
When she gleefully announced that she 
was going to stop work, the thought of 
the meals, the cleaning, and the laundry 
had evidently not occurred to her. And 
the floor-walker doesn’t live who can 
hand out orders like a husband. You 
have to take them from a husband, too, 
for you cannot quit your job in matri- 
mony as easily as you can in a shop. 

The title of “Miss” and the absence 
of a wedding-ring mean absolutely noth- 
ing in the business world these days. 
Only a few days ago I met a most charm- 
ing young woman who was introduced 
to me as Miss Brown. She wore no 
wedding-ring. But none of us were 
surprised when a very good-looking 
young man joined the group and was 
introduced to us as her husband, whose 
name was something else again. When 
we meet other interesting women, we 
are apt to casually inquire, as we would 
of a man, “Is she married?” Half the 
business women I know are married; but 
they retain the name by which they 
made their success. They refuse to re- 
linquish what Bobby Burns has called 
the “blessed privilege of being inde- 
pendent.” 

I roomed with another girl once in 
my six-a-week days. We had both dis- 
covered that any young man in a new 
boarding-house is taken at his face 
value, but a girl must explain herself 
wherever she goes. She explains herself 
by her clothes and by her conduct. And 
often she is misunderstood. We had 
tired of this constant classification and 
of the class of boarding-house that our 
six-a-week entitled us to. So we fol- 
lowed the will-o’-the-wisp that sounds so 
alluring and that leads one so often, 
not to the end of the rainbow, but to the 
end of many things—the art of light 
housekeeping. 

The art consists in cooking your meals 
over the landlady’s gas without her find- 
ing it out. And our poor landladies! 
Overworked, weary, wary, and accus- 
tomed to look upon every boarder as a 
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born enemy intent on cheating them in 
some way, they were usually very good to 
us. We wid to put brains into our 
housekeeping as we did into our jobs. 
When you hear sad stories about the 
poor working-girl who subsists on tea 
and crackers, put her down as lacking 
considerable gumption—and gumption 
is a necessary article in business. Long 
before what my room-mate called “these 
food sharps” had expatiated upon the 
delights of proteins and carbohydrates 
and other ingredients of food, we had 
discovered that brown bread and cheese 
contained all the satisfying elements of 
food that we needed. We made cocoa 
over a gas-plate, and a bottle of milk is 
food in itself. We hunted for the cheap 
little places where you could buy for a 
dime a beef stew, and first take the soup 
and then eat the beef and potatoes. 
We ate plenty of whole-wheat bread, 
and bought bananas and oranges when 
they were plentiful and cheap. 

We spoke softly to the landlady, and 
sometimes let her unburden her tales of 
woe to us—how they do love a sympa- 
thetic listener!—and in turn she gave us 
the privilege of slipping down into the 
laundry, if we did not tell the other 
boarders, and ironing out our own shirt- 
waists. We made our suits last a long 
time, and we wore cotton hose and chea 
shoes; but we lived on that six a wee 
and had a lot of fun out of it. We 
looked upon it as a temporary phase of 
development and not as a permanent 
bogging-down place. And we never 
dreamed that we were deserving of pity. 
We called our bed a “sanitary grouch” 
—you know the affair that expands so- 
ciably into a bed at night an litely 
pretends to be a couch in the daytime 
and in the evening when you have 
callers. 

My room-mate of those days is bossing 
a four-thousand-dollar job now, and it 
took those two years of six-a-week re- 
sponsibilities to develop her for the big- 
ger job. She knew she had to get up at 
six in the morning to get to the office 
on time, but she did not waste any time 
in moaning over her fate; she got u 
and went to work. And she never al- 
lowed either of us to slight the wash- 
basin. Do you know, keeping clean is 
a job in itself under those conditions. 


Soap and water are not ascheapasthey are 
reputed to be by those who know noth- 
ing of the temperature of a furnished 
room at six in the morning of a winter 
day. Someway, since those days, I 
cannot find it in my heart to blame the 
very poor for preferring to be dirty. 
When you have only five cents left and 
have to choose between a loaf of bread 
and a cake of soap, you are very apt 
to select the bread and let the dirt take 
its comfortable course It takes courage, 
under some conditions, just to be clean. 

Likewise it takes courage to ask for a 
job or to ask for an increase in your 
salary. I cannot agree with the women 
who are always harping on the fact that 
men make it difficult for us in the busi- 
ness world. I do not believe that they 
do. I believe that when such a situation 
does develop in any office it is largely 
due to the inherent antagonism of sex 
spirit and resentment toward their job 
of the women themselves. When women 
harp on the injustice of an unequal 
salary system, it is often a mark of their 
own inefficiency if they accept the lesser 
salary. When we entered competition 
with men in the offices we had to accept 
conditions as they were, and the lesser 
salaries with them. But I believe that 
women are accepted on equal terms in 
almost every ain at the present time. 
For we have not crowded out the men 
in the division of labor. There is still 
plenty of work for them. Only we have 
made them step lively to keep up with 
competition. 

Perhaps you remember the famous 
“one-day strike” of the suffragists last 
year. It came about from the argu- 
ment of a ponderous politician of the 
old school that “‘woman’s place was 
in the home.” A clever little suffrage 
leader said the only way to find out 
where her place lay was to call a one- 
day strike, in which women would 
abstain from work of any sort. It was 
not intended to be taken literally, but 
the public took it literally. The suf- 
fragists were flooded with letters and 
telegrams from every state in the Union. 
They were mostly ‘Yroin men, and they 
feverishly pointed out that the entire 
economic industry of the country would 
suffer if this one-day strike were called. 
Contrary to belief, the business world, 
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it appears, would suffer most. Should 
we women strike for one day and re- 
main ‘“‘in the home,” our accredited 
lace, the business world would collapse. 
‘he home would rock along fairly well, 
but how business would suffer! The 
telephone companies could not operate, 
the telegraph companies would suffer, 
the department-stores would have to 
close, and many a stolid business man 
would be helpless in his own office in the 
absence of his staff of women clerks. 
And the very men who spoke the most 
tenderly of woman’s place in the home 
voiced the most emphatic protest against 
the danger of doing without her in the 
business world. 

We have to thank the business world 
for teaching us many things. We have 
discarded our petty outlook and we 
have opened our minds to the contem- 
plation of many things besides our 
neighbors’ affairs. The other day I met 
a business woman who has a position of 
great responsibility. She told me that 
at the close of a large business transac- 
tion the man at the other end of the 


deal chanced to mention his opinion that 
no woman should be allowed to occupy 
the position of responsibility she held. 
It disturbed her until she recognized the 
fact that in worrying over it she was 
giving way to a pettiness that had no 
place in the life of a successful business 


woman. So she dismissed it with a 
smile. She was right; no business 
woman can afford to allow personal wor- 
ries to interfere with her office work. 

I remember.once when a _ personal 
trouble caused a friend of mine to take 
her despondency to the office with her. 
Her depression haath to affect the office 
staff unconsciously. One day her em- 
ployer, a wise man who believed in a 
cheerful atmosphere in the office, called 
her to his desk. 

“T am tremendously sorry for you,” 
he said, kindly. “I know things are 
breaking badly for you at home just 
now. But I employ you to do a certain 
amount of work here for me, and one 
of the requirements of the place is that 
you bring a reasonable amount of cheer- 
fulness to bear upon your work. You 
may not realize it, but your state of 


mind is actually affecting the work in 
the office.” 
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“There was only one thing to do,” 
she told me later—for, like many an- 
other business girl, she had allowed her 
home worries to undermine her nerves, 
which should have been kept serene to 
tackle her office problems. “I had to 
choose between being a half-way busi- 
ness girl and a half-way home girl. | 
ae my family on its own resources and 

ent every bit of my time and energy to 
climbing the ladder in my own Ollice. 
And it did the family good, for they 
learned to get along by themselves.” 

It struck me at the time that one of 


“the most valuable adjustments we have 


to make in business is to give other peo- 
ple their own chance to develop, whether 
it is our family or our washerwoman. 
Otherwise they are apt to take us at 
our own valuation and treat us some- 
thing like the office cat—who ought to 
be glad just of the opportunity to stick 
around. 

I used to spend dreary hours in darn- 
ing hose and washing out handkerchiefs 
and sewing on shirt-waists that looked 
tacky and home-made when I was 
through—to save money.. When I be- 
came boss of my job and discovered that 
leisure to use my brains and conserve 
my health meant money to me, I por- 
tioned out a fair and just dué for such 
work among the seamstresses and laun- 
dresses who were better fitted for it than 
I was. Washing and ironing and darn- 
ing and sewing were their job, and I 
refused longer to cheat them out of it. 
That I was claiming my share of eco- 
nomic independence was not a valid 
reason why I should attempt to keep 
other women from theirs. 

A girl who sometimes eats luncheon 
with me recently berated me because | 
took issue with her concerning the am- 
bitions of the girl who works. My friend 
would be pretty if she gave herself a 
chance; but she is deadly conscientious. 
She is not only a slave to her job, but to 
her duty. She wears flat-heeled shoes 
and plain hats and unbecoming gowns, 
not because she really likes them or feels 
more comfortable in them, but because 
it is a matter of principle with her. She 
believes that business women must sac- 
rifice feminine fripperies to the exigen- 
cies of the occasion. One of the girls in 
her department had paid ten dollars for 
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a pair of tan shoes. She thought it 
wicked in her. I regarded it as a step 
in the right direction. She said the girl 
had wanted the shoes so badly that she 
had asked for a raise in salary—and had 
got it. 

“She deserves them if they gave her 
the ambition to do better work for a 
better salary,” I contended. “Some 
day that girl can afford to wear fourteen- 
dollar shoes, because she dared to have 
an ambition for ten-dollar ones.” 

Spasmodically, society has always 
taken an interest in the business girl. 
First, because it gives its members some- 
thing to do; and, finally, because so- 
ciety has found that business women are 
really worth cultivating. But they have 
tried to help her from the outside in. 
They haven’t known her needs from the 
inside out. I remember, when I first 
came to New York, how I used to save 
on my dinners and ride on the Fifth 
Avenue "bus every evening, pretending 
that I knew my seat-mate very well 
indeed, but that we didn’t care to talk. 
I was so lonesome that I wanted to be- 
long to somebody; I wanted to have 
some one make a fuss over me. I could 
have gone to a club or a church social 
and been patronized. I wanted to be 
met on friendly terms as an equal. 

The women who want to help us, with 
the best of intentions, do the greatest 
damage sometimes. What do they 
know of the all-pervading, soul-searing, 
bitter loneliness we know? They estab- 
lish for us working-girls’ clubs and 
Jean clubs, and herd us into chilly 
institutions that are only one remove 
from a charitable institution. They put 
in for a matron some needy woman who 
needs a home and who hasn’t the faint- 
est conception of how to make one for 
the dozens of lonely girls who flock to 
it. I have lived in these homes. Like 


the rest, I did not want to be uplifted; 
it was as unpleasant for us as it was for 
the uplifters. We wanted to get ac- 
quainted. They mean well, these wom- 
en, and perhaps we do them some good. 
I suppose their interest in us comes 
at the deadly time of life when they 
realize that their waist-line will never 
again be what it was and they find 
themselves being shifted to the frank- 
ly middle-aged crowd at the bridge- 
tables. 

But when we have earned the money 
to buy a ticket to the theater or a con- 
cert, we do not relish having humbly to 
ask permission of a disapproving ma- 
tron to remain out after ten-thirty. 
Nor do we like to have the board of 
directors come to visit the home and 

oke around through the closets and our 
Semen drawers to see if we keep things 
neat and tidy. We are not all naturally 
neat and tidy. My upper bureau 
drawer, like that of every other woman, 
is generally mingling with its own con- 
tents in the most sociable manner. I 
would not like to live with a woman who 
kept her upper bureau drawer neat and 
eidy. I would be afraid of her. 

We have earned our economic inde- 
pendence and our right to keep our 
upper bureau drawer as we please, we 
business women. Perhaps we have had 
to sacrifice a few ideals and perhaps it 
has been better for us to sacrifice them. 
For, one by one, as we learn how to boss 
our own jobs, we are discovering that 
the first office order to hustle out and 
earn what bread was needed in the house 
for the day by the sweat of the brow 
was about the best thing that ever hap- 

ned to Adam; for it taught Eve that 
nee Ang even with a well-stocked com- 
missary, was a rather monotonous spot 
until her job opened up for her and she 
set forth to conquer it. 
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BY MARY BOARDMAN SHELDON 





| SUPPOSE if we'd only 
had the courage to be 
perfectly truthful in the 
very beginning, and 
hadn’t been so fright- 
fully afraid-of hurting 
their feelings—the 
aunts’, ‘i ee al the trouble and fuss 
might have been avoided. But how 
can you be truthful with two aunts who 
have brought up a man ever since he was 
a baby, and perfectly adore him (as of 
course any one would adore Harry), and 
who took it for granted that when we 
were married—Harry and I, | mean—we 
would go and live with them in their big, 
old Beacon Street house in Boston? 

It seemed so easy at the time to be 
sweet about it, and say we'd Jove being 
with them, only Harry thought he’d 
have so much better chance as a jour- 
nalist if we lived near New York, and 
that we did wish they could come and 
live with us, but we knew they’d never 
be happy so far away from the Boston 
Symphony Concerts. We were even 
silly enough, when they said that Molly 
—me, that is—was so very young, and 
didn’t know anything about housekeep- 
ing, to.say, Yes, of course I didn’t; and 
Harry actually told them—winking at 
me behind their backs—that he did hope 
they would give me the receipt for the 
buckwheat cakes they always have for 
breakfast every morning from Thanks- 
giving to Easter. Harry is so tired of the 
cakes that he says the very sight of the 
advertisement of buckwheat flour on the 
hoardings makes him ill, and he had 
told me a hundred times that if ever he 
had a house of his own—! And yet he 
said that about the receipt to Aunt 
Jane and Aunt Matilda! 

You see, we were both so happy at 
the thought of the home we were going 
to have all to ourselves that we just 
couldn’t bear it not to have everybody 
else happy, too. I could imagine better 
than Harry could all it must mean to 
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the aunts to be losing him, and I was so 
sorry for them I never said a wosd 
when they told me they knew all Harry’s 
tastes, and what he liked for breakfast, 
and how he wanted his handkerchiefs 
folded, and everything—as if anybody 
could possibly know more about Harry 
than I did! 

Well, at last we convinced the poor 
dears that really we could not stop in 
Boston with them, but must go quite by 
ourselves and live in Morristown; but 
it had taken so long to get this all 
straightened out that by that time it 
was October and almost the day of the 
wedding, and then it was the day of the 
wedding, and—and we were married. 

It is silly, I think, to talk about one’s 
honeymoon and how happy one was, as 
so many girls do. I am sure very few 
people are as happy as Harry and I were, 
but I shouldn’t think of saying anything 
at all about it. We went to California, 
and it was simply the most ideal trip— 
perfectly wonderful! I had been once 
before, and so had Harry, but we both 
thought everything had improved so 
much. The trains were hardly dusty at 
all, and the porters were so obliging, ‘and 
at every hotel they gave us the nicest 
rooms, and we couldn’t either of us re- 
member afterward that it had rained a 
single minute while we were gone. We 
were away six weeks, perfectly happy 
every instant of the time, and I really 
don’t know how we could ever have 
made up our minds to come back if it 
hadn’t been for the thought of what was 
waiting for us at the other side of the 
continent. 

The “Limited” rolled into the Grand 
Central Station. We had a gay little 
dinner at a queer, fascinating place that 
Harry had discovered when he used to 
run into New York from Harvard. Then 
we took the tube and the train for Mor- 
ristown and home. 

In the taxi, on the way from the 
station, Harry and I just sat and held 
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each other’s hands. We were too happy 
to talk much. I said, “I wonder if it’s 
going to rain,” and Harry said, as we 
drove up to the house, “y suppose the 
cook got our wire.” We had engaged 
our maids when we were in New York 
on our way to California, and had tele- 
graphed them from Chicago just when 
to expect us, but somehow we had for- 

otten to write down the cook’s address, 
and had had to wire her to the place we 
thought we remembered she said she 
lived in. 

The house was lighted, we saw, as we 
got out of the taxi, so at least one maid 
must be there, we told each other. As 
we went up the steps from the dear old 
brick walk that had, as much as any- 
thing, decided us to take the house, 
Harry put his arm around me and said, 
“It’s home, darling!” and I was trying 
to answer, and feeling up my sleeve for 
my pocket-handkerchief, when the door 
opened, and there in the light stood Aunt 
Jane and Aunt Matilda! 

Well— I really don’t know just what 
happened then, or what any one said 
for the next few minutes. The first 
thing I remember is that we were all 
in the library and Aunt Jane was talking. 

“.. . But of course we knew how 
much you needed us, and when the Bent- 
leys came and begged us to rent them 
the Beacon Street house for a year, it 
seemed as if Providence had arranged it 
so that we could go to you. And you’re 
not to feel that we’re making too great 
a sacrifice— We’re really glad .. .” 

“Bentleys” ; “Beacon Street 
house” . . . “Rented for a year!” So 
the aunts had not come just to welcome 
us home—that would have been bad 
enough—but to live with us—at least for 
a year! I caught Harry’s eye. Really, 
it does make a difference, doesn’t it?— 
being a lady and being a gentleman. I 
don’t know anything else that would 
have made it possible for Harry and me 
just then to yes said, both of us at 
once: 

“It—it was very good of you, Aunt 
Jane and Aunt Matilda.” 

We did manage that, but then I said, 
hastily, that I was so tired, and would 
Harry mind going up with me to our 
rooms? 

Aunt Jane rang a bell, and a maid 


came into the library — but a maid 
neither Harry nor I had ever seen be- 
fore. 

“This is Annie,” Aunt Jane said. “We 
brought her with us from Boston.” 

Annie took our bags and left the room. 

“Oh!” said Harry. “‘We—that is, | 
thought we had—” 

“You mean the maids you sent out 
here from New York?” Aunt Matilda 
interposed. She turned to me. “My 
dear Molly, of course you did the best 
you could, but both sister and I saw at 
once that those maids were impossible. 
The waitress might have done if we had 
not already brought Annie with us—but 
the cook! The woman had never lived 
out of New York in her life, and knew 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of what we 
have been accustomed to. Baked beans, 
brown bread, fish-balls, buckwheat cakes 
—I assure you she admitted that she 
had never cooked any of them in her 
life. Of course we dismissed her at once, 
and then we sent to Boston for Annie’s 
sister, who is already here. 

Like two children who have just been 
told, “That will do, dears—tittle folks 
mustn’t argue,” Harry and I silently 
left the library and followed Annie up- 
stairs. The maid—we could hardly say 
“our maid,” could we?—put down the 
bags and went away. Harry closed the 
door behind her, then he turned and 
faced me, and we just looked at each 
other without saying a word. Presently 
I saw the corners of Harry’s mouth be- 
ginning to curl up, and at that I felt 
mine curling, and the next instant we 
were both sitting, perfectly limp, side 
by side on a couch, laughing and laugh- 
ing until we nearly choked. 

“Darling,” Harry said, minutes and 
minutes after, when we were weak and 
teary and couldn’t laugh any more, 
“vou are an angel to take it like this. 
We'll just let it go to-night, shall we? 
And to-morrow we'll straighten the thing 
out some way—Lord knows how!” 

That sounded so reasonable, but when 
the next morning came things were just 
as bad. We went down-stairs with our 
minds firmly made up to take matters 
into our own hands, but some way or 
other—we didn’t. 

In the first place, Harry and I both 
detest a cut-and-dried breakfast and a 
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breakfast hour. Neither one of us wants 
anything more than fruit and coffee, 
with rolls or toast, and we like to have 
that either brought up to us as soon as 
we are awake, or else we just wander 
down-stairs and out onto the veranda, 
if it is warm weather, or into the dining- 
room if it is cold, and eat and talk most 
informally. We had planned it all a 
dozen times, exactly what we should do 
when breakfast was just for us two 
alone, in our own, own house. 

But the morning after our home- 
coming we were tired and slept like the 
two children we had seemed the night 
before; and the first thing we knew 
there came a knock on the door, and 
Annie’s voice said, “If you please, it’s 
half-past seven, and breakfast is at half- 
past eight.” 

Harry’s “Damn!” was such a funny, 
sleepy one that it made me laugh again. 

“Oh, never mind, just this morning,” 
I said, so sleepy myself that nothing 
seemed to matter. “‘We’ll have to let 
them do just as they always have until 
we can explain everything and make 
them understand.” 

“Humph!” said Harry; but he got 
up, as I did, and we went down-stairs 
just on the breakfast hour, exactly as 
we had both done all our lives, but as we 
had said nothing would induce us to do 
once we were free and the heads of our 
own household. 

The aunts were already at the table in 
the dining-room—Aunt Jane behind the 
coffee-urn, as if she were still in the old 
house in Beacon Street. Harry kissed 
them both as he had done every morn- 
ing all his life, and I kissed them, too. 
When I bent over Aunt Jane’s chair, she 
half arose. 

“Will you sit here, Molly dear?” she 
asked me; “or would you rather not 
bother? I don’t in the least mind pour- 
ing the coffee, really—” 

Well, of course I couldn’t put the poor 
old dear out of her place, as she was al- 
ready seated there, could I? So I just 
patted her on the shoulder and said, 
“Oh, thank you, Aunt Jane; please 
don’t get up—of course not,” and then 
I went and sat down on one side of the 
table; and Harry, after looking at me 
and then at Aunt Matilda, who was 
seated as a matter of course opposite 
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Aunt Jane, sat on the other side—still 
like two children in the home of our 
elders. 

Aunt Jane knew, of course, just how 
Aunt Matilda liked her coffee and how 
Harry always took his, but she had to 
ask me about mine, and that gave me 
somehow a horrid feeling in my throat. 
I didn’t want her to know how Harry 
took his coffee, and her having to find 
out how I liked mine made me seem a 
stranger—the only stranger—in my own 
house. It was all so very different from 
what I had thought our first breakfast 
at home would be, I had to swallow fast 
and blink a little before I could quite 
see the toast on my plate or know where 
my coffee-cup was. 

After breakfast Harry had to start off 
for town. I followed him out into the 
hall to say good-by to him for the first 
time since we had been married, and 
I’m ashamed to say I got choky again. 

“Sweetheart,” Harry said, “‘it’s all a 
beastly shame, but just let things go for 
to-day, and when I| get home to-night 
we'll get the whole thing talked out and 
settled.” He didn’t notice that that was 
just what he had said the night before, 
and I’m sure neither of us imagined how 
many times it was going to be said, over 
and over, before things really were set- 
tled. 

After Harry had gone, the aunts took 
me over the house and showed me how 
they had arranged everything: che linen 
in this cupboard, the china in that, the 
little room at the end of the passage 
fitted up as a sewing-room—everything 
just as nearly as possible as the Beacon 
Street house had been, and everything, 
I couldn’t help seeing, beautifully con- 
venient and perfectly planned. Of 
course the aunts did know how to keep 
house, and of course | didn’t, and very 
likely I couldn’t have arranged things 
half as well as they had. It was all just 
right, and they were so kind, and I tried 
not to care that they knew and I didn’t. 
Only—it was my home and Harry’s, and 
even if I had made mistakes . 

But I just followed the aunts around, 
and said how sweet it had been of them 
to take so much trouble for us; and they 
said: No, indeed; they loved doing it. 
What were old aunts for, and what were 
little girls expected to know about such 
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things? It was just as it had been the 
night before and that morning at break- 
fast—in fact, just as it had been in 
Boston before we were married; it was 
impossible to tell them the truth—sim- 
ply impossible. 

But late that afternoon I rang for 
Annie, the waitress, to come to me in my 
room. She came, looking surprised. 

“Annie,” I said, “I wanted to speak 
to you about the after-dinner coffee. | 
don’t know what you have been accus- 
tomed to doing, but I like to have it 
served in the library. Will you remem- 
ber, please? You may bring it to us in 
the library this evening.” 

“In the library, ma’am?’ Annie 
spoke as if she did not understand. 

“In the library,” I repeated. “Yes; 
bring it to us in the library, immediately 
after dinner.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the girl answered, but 
still as if in doubt. She waited an in- 
stant, then went away. 

I rather congratulated myself upon 
my finesse and tact. Without saying a 
word to the aunts, and without the 
slightest unpleasantness, I had, even 
though it was only in one small thing, 
begun to take the housekeeping into my 
own hands. Poco 4 poco, as the Spanish 
say so prettily—little by little—that was 
the way I should manage it. The aunts 
would scarcely realize what was happen- 
ing; things would adjust themselves 
imperceptibly; nobody would be hurt. 
Clever little Molly! Harry would be so 
proud of me. 

There was no time before dinner to tell 
Harry about it. He seemed relieved 
when, as he kissed me and asked, “Has 
it been a bad day, sweetheart?” I an- 
swered, “No, darling; really it hasn’t.” 
Then we went in to dinner. 

Aunt Jane still sat at the head of the 
table, Aunt Matilda opposite, Harry 
and I, like good children, at the sides. I 
couldn’t help wondering just a little that 
Harry didn’t insist upon putting me in 
my own place, but I tried not to be 
silly; and I reminded myself that the 
aunts had brought Harry up, and that 
all his life he had been accustomed to 
their doing everything in their own way. 

I had put on one of my pretty dresses, 
and I laughed and talked, and everybody 
was gay. But after the sweets had been 


brought in I happened to look up, and 
there was Annie coming in the door with 
the coffee-tray in her hands. She came 
into the room and put the tray down on 
the table before Aunt Jane, at the same 
time looking over at me, flushing and 
dropping her eyes. 

“Annie,” I said, quietly, though my 
heart was thumping, “I think you have 
forgotten. I said that we would have 
colice served in the library. Don’t you 
remember?” 

Harry looked perfectly amazed, and 
so did Aunt Matilda. Aunt Jane— 
well, Aunt Jane just looked sorry. 

“Oh, Molly dear,” she said, “isn’t 
there some mistake? Annie told me 
what you said to her, and I meant to go 
and talk with you about it, but it slipped 
my mind. I know you thought that was 
the way we have the coffee, and it was 
so sweet of you to remind Annie, but, 
really, we’ve never done it—no one in 
Beacon Street did, I think. So I just 
explained to Annie, and told her to 
serve the coffee at the table, as usual. 
Harry likes it that way—he’s been ac- 
customed to it all his life.” 

I looked over at Harry, expecting him 
to protest, but he seemed just worried. 
“Do you really like it served in another 
room, Molly?” he asked. “Of course, 
if you do, darling—” 

But I saw instantly that he didn’t 
like it that way. So the aunts were 
right! In this, at least, they did know 
better than I what Harry wanted. If 
we had been alone, we could have had a 
gay little argument about it, but before 
the aunts and Annie an argument 
would have been a scene—the very first 
dinner in our new home! My throat was 
dry, and my eyes smarted; but anything 
was better than a scene. 

“Oh!” I managed. ‘‘Oh!—of course. 
Er—thank you, Aunt Jane.” Some 
words flashed into my mind: “And the 
morning and the evening were the first 
day.” I thought of my finesse and my 
tact—“‘clever little Molly. . . .. Harry 
would be so proud!” I had an awful 
feeling that I was going to laugh. 


Well—the aunts were with us all win- 
ter; or, rather, Harry and I were with 
the aunts all winter, for those first two 
days were only a sample of the days and 
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weeks and months that followed. The 
aunts managed everything; Harry and 
I were always going to have a talk with 
them, and tell them that it really was 
our home and not theirs, but always the 
same thing happe ned—we let it go 
“just this time,” then “just once more,” 
and—the fact is, that in the beginning 
we were cowards, and, before we knew 
it, it seemed to be too late. There was 
absolutely nothing to find fault with; 
everything went like clock - work— 
smoothly—too smoothly. It was all so 
smooth that there was nothing to lay 
hold of; the situation slipped away from 
under our hands, and we couldn’t seize 
it to stop it. Everything was done for 
our comfort, but it was the aunts who 
did it. The aunts were dear, perfectly 
dear, but exactly as they would have 
been if we had been visiting them in 
Boston. Harry and I| were guests in our 
own home. 

The worst of it all was that as time 
went on it seemed to me that little by 
little Harry’s attitude was changing, and 
that he was becoming more reconciled 
to the aunts’ régime. He was very 
much absorbed in his work; he left the 
house early in the morning and returned 
only just in time for dinner each night. 
He saw that the housekeeping was per- 
fect; that every delicious meal was on 
time and beautifully served; that ap- 
parently not one single thing went 
wrong from morning to night, and he 
appeared to be drifting into forgetful- 
ness of the fact that all day long, while 
he was away, it was not his wife who was 
at the head of his home, but his two 
aunts—just exactly, I thought, as if he 
were not married. 

So it was that when, in March, the 
aunts told us one night at dinner—Aunt 
Jane still at the head of the table, and 
Aunt Matilda at the other end, dis- 
tributing letters which had just been 
brought in—when they told us that they 
must go to Boston for three days to 
attend to some business matters, | was 
so happy that I was afraid the aunts 
would notice it, and I almost overdid 
my assurances that we should miss them. 
1 followed Harry into his den, the 
minute dinner was over, and hugged 
him. 

“They’re going, they’re going, they’ re 
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going!’ I chanted. “We're going to be 
all by ourselves for three days!” 

Harry gave me hug for hug, but then 
he said: “‘Are you so jolly glad as all 
that, you little hypocrite? I thought 
just now at dinner you acted as if you 
rather dreaded having them go.” 

“Idiot!” I replied, twisting my fingers 
in his hair and pulling i It, as I always do, 
by way of emphasis. ‘Would you have 
had me tell the poor dears the truth, 
then?” 

Harry grinned. “Not on my ac- 
count,” he said, and went through the 
motions of washing his hands of the 
whole affair. 

“Well, aren't you glad, too—that 
they’re going?”’ I wanted to know. 

“Oh, rather!’ he declared. “I should 
think I am. I say,” he went on, “‘let’s 
celebrate. You come into town to- 
morrow, after they’re gone, and we'll 
have a dinner and go to a theater, 
and—” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind,” I in- 
terrupted. ‘We'll have dinner at home 
—in our own home—just you and [.” 
I didn’t say it, but I thought, “And I 
shall sit at the head of my own table!” 

“Oh, very well!’ Harry approved, 
gaily. “Twenty dollars to the good! 
We dine at home!” 

The aunts left the next afternoon at 
five o’clock. I waved them off in their 
taxi, and then my first thought was of 
dinner. I catled the cook into the li- 
brary and began to tell her what | 
wanted her to prepare for that night. 

“Miss Matilda gave me her orders 
before she left, ma’am,” cook said, 
respectfully, but, it seemed to me, a 
little decidedly. 

“Orders for to-night’s dinner?” I ex- 
claimed in amazement. 

“Yes, ma’am, and for every meal 
while they’re gone, ma’am,” was cook’s 
astounding reply. 

I thought I was being very calm and 
self-possessed when I only said with 
dignity: “It was very kind of Miss 
Matilda, but I will give you my own 
orders while she is away, I think. Now, 
for dinner this evening, I want a Phila- 
delphia capon ; 

“I beg pardon, ma’am, but sure the 
butcher is after leaving the roast of 
mutton Miss Matilda ordered, and it’s 
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goin’ on to six o ’clock; and, if I may say 
so, ma’am, it’s too late to be ps te 
anything different now.’ 

Cook was still perfectly respectful, 
but I had an uneasy consciousness that 
she was reasoning with me as she would 
have done with an irrational child; also, 
it was maddening to know that she was 
quite right and I was wrong. Luckily, I 
had presence of mind enough to stop 
just where I was. 

“Oh, very well,” I yielded, indiffer- 
ently. “I had really forgotten the time. 
We will have the dinner to-night as Miss 
Matilda arranged, but to-morrow do not 
get anything until you come to me for 
orders.” 

The dinner was perfect, as ‘usual, 
and, manlike, Harry accepted it without 
a thought. I am sure the question of 
who had ordered the meal, or of how it 
got there, never occurred to him. When 
we came to the table we found that An- 
nie had arranged for Harry and me to 
sit just where we always did, at the sides. 
It would have been too silly to have had 
everything changed then, so we took 
our accustomed seats, as if the aunts 
were there. The dinner I had looked 
forward to so happily was as nearly a 
failure, as far as I was concerned, as any 
meal could be which Harry and I ate 
together, all alone by our two selves. 

My last thought that night was that 
we would not have breakfast at the usual 
cut-and-dried hour in the morning. 
had given directions to Annie on no 
account to call us at half-past seven— 
in fact, not to call us at all. Then the 
first thing I knew, Harry was bending 
over my bed and waking me. 

“Molly!” he was saying. “Good 
heavens! Do you know it’s nine 
o'clock ?” 

“Ts it?” I said, sleepily. “Well, what 
of it? Do you mind? [ told Annie not 
to call us. . I thought we'd do just 
as we always ‘planned—just have break- 
fast when we were ready. 

Harry scarcely waited to hear me; 
he simply flew into the bath-room and 
turned on the water. “Good Lord!” 
he said then from the bath-room door. 
**Why on earth didn’t you tell me? Of 
all mornings in the world! I’ve got an 
appointment at ten! If you’ only 
spoken to me about it last night . . . !” 





He shut the door, and the next instant 
I could hear him splashing. 

He dressed in about five minutes, 
went down-stairs without waiting for 
me, and ate his breakfast alone—that is, 
if he ate any, for by the time I got down 
he was just going out of the house. He 
kissed me good-by very hastily, and | 
felt as if he would have gone away with- 
out kissing me‘at all if I hadn’t happened 
to be there at that moment—gone aw ay 
without kissing me for the first time in 
our married life! 

I was perfectly miserable all day— 
nervous and upset, as I had been feeling 
for some weeks past—but I didn’t mean 
to speak of that now. I couldn’t settle 
down to anything, not even to the sew- 
ing | had been wanting to begin. I was 
so restless, and I so longed for the time 
for Harry to come home and give me a 
real kiss, that in the afternoon I went 
out and got Mrs. Warner, our neighbor 
next door, to go to a picture show with 
me, just to make the hours seem shorter. 
We stayed at the picture place till five. 
Then I went to Mrs. Warner’s and had 
tea with her, and I purposely didn’t get 
back home till just before dinner, the 
time Harry always came. Annie let 
me in, and at once said that the cook 
would like to speak to me. 

“Very well,” I said; “tell her to come 
to me in the library.” 

I went into the library, and cook 
appeared. 

“If you please, ma’am, will you be 
home for dinner the night?” 

“Why, yes,” I answered; “certainly. 
Wh y do you ask?” 

‘ 


here’s been no orders gue as I 


- know of, ma’am. The butcher hasn’t 


been here the day—nor yet the grocer. 
I told ’em over the telephone not to be 
bringin’ what Miss Matilda ordered. 
What would we be havin’ then, ma’am, 
for the dinner?” 

The dinner! I was to have planned 
the dinner! I had distinctly told cook 
to do nothing in regard to the meal un- 
til she received orders from me! And, 
nervous and miserable, and unaccus- 
tomed as I was to give any thought to 
the housekeeping—dinner had never 
once entered my mind! 

This was the last straw. I don’t 
know what I said to the cook, or whether 
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I said anything. I do know that I ran 
out of the library and up-stairs to my 
own room and threw myself on the bed, 
crying as if my heart would break. 
There, a few minutes later, Harry found 
me. 

“My precious darling! What is it?” 
he cried as he took me in his arms. 

“You wouldn’t have kissed me good- 
by if I hadn’t been there,” I sobbed, 
with my head tucked under his chin. 
“‘ And there isn’t any dinner, and | don’t 
know how to keep house, and you'll 
be glad when the aunts get back.” 

Harry may not always understand 
how a meal gets onto the table or who 
is managing a house, but he does know 
exactly how to comfort a_ perfectly 
heart-broken wife. He just held me 
close for a little while, and then pres- 
ently he said, softly: “Tell me, Little 
One. What is it, sweetheart?” 

So I told him about yesterday’s din- 
ner and to-day’s dinner, and how he had 
nearly not kissed me good-by that morn- 
ing, and how wretched I had been all 
day. There was something else I wanted 
to tell him, but I didn’t quite know how. 
“You will be glad when the aunts get 
back, won’t you?” was the only way I 
could think of to begin. 

“No!” he said to that, in the dearest 
way, just as I wanted him to. “No, 
I sha’n’t be glad at all, sweetheart. 
You know I’d rather have just our two 
selves. How can you think I wouldn’t?” 

“Well, then,” | went on, “we'll have 
to tell the aunts just as soon as they get 
back that we want to be alone.” 

That rather staggered Harry. ‘Oh, 
I say, darling,” he said—‘‘as soon as 
they get back? You don’t mean that, 
do you?” ‘ 

“If they don’t go away soon,” I said, 
“they—they'll never go.” 

“But why, dear? Why do you say 
that?” 

“Well,” I managed, “if they stay 
much longer, they'll stay on forever, be- 
cause—well . . . because they'll think 

. that I don’t know how to take care 
of a baby!” 

Harry was quiet for so long that I 
lifted my head from under his chin to 
look at him. I met his eyes, and— But 
there are some things one cannot talk 
about. 





After a little time, Harry insisted upon 
tucking me up on the couch, and then 
he went down-stairs. Pretty soon he 
came back with a tray of lovely things 
toeat. I can’t think where he got them, 
but by that time I didn’t care if both 
Harry and the cook knew more about 
housekeeping than I did. We ate the 
jolliest little supper, and then we made 
our plans. Harry wanted to tell the 
aunts himself that we would like to be 
alone, but I wouldn’t listen to that for 
a moment. I knew how they adored 
Harry, and that, though they liked me 
very much, it wouldn’t break their 
hearts as much if I told them as it would 
if Harry did it. 

“After they’ve been back a day or 
two,” I said, ““you go out some night 
after dinner, and leave me alone with 
them. [ll tell them very nicely, and 
they'll always believe that I’m the one 
that wanted them to go, and that you 
did it just to please me, and then they 
won't feel so dreadfully about it.” 

“But I don’t want them to think it’s 
just you,” began Harry, but I pulled 
his hair, and he gave in. 

Well, we did it just as I had planned. 
Two or three nights after the aunts 
came back, Harry went out after din- 
ner—and I| told them. I said that Harry 
and I would never, never forget how 
good they had been to leavé their Beacon 
Street house, and the Boston Symphony 
Concerts, and everything they were ac- 
customed to, to come and live with us. 
And I told them we had all been so 
happy and comfortable all winter, and 
that I never could have known as well 
as they did how Harry liked to have 
things, and that Harry loved them so 
much, and so did I, and I knew how 
Harry would miss them, but that I was 
afraid that if I didn’t begin to learn 
how to keep house by myself I should 
never know how, and that if they stayed 
longer they would spoil me, and— Oh, 
I said everything I could think of, not 
vo hurt their feelings and yet to be sure 
they would understand that we really 
did want to be alone. As soon as I got 
all through, I said good night and went 
up-stairs, for I couldn’t bear to stay 
down and talk to the aunts any more 
that night. Harry came home, and I 
told him I thought everything would be 
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all right. ‘‘ They listened, and I’m sure 
they ot in | I said; “and they 
didn’t look hurt, either one of them.” 

The next morning I got up quite early 
and went down-stairs. As | passed the 
library door Aunt Jane called to me. 
She was sitting there waiting for me. 

“Molly, my dear,” she said, “you 
most tactfully addressed both your aunt 
Matilda and me last evening, but I 
quite understood you. Personally, I 
should never have dreamed of takin 
your place at the head of the emia 
—except, of course, in so far as I could 
relieve you of any burden—but I am 
afraid your aunt Matilda has been very 
trying, and that, should we remain here, 
she would continue to be so. I cannot 
tell you how much I regret leaving you 
alone, realizing as I do how much you 
will miss my assistance and counsel, but 
we found in our recent visit to Boston 
that it would be possible to get our 
Beacon Street house again from the 
Bentleys, and as I feel that I ought to 
sacrifice myself and even you in order 
to relieve you of your aunt Matilda, we 
are both going away at once. I am sure, 
dear Molly, that you will appreciate my 
conduct in this matter.” 

Aunt Jane got up, took my hand, and 
kissed me, and then walked out of the 
room. Perhaps a minute passed, and 
then in came Aunt Matilda, ean hy 

“My dear,” she began at once, “I am 
so glad to find you alone. I want to 
tell you how very pleased I was at what 

ou said last night to your aunt Jane. 
You have been very sweet about it, but 
ou cannot suppose that I have been 
lind to what you have been going 
through all winter, and now I quite 
agree with you that the time has come 


when you really must be left in the con- 
trol of your own home. It quite breaks 
my heart to seem to desert you, for I 
know so well how much you need me, 
but your aunt Jan: would not go unless 
I did, and. in order to get her away, I, too, 
must leave you. We find that we can 
have our own house again, so we are 
both returning to Boston immediately. 
I know, dear child, that you will believe 
that in what I am doing I am sacrificing 
myself, even though | am sacrificing 
you at the same time.” Kissing me 
affectionately, Aunt Matilda hastened 
away. 

So the poor dears went back to Beacon 
Street, and baked beans, and the Boston 
Symphony Concerts; but the next au- 
tumn they made another pilgrimage to 
Morristown—this time to see and adore 
Baby. One morning during that visit 
of theirs I was on the veranda outside 
the library window while the aunts 
were inside. I supposed they knew | 
was there, but apparently they didn’t, 
and before I could make myself known, 
after my name was mentioned, I heard 
Aunt Jane remark: 

“Really, Molly is a perfect little 
housekeeper, isn’t she? It is amazing, 
the manner in which she has learned 
just what Harry likes, and how to man- 
age everything. But then, of course, my 
being with her for six months when she 
was first married . . .” 

I felt, rather than saw, Aunt Matilda’s 
expression as she replied to this. “I 
quite agree with you, Jane, in regard 
to Molly’s housekeeping. It is certainly 
very fortunate that she could have had 
me with her for so long, before—er—well, 
before it became necessary for us to go 
away and leave her.” 
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welter of a rainy June, July, and 
August, with harsh easterly winds, 
and chill fogs which you could cut with 
knife if they were not so thick, and 
come into the clear air and mild sun 
of the hill-country, you are apt to think 
you are beginning summer, and Lindora 
and Florindo were in this illusion as 
they ran along through the mild morn- 
ing and arrived in the lovely valley of 
the Saco. The fields and woods were 
fresh as with the first green of the year, 
or, where they had cast it, were warm 
with those colors of blossom-time which 
had haunted their whole inland way. 
The State roads were less and less the 
hard, tarry surface of the lower levels, 
but the intervals of gravel were care- 
fully tended, and from time to time the 
men and horses stood aside at the broken 
places and let the ever-increasing tide 
of motors come and go rushing by. 
Lindora, if not Florindo, had fancied 
that their early start would give them 
a freer course, but every one else seemed 
to have started early in the same fancy. 
The torrent of travel was a greater sur- 
prise even than of the day before, or a 
more impressive revelation of the new 
modern impulse. It was as if the ma- 
chines had sprung up from the earth 
ae a growth of the State roads, as in 
fact they were, though they had caused 
the roads. Ina little while the edge of 
their surprise was blunted; but the mir- 
acle renewed itself in both its poetry and 
vulgarity when they sat in the porch of 
the hotel where they stopped for lunch- 
eon, and ceased to be part and became 
witnesses of the spectacle. While they 
were part of it, they did not feel its 
craze; when they looked on, this re- 
turned in all its senselessness. It did 
not look like a pleasure, and was it a 
use? Why should those motors go whiz- 
zing over the earth, with no object in 
Vor. CXXXIV.—Ko. 800.—37 
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their arriving and departing except start- 
ing and stopping? Did they, too, our 
tourists asked themselves, look like those 
lunatics when they were in the proces- 
sion, and did they recover their sanity 
only now when they left it? 

That afternoon, as they sat in the 
hotel porch, they were never tired of fol- 
lowing the lines of the mountains paint- 
ing themselves in the flat on the horizon; 
but in the morning they were eager to 
take their way up and down the valley of 
the Saco, so Greek in its classic charm, 
so reminiscent of the landscape school 
of art which it created sixty years ago. 
They went murmuring from their Ten- 
nysonian past: 

“There is a vale of Ida lovelier far 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills,’ 
and was not this that vale, and was not 
the chiefest of those Yankee tops Mt. 
Ida; or, if not, why not? Waxing 
wanton from their draughts of the rich 


old poetry of other days, they sang out 
of “La Belle Héléne’ 


“Au Mont Ida trois Déesses 
En se trouvent dans un bois.” 

Those Déesses might peep from any 
sweet-corn patch which they were hold- 
ing forthe nearest cannery, or might bold- 
lier leap from the piazza of that summer 
hotel on the way to Diana’s Baths, and 
reappear there barefooted, screaming 
and laughing with a dozen other girls, 
on the rocks of the foamy cascade. They 
might softly call from the thither shore 
of Echo Lake in re sponse to the invoca- 
tion of the pausing tourists, and airily 
lead the way up and down the Vale of 
Ida, and leave them hungry for lunch. 

Such was the witchery of that Idan 
Vale of the Saco that our tourists lin- 
gered three days within it, and then 
took the road into Maine, where they 
were warned that the State had not 
done its duty by the motoring public so 
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perfectly as in New Hampshire. There 


was, in fact, not so much swarming of 


passers on it when it left the hills, and 
perhaps there was not enough to exact 
the perfection of the roads they had 
been traveling. Such as it was, the road 
never quite left the hills, and there was 
a newness of aspect in the long-settled 
country which might well remind a 
Middle-Westerner of his own section. 
But he would have explored his memory 
in vain for the like of the vast farm- 
houses which they continually passed. 
The dwellings in the mountains had at- 
tested the hard poverty of the local life, 
but these witnessed the prosperity of the 
lowland farmers. With the rush of the 
sunny air in their faces the enchantment 
of their powerful little dragon, as it 
raced over the tarry or gravelly stretches 
up hill and down dale, possessed our tour- 
ists again, though now they were not luna- 
tics, but children wild with joy in 
their mere going. It was fabulous, but 
the fable was enough; it was, they fan- 
cied, something like being caught in the 
plot of a best-seller and swept on through 
its successive episodes. American travel 
has scant record of the human events 
which the briefest European journey 
lavishly affords, and if possible the hu- 
man facts of our hill country are poorer 
than those we glimpse from a train flying 
over the levels of the landscape which the 
populous towns and thriving villages 
frequent. 

Our pair ran sucha leisurely course that 
it was almost sunset before they reached 
that hotel where for a princely fee they 
found the fare which a well-directed en- 
terprise could have given them any- 
where. The prospect shared the distinc- 
tion of the fee, for their hotel sat on the 
stateliest of the uplands sweeping the 
horizon in a prodigious amphitheater; 
and Lindora was so content with the 
keeping of the time and place that she 
began to plan a whole summer's so- 
journ there. She was in the joy of this 
when her content was crowned by her 
encounter in the palatial cottage where 
they were lodged with the old gentle- 
man and his daughter who had escaped 
from her at the Pine Cone Inn. “Now,” 
she gaily hailed him, almost with the 
first word, “you shall certainly tell us 
about those State Hotels of yours. Will 


on be any better than such a hotel as 
this?” 

“Only,” his daughter consented to his 
replying, “so far as being within the 
reach of all and not merely such spend- 
thrifts as we are. Whatever is essential 
to one’s comfort and self-respect shall be 
common to rich and poor alike.” 

“But how, whence, when? You have 
no right to invent anything so beatific 
without rendering every feason for it.” 

“Oh, I didn’t invent them. I merely 
vee to develop them from a germ 
atent in the local civilization, and to 
make the State realize them as it has 
realized the ideal of good roads.” 

“Oh, but don’t keep us waiting! What 
was the germ?” 

“Why, you know the Oriental khan, 
and the Spanish posada, and the dak- 
bungalow of India?” 

“Do 1?” she turned to question Flo- 
rindo with the submissiveness she kept 
for company. 

“Certainly,” Flcrindo obediently re- 
sponded, “especially of the dak-bunga- 
low. You had that in Mrs. B. M. 
Croker’s novels. That sort of govern- 
ment station where you got a lodging, 
and a meal if the bungalow-man was 
successful in foraging for the materials.” 

“Oh yes, he could generally make 
out.” She turned to the old gentleman. 

“Well,” he said, “there was oncesome- 
thing here more primitive than either 
the khan or the posada, which I hope 
the State will begin by developing into 
the dak-bungalow, and then into a State 
Inn. The native germ was called a Cold 
Harbor, and it was a weather-proof shel- 
ter which the neighborhood maintained 
at certain intervals on the highways 
and at the landings of ferries. There 
was no provision of bed or board, but 
travelers brought both with them, and 
then made use of the fireplace for heat- 
ing and cooking, before they went on 
their way. The Cold Harbor was fur- 
nished at least as well as the khan or 
— which were the lowest form of 

ostelry, and the Cold Harbor had the 
advantage of being an effect of public 
hospitality.” 

“Yes, and they were not burdened 
with the sense of much to be thankful 
for,” Lindora said. “I like that. Well?” 


“No, in my scheme I should never 
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want them to feel that burden, for grati- 
tude is a thing hard to bear. In the 
State Inns which I would have devel- 
oped from the Cold Harbor, the guest 
would pay the cost of food, firing, lodg- 
ing, and service, but no more, for the 
State would not be forced to make a 
profit large enough in two or three 
months to pay the cost of a year’s main- 
tenance. The Inns would be kept open 
the whole year, just as the State Roads 
are kept in good condition. Everything 
supplied to the guest would be of good 
quality, and the few wholesome dishes 
would be as attractively cooked. 

“Oh, delightful!’ Lindora exclaimed. 
“All anybody wants is a few dishes, 
instead of that weltering waste of soups, 
stews, roasts, puddings, pies, cakes, and 
custards, running into the sixties and 
seventies, and all the cold things served 
hot, and the hot things served luke- 
warm, and everything tasting like every- 
thing else, with the meats from cold 
storage, and canned vegetables!” 

“Exactly,” the sage responded. “The 
State would eliminate waste, and in 
eliminating waste would eliminate ex- 
pense. All who could afford to travel on 
the State Roads could afford to stop 
at the State Inns—or nearly all,” he 
added, conscientiously. ‘“‘The lodging 
would be nominal, and there would be 
a cheaper table adapted to the means of 
the poorer guests, but as honorably 
served as the table d’héte. The scheme 
would be primarily educative. As it is, 
most people do not know what to want, 
and most landlords do not know what 
the intelligent few want. What these 
want is a few dishes well cooked, and not 
a gross feast unfit to eat. The thing has 
been thoroughly philosophized in Eu- 
rope, but the immense majority of our 
motorists have never been abroad. They 
must be gently taught what to want 
and then given it.” 

“Beautiful!” Lindora sighed. “ Per- 
fect! When shall you begin to have your 
State Inns?” 

“Well, as soon as the public is edu- 
cated up to the idea. It will take time. 
We must first outgrow our superstition 
that such things are best left to private 
initiative—” 

“Oh, that won’t take long!” she 
prophesied. “As soon as people have 


seen one of your State Inns they won’t 
have any other kind. Why, as it is, pri- 
vate initiative doesn’t begin to provide 
for people, even at the hideous cost and 
uncertainty of everything.” 

“Exactly,” the old gentleman said, 
but with less elation than might have 
been expected. “The difficulty will be 
to get the first State Inn going.” 

“Oh, there won’t be any trouble about 
that. You can easily get the capital 
subscribed.” 

“Well, that isn’t quite the idea,” the 
old gentleman said. ‘“‘We shouldn’t 
want private capital. The scheme must 
be carried through by legislative ap- 
propriation, and that will be a matter of 
considerable delay.” 

“Not,” she declared, “with woman 
suffrage; and we shall have that this 
fall. Yes, you may count upon having 
your State Inns going next summer, and 
they ought every one to have your 
medallion in the facade, just like the 
inscription of “Carnegie Free Library” 
wherever he’s given one.” 

“That would be too much honor,” the 
old gentleman demurred with a smile. 

The discussion strayed far and wide, 
and entered into detail where they all 
began to be drowsy, and his daughter 
said to the sage, ‘‘We’d better think of 
our early start, father.” Then, with 
many civilities, they bade one another 
good night. 

The start of the father and daughter 
was indeed so early next morning that 
our touriste did not see them again. 
Their course that day lay among farms 
happier and handsomer than even the 
lowland farms of the day before. When 
the farmsteads gathered themselves into 
wayside villages or towns they kept the 
quiet dignity which the spaciousness of 
many acres gives. In those Maine towns 
which would gain nothing in the imag- 
ination, but would rather lose, by calling 
themselves cities, life was evidently 
equal to itself; there was every sort of 
supply that demand could create, and 
apparently the demand was not grudg- 
ing. The winter might be long, but the 


short summer must be a rapture of 


physical well-being; and neither season 
would ignore the spiritual and mental 
well-being of the inhabitants if those 
churches and libraries mean what they 
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say. This was what our tourists decided 
as they smoothly coursed through the 
white towns or past the comely farm- 
steads, lamenting that they must so 
swiftly leave them behind, but longing 
most to linger in some village where the 
red-brick dwellings abounded among the 
white wooden mansions and pes the 
Georgian classicism of their architect- 
ure. Neither the farms nor the villages 
nor the towns had the effect of having 
prospered from summer resort; they 
were apparently of an almost autoch- 
thonic welfare, self-contained and self- 
sufficing, and they seemed to have cre- 
ated for themselves that beauty which 
rejoiced the eye and heart of the passers. 

In Maine the local names seem the 
effect of caprice or accident, and there 
was neither rhyme nor reason in calling 
the pretty town where they stopped that 
day for lunch after the great Sicilian 
port, but there was a fascination in the 
notion of Palermo in just that place 
which stayed our willing tourists. Be- 
sides, they were hungry, and after 
a look at the blithe summer hotel on 
the Mediterranean shore they decided 
for the old family mansion of brick 
up a side street of the village which 
they found owning itself an afternoon 
tea-house. The Tea-House still meas- 
urably was a family mansion, and of 
a dignity unimpaired by its business 
use, and you could have your tea there, 
or you could have it in the barn where 
the doors were set wide from north to 
south, inviting to the middle space 
where once the hay-teams had driven in 
to pile the shaggy mows, and the frolic 
neighborhood had met to husk the 
ripened corn by the glimmer of the lan- 
terns that sufficed to show the red ears, 
or perhaps painted some ears red which 
were not actually so. The light-hearted, 
light-footed young girl who approved 
the tourists’ choice of the barn and con- 
fessed herself one of the girl-partnership 
which ran it, lost nothing of young- 
lady effect in serving them at the simple 
board with such a club-sandwich as 
could not have been bought in any city 
restaurant. It had touch, the touch of 
that art which flatters the eager appe- 
tite to perfect digestion, and the tour- 
ists lingered at their lunch, delaying 
gladly for such history of the enterprise 





as the partner cared to give, and rejoic- 

ing beyond her tacit satisfaction in its 

success. It was business with her, 

though it was so purely pleasure with 

them, and she would not play that it was 

play as they would so willingly have had 
er do. 

When they mounted to their Transit 
again they began running through fresh 
surprises of the beauty which the State 
of Maine abounds in. Wider and wider 
the valleys spread between the hills 
which let in more of the sky over the 
rich farms, and caught from its blue the 
innumerable little lakes of the region. 
The summer seemed to gladden there as 
if it meant to stay all winter, and fain 
had our tourists stayed with it, but, for 
all this, Lindora sighed and then said 
with the security of the common thought 
which marriage establishes between well- 
— pairs, “I don’t suppose it would 

oO. 

“You mean the old gentleman’s plan 
of State Inns?” 

“Yes,” she sadly assented. 

“Why, I don’t know,” Florindo re- 
sponded, with that perverseness of a 
husband which nothing but her promise 
to love, honor, and obey prevents his 
devoted wife from sometimes wishing to 
hit him for; but Lindora metely caught 
her breath and let him go on. “But 
I think the excellence of the State Roads 
had gone to the old gentleman’s head, 
though there ought to have been some- 
thing in the imperfection of the last 
thirty or forty miles to have stayed his 
fancy. Still, there was something charm- 
ing in it.” 

“Go on,” Lindora menaced, provi- 
sionally. 

“It was very logical, too,” Florindo 
ventured further. “There was some- 
thing very taking in that notion of 
evolving State Inns from those aborig- 
inal Cold Harbors. We shouldn’t be 

uite satisfied now with a weather-proof 
poe and a fireplace for cooking, but 
it was certainly better than nothing in 
those days, and it might be better en 
most of the summer hotels in these. 
Besides, the old gentleman’s delight in 
it was so endearing. He followed the 
development of his State Inn from the 
Cold Harbor with a satisfaction which 
I couldn’t bear to qualify; and certainly 
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EDITOR’S 


he reasoned it out very convincingly. 
There was nothing more to prevent the 
keeper of a Cold Harbor from eventuat- 
ing in the landlord of a State Inn than 
the Patcher of the old-fashioned country 
road from evolving into the superin- 
tendent of the State Road, with his 
corps of skilled workmen and their num- 
bered horses and carts and their equip- 
ment of tools for mending its frayed 
edges and the broken surfaces. I don’t 
know but the notion of the Patcher 
was more pleasing to him than the 
keeper of the Cold Harbor; but the 
State Inn of the future was unqualified 
by any practical imperfection, and so it 
had the advantage of the State Roads 
as they actually exist.” 

“Well, then, why can’t we have them 
in their theoretical perfection?” 

“For one thing, human nature is in 
the way. The poetics would turn into 
politics—” 

“But with the politics in the hands of 
women they would be poetic, and so 
that’s no objection. Don’t you see?” 

“Perfectly. But if we had State Inns, 
what would become of all those brave 
girls whose enterprise has given us that 
Afternoon Tea-House with the poten- 
tiality of ideal club-sandwiches?”’ 

*“ All? Have there been more than two 
such girls in our week’s tour?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Besides,” she triumphed over his 
prostrate admission, “such girls with 
their love of hospitality would give it 
play in the management of the State 
Inns, for of course women, with their 
genius for practical affairs, would be 
the managers. Think of the joy of being 
welcomed to a State Inn by such a host- 
ess instead of the bell-boy hungry for 
tips, and the cold-eyed room-clerk, with 
the landlord invisibly breaking his prom- 
ise of accommodations in the back- 
ground! Think of her provision of home- 
cooked home-food on the largest scale 
that the State Road could bring travel 
to demand! Think of a hotel evolved 
from the best French or Italian or Eng- 
lish country inn, instead of the ghastly 
imitation of a second-class American 
city hotel.” 

“Yes, I remember all that the old 
gentleman said. He was eloquent be- 
yond reason.” 
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“Reason? Did he say a single 
thing that wasn’t literally reeking with 
reason?’ Lindora fiercely retorted. 
“Think!” She almost stopped the 
Transit to point her moral with the 
handsome high-school building in the 
village they were whirring through. 

“Should we have had any such schools 
as that in every little town if they had 
been left to individual initiative? Would 
you like to go back from such a State 
Road as this to those old, gullied, 
rocky, down-at-the-heels country roads, 
with a thank-you-marm at every little 
mole-hill? Well, it would be like that, 
to go back from the State Inns to the 
individual-initiative hotels we have now. 
Why, private enterprise can’t give us 
anything like those State Inns! Our 
summer hotels now can’t keep open 
more than two or three months of the 
year, and they have got to fleece the 
public if they expect to keep their heads 
above water.” 

Florindo smiled at the mixture of 
metaphors, but he saved himself by say- 
ing, with a deceitful appearance of com- 
pliance, “That is perfectly true, my 
dear. And I was glad that you agreed so 
cordially with that dear old gentleman. 
Of course you couldn’t tell him that his 
scheme of State Inns was socialism of 
the rankest kind.” 

“Socialism!” She faced him. “ Noth- 
ing of the sort! It’s no more socialism 
than State Roads, or public schools, or 
any of those things. Socialism is the 
division of everybody’s money with 
everybody else, so that all shall share 
exactly alike.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard it so defined.” 

“And you know very well that if that 
were done to-day the old inequality 
would be back to-morrow.” 

“T have heard some such moth-eaten 
corollary,” Florindo submitted. 

“Then why do you call State Inns 
socialism?” 

“T never shall again, my dear.” 

Perhaps she was not deceived. She 


strengthened herself, “I know that if 


they were, that old gentleman would 
never have advocated having them.” 
Florindo was silent, and she burst forth, 
“But I can tell you, socialism or no so- 
cialism, I want to have them!” 

Then Florindo laughed. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


HE sharp distinction which long ago 
De Quincey made between the 
literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power was more pertinent in 
his day than in ours, as we see when we 
compare the body of desiccated informa- 
tion, then accessible to a much smaller 
and more secluded audience, with the 
vital knowledge on an infinite variety of 
subjects bearing directly upon every 
issue of life, now disseminated among the 
people. The distinction, thus sharply 
drawn, was never wholly applicable, 
since in every period of great intelligence 
there have been noted examples of men 
who know in a way to affect life sugges- 
tively and inspiringly, showing, as Bacon 
did, that “knowledge is power.” 

Keats, a contemporary of De Quincey, 
naturally, as a poet, associating intelli- 
gence with esthetic sensibility, declared 
that “beauty is truth, truth beauty”— 
and it was good. psychology. Always— 
even in the crudest stages of human 
development — into the skill adaptin 
knowledge to practical utilities sauteed 
that truth which was beauty, so that the 
skill became artistry and was finally 
transformed into wonderful, inexplica- 
ble art, as in the case of architecture. 

Some arts, now in recession, appeal to 
esthetic sensibility long after they have 
ceased to engage the creative faculty, 
and are still sufficient for decorative 
effects and external impressiveness. The 
farmer—backward as he still is in scien- 
tific efficiency—still clings to the old- 
fashioned flower garden. He is not in- 
sensible to the alluring grace and beauty 
of his finer breeds of stock, though he 
has not chosen them for that, and it 
may not occur to him that Nature is 
teaching him the old lesson that she 
makes no advance, even through man’s 
artificial selection, that does not evolve 
new beauty with its increased utility. 
He retains much of the esthetic advan- 


tage which belonged to the medieval 
handicraftsman, though it is gradually 
giving place to mechanical and scien- 
tific eficiency. His tractors, mowers, 
and reapers, and even his automobiles, 
are no more intrinsically beautiful than 
the engines of manufacture and com- 
merce. 

What interest in all these fields may, 
and, in the consummation of efficiency, 
must, compensate for a mechanicalism, 
in itself so devoid of appeal to esthetic 
sensibility? And what can worthily 
crown the literature now to such an ex- 
tent devoted to practical ends through 
science and organization? What is it 
that links the literature of such knowl- 
edge inseparably with the literature of 
power? 

To answer these questions we must 
consider not merely the manifest ten- 
dency of our literature to reflect our 
contemporary life, but the tendency of 
that life itself to blend all its issues into a 
dominant social purpose. The expand- 
ing life of Reason has given us something 
more than social solidarity—that was 

ssible on the lower plane of feudal ob- 
igations, under the old conditions; it 
has brought about a commingling of 
human wills in its own light, irrespec- 
tively of traditional authority and arbi- 
trary classification. Therefore the pur- 
pose of the peoples of to-day, who stand 
in this new light, is undefinable, for 
what in its very quality it is and means, 
through the terms of our vague generali- 
zations and sharp distinctions. 

We note advanced conditions under 
which social dynamics is evolved. First 
of all, liberty, hand in hand with popu- 
lar education, not merely for individual 
rights, as formally defined, but for the 
free interplay of social activities; and, 
following upon liberty, tolerance for all 
men is a helpful, upliking power. Here, 


indeed, at he beginning of our summa- 
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tion of conditions, we seem to have com- 
prised the whole series, since, though 
we may name opportunity, leisure, or 
any form of leverage—what are these 
but phases of human freedom? The 
World-Peace to which we are all looking 
forward would seem to be its consum- 
mation. These coigns of vantage are 
only landmarks of the conquest won, or 
to be won, by the socially embodied hu- 
man spirit, illumined and inspired from 
beyond the barriers of our visible exist- 
ence. Who shall define the issues to 
come must fix the terms for a draft on 
Eternity. 

This inspiration and illumination is 
primarily our religious faith, finding its 
embodiment in an otherwise bewilde ring 
world. But as sanity displaces sanctity, 
there are also like thin veils of unreality 
and empty conceit which. creative art 
and literature are laying aside, thus 
aligning themselves with the great social 
and equally creative purpose. Not only 
old rituals, but old styles of art, of 
spoken and written speech, formal and 
pedantic, have given way to direct and 
familiar communication, intimate to a 
new order of varied interests transcend- 
ing former limitations. 

It is this order of interests that com- 
pensates for the lack of beauty in me- 
chanical processes, or, rather, that re- 
stores it to them in the complete view, 
so that we are inclined to give Use a 
place among the terms of Esthetics. 
Almost within the memory of the oldest 
living generation, government was an 
affair mainly of jurisprudence, domestic 
and international, save as it served dy- 
nastic purposes. Now, in democracies, 
nine-tenths of government is occupied 
with ministrations for social service. 
Statesmanship has become the most 
fruitful branch of social psychology. 
The quest of knowledge for its own sake 
and for the satisfaction of the highest 
curiosity that the mind of man can 
entertain, cannot to-day be reclusive, 
denying itself to the workshop and the 
market-place. The kind of knowledge 
found, the reality of it, compels diffu- 
sion and descent. 

The art and literature now in the 
making have this same reality, and this 
means realization in a social sense. 
They cannot retain their old aloofness 
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from human intimacies, which have 
themselves become social in all their 
deeper meanings. Individualism, in its 
modern and free development—where 
freedom exists—is distinguished from 
elemental individuality and its hered- 
itary characteristics by what it derives 
from contacts with nature and human- 
ity; and home is mostly from abroad. 
Anciently, when civilization clung to the 
Mediterranean, art ‘was an out-of-door 
affair. Now, only those arts which 
blend intimately with a human life no 
longer external, and yet mainly social, 
can find room for growth. 

What has mystically been called the 
inner life, as something set apart, in 
sacrosanct seclusion, could have no social 
or catholic significance, and no fertility. 
The sane and luminous inner life, in our 
era, is aN expansive capacity for sympa- 
thy, enlarged by contacts with man and 
the world, and, at the same time, a social 
embodiment of that sympathy. This 
is knowledge translated into power. The 
creative life within, and yet infinitely 
more beyond, us renews all our external 
life and will not leave one of its varied 
channels untouched. 

The elements reactionary to this social 
realization are forever bringing them- 
selves into judgment. That is the sig- 
nificance of the crisis now confronting 
the world. Greed, hate, and arbitrary 
tyranny are illustrating themselves in 
the light of human love and sympathy 
grown mighty for solvency. Else there 
is no help. There is no solvency in 
punishment. In any event the real 
issues of life will have advanced to a 
new interpretation. 

The seen and felt meanings of our 
life are the motifs of our literature, which 
must be animated by our evolved spir- 
itual manners, promote our living en- 
thusiasms, and contribute to human 
happiness. Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness — this was Jefferson’s 
summation of the rights of man, nearer 
to the heart of the Master than the 
dogmatic inculcations of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism. Entertainment will al- 
ways be a prominent function of litera- 
ture. Even when it is afforded for its 
o.vn sake alone as in downright comedy, 
humor, and inventive fancy, it needs no 
excuse—as mere amusement it has posi- 
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tive value. Fortunately it is incidental 
to every other function of literature, 
even that of information. 

Life, in this era, has become so inter- 
estingly real that the faithful disclosure 
of the reality—in fiction, biography, 
contemporaneous history, travel, the 
new knowledge, invention, and business 
—cannot fail of an entertaining appeal, 
vastly larger and involving more inti- 
mate interests and enthusiasms than 
any romance of an older time. 

4 is the office of literature—in books, 
journalism, and popular periodicals—to 
reflect all these interests and enthusi- 
asms and to register the co-ordination of 
all the strains participant in the dy- 
namic social purpose. 

There is no other form of communica- 
tion so general and at the same time so 
familiar in its appeal as literature. 
Hence, its complex specialization. As 
the arbitrary and dogmatic formula 
yields to the touch of life, and so to a 
creative and informing quality, the evo- 
lutional determination of all specializa- 
tion becomes more apparent. Every 
theme is seen as a living theme, worthy 
to have a genius as its interpreter, as 
insects had their Fabre. We cannot so 
easily limit creative literature to any 
select field of human activity as when 
literature was itself more remote from 
ordinary human interests. 

The field of business—of agriculture, 
manufacture, commerce, finance, and in- 
surance—is not excluded. On the con- 
trary, because of the interests involved, 
affecting the standard of living, the 
opportunities and the responsibilities of 
every member of the commonwealth, it 
is rapidly coming to take the foremost 

lace as a factor in social dynamics. 
This field, so long hopelessly abandoned 
to materialism, and of late to the manip- 
ulation of the vote-seeking politician 
and the walking delegate, is now not 
only engaging the attention of scientific 
men, philosophers, statesmen, and pub- 
licists, but is being awakened within 
itself to a new view of its own purely 
economic interests as affected by organi- 
zation. The intelligence brought to 
bear upon it from the outside, as well as 
that developed within, is finding its way 
to the reading public through books and 
periodicals. There are a vast number 


of publications treating the scientific 
aspects of the subject (we find on one 
publisher’s list five books devoted to 
electricity alone) and practical methods 
for industrial improvement; but few of 
these, and hardly any of the numerous 
works of fiction in which business condi- 
tions are reflected, touch upon what 
promises to be the next and brightest 
stage of economic evolution. 

This prospect is fairly opened in 
Charles P. Steinmetz’s recently pub- 
lished book, America and the New Epoch. 
The author is one of the most eminent 
of our electrical engineers, with a brill- 
iant career behind him as an organizer 
of business, and his theme is that of 
organization—the key-note of which is 
co-operation. He clearly traces the 
stages by which, following inevitable 
economic laws, co-operation has dis- 
placed individualistic competition, and 
shows that the organization by which 
this co-operation is to be expanded and 
nerfected must proceed from within 

usiness itself, and cannot be imposed 
upon it from without, by government, 
which has already made the mistake of 
attempting to restore obsolete methods, 
antagonizing the expansion of trade in- 
out of preventing its restraint. He 
admits that corporate business, through 
defects of its organization, has made 
outward interference a social necessity; 
therefore he recognizes as an essential 
feature of industrial organization “ social 
work,” involving welfare and education, 
not as charity or social duty, but as being 
“just as integral a part of the corpora- 
tion as the financial or the administra- 
tive activities.” It is observed, more- 
over, as an economic law, that what 
contributes most to the general welfare 
must also contribute most to the prosper- 
ity of business. Thus “big business”’ is 
destined to bring itself into vital accord 
with social dynamics. 

Long ago what used to be called 
“pure literature,” with all its elegances, 
ceased to monopolize the field of our 
satisfactions and enthusiasms. As lit- 
erature becomes more and more a means 
of vital communication, we are com- 
pelled to recognize life itself, in all its 
embodiments, as reality, as a creative 
art, worthy of the service of the highest 
order of genius. 
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Starch 


E live in New York. We have an 
unsettled income of $20,000 a year 
—irritating sum which makes us ap- 
pear very rich to the very poor and 
very poor to the very rich. Being in compe- 
tition with Manhattan’s three or four million 
social climbers, we spend a large share of our 
genius in concealing our disgraceful poverty. 
Fortunately, my beautiful wife Andalusia 
has the knack of making a forty-dollar noise 
with a twenty-dollar hat. But what avails 
our penny popgun against che surrounding 
dissonance of Mammon’s artillery? 

Of course, as we are too proud to reside in 
the slums, it is our civic duty to spend 
$2,000 a year more for rent than we can 
afford. Our dinners are sketchy imitations 
of the Feast of Lucullus, and when we dine 
with friends we give a general effect of fabu- 
lous wealth—at least to those who do not 
know our business rating or where we get 
our clothes. We have 
not met the Grand 
Lama of New York 
Society, but we are 
known and recognized 
by four head-waiters, 
two of whom we call 
by their first names. 

In a word, we live 
beyond our means, 
dress beyond our taste, 
eat beyond our appe- 
tite, and entertain be- 
yond our capacity for 
friendship. Otherwise 
we would live in Brook- 
lyn. 

Two years ago com- 
mon decency demanded 
that I should buy an 
automobile. I availed 
myself of a chance to 
get a slightly used 
high-class car for $2,500 
—a bargain. This was 
diol more than 
we could afford; but 
as the car was practi- 
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cally new, we were able to pass it off as cost- 
ing twice the amount. This would be con- 
sidered a wicked fib in Columbus, Ohio. 
But you must remember, we live in New 
York 

The car had always been a great comfort 
to me and my wife. Promptly at half-past 
nine in the morning it would draw up against 
the curb before my Riverside Drive home. 
That machine was to me the embodiment of 
power. I looked upon it as proud Louis 
must have looked upon the throne of France. 
With it I was a King, without it I was a 
hing. How it stood, awaiting my pleasure, 
in the morning sunshine! Bright shone its 
glory of magenta paint and golden trim- 
mings. As a preliminary to my regular 
morning appearance, Rasmussen, my chauf- 
feur, would open the hood of the mechanical 
monster and gaze fixedly down into its me- 
chanical brain; then he would close the hood 
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again and stand attention. Dramatic pause. 
A splendid being (myself) would appear at 
the door, dressed in the garments of the 
season. Almost languidly | would descend 
the steps and deposit myself among the vast 
leather cushions. Then, amidst a halo of 
smoke and a glory of honks, we would bowl 
along in the general direction of Wall Street. 
Thus daily I sat enthroned, appearing every 
inch the millionaire that I wasn’t. 

I am sure the car increased our credit. 
In the aristocracy of Rome there was a 
predatory class called Knights, or Equites, its 
members thus distinguished because they 
were each able to afford one or more horses. 
Why should we not establish in modern 
America a knightly caste to be called 
Motorites, composed of persons able to afford 
one or more horse-power? There could be 
various degrees of this gasolene chivalry from 
the petite noblesse who travel on one cylinder 
to the great Lords of the Limousine. For an 
automobile class we certainly have. Let him 
who would deny this go as far as he likes. 

Well, a crisis walked into our happy, 
abnormal lives one day. It knocked at a 
directors’ meeting where I was presiding in 
the absence of the president. You see, | am 
an officer in the Trans-Universal Starch Co. 
Our affairs up to that fatal morning had been 
enjoyably precarious. We had been living 
for months on the hope that Mr. Leonidas 
Hay, am eccentric manufacturer of rotary 
mops, would invest in 100,000 shares of 
our capital stock. Mr. Hay, who is very 
deaf, mistook one of our treasurer’s compli- 
ments for an insult, flew into a rage, and 
stamped away with the announcement that 
he had decided to invest his million in the 
Colossal Starch Combine, our rival. Thus 
lay our business, crippled and moaning at 
our feet. Liabilities like hungry giants were 
devouring our trembling little assets, while 
dividends, like wicked fairies, were turning 
into assessments. There was an immediate 
cut of 30 per cent. on all our salaries. It was 
imperative that each of us should raise a 
few thousand dollars to tide over a bad six 
months. 

Next morning, as we sat in our near- 
Jacobean breakfast-room, I explained it all 
to my loving, tactful wife. 

“Do you mean, Armand, that we've got 
to live on less than we’ ve got?” she hissed. 

“ Andalusia,” I said, “you can help me to 
meet this crisis like the dear, brave little 
woman that you are. We've got to sell 
something.” 

“We have a Murillo and two or three 
Corots,” she said. “We might get rid of 
them.” 

“They wouldn’t bring us in anything. 
They’ re fakes.” 





“You should have known that when you 
bought them,” said Andalusia, with fine 
candor. “They cost us seventy-five dollars 
apiece.” 

““We’ll have to raise money on something 
more valuable than that,” I hinted, darkly. 

“ Armand,” whispered my pallid wife, 
“you don’t mean the—” 

“Yes—the car. The car must go up for 
sale right away.’ 

I buried my face in my hands. Nothing 
but Andalusia’s measured sobbing could be 
heard for a few moments. In times of deep 
loss it is best to let grief have its way. 

“After all,” said Andalusia at last, in such 
a voice as Faces might have used before her 
wicked judges-—‘‘after all, taxis aren’t so 
horrid as they might be; they jolt fearfully, 
and I don’t think any one’s life is safe in 
one—but otherwise we can learn to endure 
them.” 

“After all, a big car is rather clumsy in 
town, ” said 

“Te agreed Andalusia. “Of course, 
taxis are only used by mere nobodies or 
eople who are so rich they don’t care. 
Slant all of them splash grease and oil—I 
mean the taxis. Maybe we can give up going 
anywhere—or, if we go, maybe we can dash 
slyly in and out of places so that people 
won’t notice what sort of horrid machines 
we come in.” 

“That’s my brave little girl!” I cried, 
clasping her in my arms. “I knew you’d take 
our reverses in the proper spirit.” 

So I drove splendidly down to the financial 
district, sitting wretchedly upright in my 
car. Perhaps this would be my last ride 
in my own equipage. I resolved to sell 
it at once and have it over with. I easily 
understood how hard it was for Andalusia. 
Our removal from the smart set of a small 
suburban town to the society of the metropo- 
lis had necessitated our making superhuman 
efforts to keep up with incomes vastly be- 
yond our own. Success was just beginning to 
crown our four years’ struggle. Only this 
winter we had met friends who were in a 
position to introduce us, after a decent delay, 
to one of the directors of New York’s great- 
est bank. Great social and financial careers 
have depended on less than this. And at 
this dramatic point in our lives our chariot of 
fame, our motor-car, must fail us, punctured, 
as it were, on the very Speedway of Achieve- 
ment. 

I worked dully that morning, from minute 
to minute putting off the distressing moment 
when I must telephone my chauffeur to put 
my automobile in a sales-house and resign 
his post forever. It seemed, somehow, like 
murder, or like strangling my younger 
brother to oblige a board of directors. Then. 
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EDITOR’S 


in order to enrage my- 
self to the killing-point, 
I consulted a private 
monthly motor expense 
account which I kept 
in a memorandum- 
book. 
With the alarming 
figures that it disclosed 
in mind, I was willing 
to commit any cruelty. 
Almost blithely | 
reached for the tele- 
phone receiver to give 
the word, when the bell 
rang. 
“Hello! Is that you, 
Armand?” came a dear, 
famuiliz ar voice over the 
wire. “This is Anda- 
lusia.”” 
“Yes, darling.” 
“Have you—have 
you sold it vet?” HI 
“No. Not vet.” 
A sigh. 
‘To tell you the truth, I’ve been so busy 
this morning—a thousand things—that I 
almost forgot about the car.” I didn’t want 


CRAWLED 


Andalusia to know how seriously | was tak- 
ing the affair. 
““l’m so glad! You mustn’t sell it 


not for 
two or three days. I’ve simply got to have 
it. They’re going to play bridge at Mrs. 
Buchanan’s this: afternoon. I promised 
to pick up Nellie Dolliver on the way over 
and you know what she’d say if I appeared 
with a taxi. I might tell her the car was out 
of order, but everybody suspects you of being 
bankrupt in these hard times. And you know 
Nellie Dolliver. She’s poor as dirt, but she’s 
related to half the money in New York. 
And you know how particular people like 
that get. Then, to-morrow night the Robin- 
sons are going with us to “ Thais” and supper 
afterward at the Ritz—of course I could 
have them take us over in their car—but 
have Dollie Robinson look at me in- 

quiringly with her oyster-colored eyes is 

ne humiliation I think I can’t stand in my 
present nervous state. Thursday there’s a 
luncheon at the Anti-Suffrage Club. I must 
have the car then, because I’m on the tab- 
leau committee with Mrs. John Smith. Why 
must I have the car? Why, Mrs. Smith was 
Consuela Van Osterweeval—you must know. 
And then in the evening, you remember—”’ 

‘But, precious,” I protested. “At this 

rate we'll never be able is 

“Oh, very well,” said Andalusia, coldly. 

“After I’ve sacrificed every thing in letting 
you sell the car, you won’t do me the slight- 
est little favor.” 


UNDER 


DRAWER 


THE CAR TO SEE HOW IT WAS BUILT 


I surrendered. What else could I do? 
1 was no dull clod, deaf to the anguish of the 
world’s most beautiful woman. Also, I liked 
the idea of owning an automobile for three 
days longer. 

But three days lengthened into three 
weeks. I never saw such a brilliant list of 
showy social engagements as seemed to in- 
undate us from all sides. Right and left 
we were asked to places where to appear 
without our private equipage would be like 
attending the opera wearing blue pajamas. 
We were drawn to dinners, we were dragged 
to teas, we were forced into accepting week- 
end invitations to country houses where au- 
tomobiles comprised the wit and wisdom of 
hourly conversation. It all came at once. 

Down at the office there was an almost 
daily call for my assessment. I was not doing 
the square thing by them—they knew it 
and I knew it. Everybody had come nobly 
forward with money with the exception of 
me. I staved them off with daily promises of 
selling my car. | despised my self. Also cred- 
itors were beginning to yawp around my 
Riverside Drive home with threats to sell 
my houseful of antiques—most of which 
were bogus. 

I saw Carbon & Coggs, automobile sales 
agents. [They found me a client, and I made 
an engagement to bring my car around on a 
Friday afternoon. The faithful Rasmussen 
was waiting with the machine in front of my 
office at two o’clock-on that day. With 
heavy heart I told him to drive around to 
Carbon & Coggs’s. They told me their man 
wanted my car very much. I was dreadfully 
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sure he would take it. This would be the 
last act of my vain show. 

Just as Rasmussen had turned over the 
engine and | was settling back in the tonneau, 
a fat, gopher-faced old man passed less than 
a yard from where I sat. It was Leonidas 
Hay, the eccentric magnate whose surly 
humor had crippled our firm. With des- 
perate agility  laed over the rear door 
and headed the old man off. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hay!” I shouted in 
his deaf ear. 

“It’s afternoon!” he grunted, with the 
courtesy of a wounded pig. He looked 
around, seemingly at a loss for further dis- 
agreeable observations. His glance finally 
settled on my automobile, and an expression 
distinctly resembling pleasure came into his 
face. 

“That your automobile?” he asked. 

“Yes,” | shouted, “it’s mine!” 

“Huh! Where'd ye git it?” 

“Bought it.” 

“Want to sell it?” inquired Leonidas, pok- 
ing the tires with his crooked stick. 

“T might,” I shrieked. “Of course it’s a 
very fine French car, and—”’ 

“| ’ain’t got anything to do for a couple of 
hours,”” said Mr. Hay, in his deafness ap- 
parently taking my explanation for an invi- 
tation of some kind. “I’m willin’ to drive 
around with you for a bit.” 

I almost dragged the peculiar financier 
into the car. If | pride myself on anything it 
is on my fine business instinct. I saw here 
a chance to make a two-bird killing. I could 
sell my car at a profit and talk the old man 
into the Trans-Universal Starch Co. again. 

“Go out on the Pelham Road,” I said to 
Rasmussen. I bristled with arguments, but 
Leonidas quelled me with a monologue. He 
had the psychology of a frog. Approach him, 
and he mopes forever under a stone. But 
let him once start croaking and there’s no 
power in heaven and earth that can stop 
nis song. He had come to New York with 
Mrs. Hay for a few days on business. He 
was overworked. The doctors had told him 
to buy an automobile and get more air. He 
hated automobiles on general principles, but 
this one seemed to be fairly decent. He 
hadn't anything to do to-morrow and wished 
to goodness he had a chance to spend all 
day in the woods somewhere. 

“Come with us!” I yelled. “I know a 
little French inn in the wilds of Jersey. We 
always go there for lunch on Saturday. You 
and Mrs. Hay come and make a day of it 
with us.” 

When I reached home that night, Anda- 
lusia, palely calm, greeted me with the 
usual question: 

“Have you sold it?” 


“We are going to use it to-morrow for 

positively the last time,” I said. “We're 
oing to have an all-day’s tour through the 
— woods.” 

“How jolly!” tinkled Andalusia. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘We're going to take as 
passengers an eccentric couple, both over 
seventy years of age. He’s deaf—and Lord 
knows what’s the matter with her.” 

“Well, what on earth did you ask them 
for?” 

“Well, you see it’s Mr. and Mrs. Hay, of 
the Princess Mop Company. It’s abso- 
lutely necessary for me to get him alone and 
have a talk with him about Trans-Universal 
Starch. So you see we can’t very well put 
the car up to-morrow.” 

“Armand, you’re a coward!” said Anda- 
lusia. 

Poor woman! In her mind she had firmly 
planted the idea that | was taking the Hays 
to Jersey merely as a pretext to hang on to 
the car a little longer. 

As | have said, I am essentially a business 
man. Strategic position is everything to me. 
Leonidas Hay is one of those deaf people 
who hear very well in a moving vehicle. 
With the crisp morning air blowing in his 
face, and seated next to me where escape 
was impossible, | unmercifully peppered him 
with the commercial advantages of Trans- 
Universal. With the directness of a general 
and the glamour of a poet | pictured to him 
our marvelous process for extracting starch 
from banana-peel. I was racy as Kipling 
and profound as Herbert Spencer. Along the 
path of inevitable logic I led him up to the 
very gates of the Teane-Uuivetsel Starch 
Co., destined to make the collars of 
humanity stiffer and whiter through count- 
less generations. Finally I explained to him 
in a hundred pungent sentences how money 
spent on the Colossal Starch Combine would 
be as chaff scattered before screaming gulls. 

1 argued with all the inspiration of despair 
and natural eloquence. But the harder | 
pleaded for Trans-Universal Starch the more 
intent became Leonidas Hay on the sale 
value of my car. He wanted to know if I’d 
let the machine go for $3,500 and throw in 
four extra tires. He wanted to know how 
fast it would go and how many miles it had 
covered in the last year. When I promised 
him that the Trans-Universal plant could 
produce starch at fifty per cent. the present 
cost price, he answered me by asking if | 
thought a chain-car would stand more wear 
and tear than the shaft-driven style. Pres- 
ently my eloquence grew less. I was devel- 
oping a sore throat. 

We had lunch at the little Nyack restau- 
rant. Under the influence of warm, red 
Chianti I talked starch, Leonidas talked car, 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER 


and the ladies talked styles 
After lunch, while we were pre- 
paring for the homeward run, 
old Hay insisted on going out 
under the shed and taking an- 
other look at my automobile 
He apparently falling a 
prey to automania. The gasolene 
had entered his soul, and he could 
think of nothing else. He 
crawled under the car to 
how it was built; he peeked into 

the hood, tunked the tires, and 

had Rasmussen crank her up to 

it was done. Then he 

stood off at a distance and sim- 

ply gazed, wrapt in thought. 

Suddenly he straightened up, 
walked over to me and said 
“Mr. Whittlebush, | have been 
thinkin’ over that Universal 
Starch proposition. I think 
more’n half you said to-day is 
right. Say, I'll be at your office 
to-morrow mornin’ at eleven 
and if your ofhcers will meet 
me there, I'll be willin’ to 
subscribe to them 100,000 shares originally 
considered.” 

It’s a bad rule in love and business to show 
premature elation, but I fear my mustache 
trembled as I answered. Mr. Hay’s sudden 
decision to come in with his money meant 
everything to me and my wife. My salary 
would be raised—we could keep the car, or 
buv a newer model. We were several notches 
higher in New York’s social mountain climb- 
ing 

I didn’t have an opportunity to tell Anda- 
lusia the good news on the way home; but 
I managed to give her hand, under the lap- 
robes, the 3-2-5 squeeze, which is the code- 
signal, ‘All right ahead!” 
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‘I WISH YOU 


WOULDN'T TAKE EVERYTHING 


SAID THIS AFTERNOON IN EARNEST” 


As we let the Hays off at their hotel the 
old gentleman paused. 

‘Il wish you wouldn’t take everything | 
said this afternoon in earnest,” he began. 

My heart hit shoe-leather. 

“T guess I sort o’ led you to believe | 
wanted to buy your automobile,” he went 
on. “But I don’t think I’ll want it, after all. 
It’s a nice enough machine, but I don’t like 
‘em. To tell you the truth, I only pretended 
to like your machine as an excuse for another 
chance to talk over that Trans-Universal 
Starch business with you.” 

“Don’t apologize,” said I. My motor 
whizzed away toward Riverside Drive like 
a soul released from Purgatory. 
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If | had my fling 
that, first of all, it 1s a filler 
Set in the space where Smith’s continuous 
thriller 
Does not disclose the crime against the king. 
It’s generally written in the spring, 
In summer, fall, and when the season’s 
chiller. 
Petrarca (Lowell called him lady-killer) 
Was first to patronize the pretty thing. 


a sonnet? 


Sonnet 


LARNED 
the Now 
part. 
Shakespeare preferred the English form, 
but mine’s 
Italian. Who’s wedded to his art 
Labors for 
kine’s 
Come home. 


ends octette. for the minor 


love (not coin) until the 


\ quart should always be 
a quart. 


Poeta fit: I've filled the fourteen lines. 




















is bj that your son?” 


“ Which one?” 





The Servant Question 
ASHL EY entered the employment agency 
office hurriedly, barely pausing to wipe 
the perspiration from his brow. 
lave you a cook who will go to the coun- 
try?” he questioned, anxiously. 

The manager turned and opened a door 
leading into the adjoining room, and called 
out, “Is there anybody here who would like 
to spend a day in the country?” 





Interrupted Worship 


“ Grandpa, would you like to hear our football yell?” im the barn huskin’ a hen: 


Not an Entomological Text-Book 

A YOUNG naturalist of Peoria, Illinois, was 

very much interested in moths. His 
father encouraged the lad’s studies and 
advised him to go to the public library 
and there consult authorities. Several days 
later the father asked how he was progress- 
ing. 

“Fine,” answered the son. ‘‘ The authori- 
ties have helped me very much, but there’s 
one book that I cannot make 
head or tail of 

“What book is that?” 

“The title is Advice to Young 
Mothers.” 


A Pertinent Inquiry 

HE sad-looking man at the 

corner table had been waiting 
a long time for his order. Finally 
his waiter approached and, with 
a flourish, said: 

“Your fish will be coming in a 
minute or two now, sir.” 

The sad man looked interested. 
“Tell me,” he said, “what bait 
are you using?” 


The City Child 
L' I'TLE Louisa, who was paying 
her first visit to the farm, 
came running into the house one 
morning excitedly, and exclaimed: 
“Oh, mamma, grandpa’s out 
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EDITOR’S 
A Misunderstood Figure 

HE conversation among her parents and 

others having turned upon ages, little 
Frances became very attentive. 

“I know how old you are, mother dear!” 
she exclaimed. “I heard you tell a lady 
where we were stopping in New York—you 
didn’t know her very well, either 

“When was that, darling?” the fond parent 
questioned, feeling a flush mount to her brow. 

“When yeu bought that very dress you 
have on,” Frances replied; “‘I heard you say 
tothelady, ‘I’mthirty-eight. Show me some- 
thing pretty in blue.’” 


DRAWER 303 
Great Provocation 

R. WOOD was the kind of man always 

asking obvious questions. The other 

morning he was passing the home of an 
acquaintance and stopped in astonish- 
ment. In front of the house were two large 
moving-vans. The lawn was strewn with 
furniture, pictures, etc. Mr. Morse, the 
owner, appeared, grimy, weary, and ill- 
tempered. 

“Hello, Morse!’ cried Wood. 
moving?” 

“Not at all,” snapped Morse. “I’m just 
taking my furniture out ‘ ’ 


“Are you 


or a ride.’ 

















Motor Expression—* 


A One Man Top” 


























Wire (from the country): “ Don’t shake hands 


Nine pe 
to git your wallet! 


with him, William; it might be a scheme 





Not Far Wrong 


AMES was halting and stammering his way 

through a Latin translation, and the 
teacher was deftly trying to assist his laggard 
memory. “Sinister” was the word she 
wanted. 

“Come, come, James,” she urged. ‘‘ You 
know the Latin for ‘left,’ surely?” 

James scratched his head for a moment, 
then looked up triumphantly. “Spinster,” 


he fered . 


Paid In Full 
[DON ALD and four grown-up relatives at- 


tended divine service one Sunday morn- 
ing. Donald selected the aisle seat, and when 
the contribution-plate was passed deposited 
in it the combined offerings of his family. 
The vestryman, not realizing this, moved 
as though to pass the plate to the others in 
the pew, when he was arrested by a highly 
pitched, distinctly audible stage whisper 
announcing: 

“| paid for five.” 


The Prayer of the Righteous 

OUISE was naughty all day, while Mar- 

garet’s conduct was most upright. 

At bedtime the mother said to Margaret, 
“You were such a comfort to me to-day when 
Louise was so trying.” 

Margaret at once dropped upon her knees 
and prayed, ‘‘O Lord, bless Louise and make 
her as good as me—if you can.” 


To Silvia 
ANY maidens have I known, 
Maids of varied shapes and sizes 

Some of brawn and some of bone: 

Sadies, Charlottes, Janes, and ’Lizas. 
Some had looks; some were’ not blest; 

Some were stupid; some were witty 
But not one would let me rest 

Till I wrote for her a ditty. 


Take it from a bard who knows: 

Hard his lot who likes the ladies 
If he does not stick to prose! , 

I supplied the Janes and Sadies 
With the poems they would ask 

But I thought some thoughts satiric: 
Fervently | cursed my task 

And the subject of each lyric. 
Long the path that never ends; 

Long the lane without a turning. 
It’s some time that we’ve been friends, 

Yet you’ve not expressed a yearning 
For a poem that would praise 

You, and tell how you delight one. 
Though you claim to like my lays, 

You have not asked me to write one. 
Lady, that is not a bar. 

When I find a sweet and pretty 
Maid and clever—which you are 

I can’t help but write a ditty 
To her. Lady, take this song 

As it’s meant: It is not merely 
That I want to get in strong, 

But a tribute paid sincerely. 

Morrie Ryskinb. 
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